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ADVERTISEMENT. 


fjpHIS  Journey  is  the  continuation  of  my  Tour  in 
Wales.  Another  part  will  appear  with  all  conve¬ 
nient  fpeed,  and  comprehend  the  remainder  of  Caernar - 
vonjkire ,  the  Ifle  of  Anglefea ,  the  county  of  Montgomery  * 
and  conclude  with  fome  account  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
antient  feat  of  the  Britifh  Princes ;  which  will  complete 
the  fecond  volume,  and  probably  all  that  I  fhall  fay  of  our 
Principality  ;  for  indolence,  the  forerunner  of  age,  begins 
to  check  every  new  attempt. 

This  book  contains  a  journey  from  my  own  houfe  to 
the  fummit  of  Snowdon,  and  takes  in  almoft  the  whole  of 
our  Alpine  tradt. 

As  far  as  the  Title  announces,  it  is  complete,  A  more 
general  Title-Page  will  be  given  with  the  fecond  part,  and 
the  journey  continued  regularly  from  p.  183. 


I  THANK 


I  THANK  my  friends  for  variety  of  information,  and 
muft  prefent  my  particular  acknowlegements  to  Sir  John 
Sebright,  Baronet,  for  his  liberal  communication  of  fe- 
veral  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Llwyd’s  Manufcripts, 
which  have  flung  great  light  on  feveral  parts  of  ourhiftory. 
I  have  added  an  Appendix  of  the  errors  or  omiffions  of  my 

former  volume  :  as  they  are  freely  acknowleged,  let  them 

be  candidly  received, 

A—'  *  *'  ■*''  *  '  >  •••  ,->  <*  a  .  i.  <72  ■ 

THOMAS  PENNANT, 

Downing, 

March  i,  1781. 
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IN  this,  the  fequel  of  my  former  tour,  I  directed  my  courfe 
wedward  from  Downing ,  paffed  by  IVhiteford ,  our  parifh- 
church,  and  afcended  the  hill  of  Garreg ,  or  the  Rock ,  a  high 
and  mod  confpicuous  part  of  the  country*  The  Romans  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it,  and  placed  on  its  fummit  a  Pharos ,  to  conduct  the 
navigators  to  and  from  Deva ,  along  the  difficult  channel  of  the 
Set  eta  Portus .  The  building  is  dill  remaining.  I  hope  my  friends 
will  not  deem  me  an  antiquarian  Quixote,  and  imagine  me  mid 
taking,  in  this  my  fecond  dally,  a  building,  hitherto  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a  wind-mill,  for  a  Roman  light-houfe.  It  is  tolerably 
ertire  ;  its  form  is  circular;  the  height  confiderable ;  the  inner 
diameter  twelve  feet  and  a  half;  the  thicknels  of  the  walls  four 
feet  four  inches.  The  doors,  or  entrances,  are  oppofite  to  each 
other:  over  each  is  a  fquare  funnel,  like  a  chimney,  which  opens 
on  the  outfide,  about  half  way  up  the  building.  On  each  fide  is 
Vol,  II.  B  a  window. 


A  Pharos, 
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GAR  REG,  NEWMARKET* 


Newmarket* 


a  window.  About  four  feet  from  the  ground  are  three  circulai 
holes,  lined  with  mortar,  as  is  frequent  in  Roman  buildings  \  an 
penetrate  the  whole  wall,  for  purpofes  now  unknown. 

Withinside  are  the  vediges  of  a  (lair-cafe,  which  led  to  th 
floors,  of  which  there  appear  to  have  been  two.  Along  fuch  part 
of  the  upper,  which  was  confpicuous  from  the  channel,  are  eight 
fmall  fquare  openings,  cafed  with  free-done  (the  red  of  the  build¬ 
ing  being  of  rude  lime-done,  bedded  in  hard  mortar)  and  each 
of  thefe  were  feparated  by  wooden  pannels,  placed  in  deep  grooves, 
the  lad  dill  in  a  perfect  date.  In  each  of  thefe  partitions  were 
placed  the  lights,  which  the  Romans  thought  neceflary  to  keep 
didindt,  or  to  prevent  from  running  into  one,  led  they  fliould  be 
midaken  by  feameo  for  a  dar.  Periculum  in  corrivatione  ignium , 
ne  fidus  exifiimetur  A 

To  the  building  is  very  evidently  a  broad  and  raifed  road, 
pointing  from  the  ead  ;  and  near  its  upper  end  are  the  marks  of 
a  trench,  which  furrounded  and  gave  protection  to  this  ufeful  edi¬ 
fice.  Defcend,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  leave  on  the  left 
Maen  Achwynfan ,  the  crofs  defcribed  in  my  former  tour.  Gkly 
an  inclofed  mountain  a  little  farther  on,  has  among  the  bufhes 
various  circular  foundations  of  done  unmortared  building.  About 
a  mile  from  hence,  vifit  the  fmall  town  of  Newmarket,  almod  the 
entire  creation  of  its  then  owner,  John  Wynne ,  cfq-,  of  Gop ,  who 
died  in  the  prefent  century.  The  antient  name  of  the  parifh  is  Nre- 
lawny  d,  for  which  1  can  find  no  fatisfadtory  reafon.  In  the  church¬ 
yard  is  a  handfome  old  crofs.  Here  is  fixed  one  of  the  charity- 
fchcols,  founded  and  opened  in  1726,  by  dodlor  Daniel  Williams, 
a  di  (Tenting  minider,  with  an  endowment  of  eight  pounds  a  year ; 
a  charity  which  he  extended  to  every  county  in  North  Wales ,  dif- 
tingui filing  that  at  Wrexham ,  the  place  of  his  birth,  by  an  annual 


#  Plinii  Hijl*  Nat ,  lib,  xxxvi.  c,  12. 
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C  O  P  A  ’  R  ’  L  E  N  I. 


falary  of  fifteen  pounds.  He  alfo  eftablifhed  a  fund,  1  believe,  to 
each,  from  which  the  children  are  apprenticed,  at  five  pounds 
apiece. 

From  the  town  I  afcended  the  hill,  called  CopaYleni,  on  whofe  Cof. 
fummit  is  a  mo  ft  enormous  carnedd,  or  tumulus,  formed  of  lime- 
ftones.  It  was  probably  the  fite  of  a  fpecula ,  or  exploratory  tower, 
and  memorial  of  fome  chieftain.  If  Roman ,  perhaps  Paulinus 
gave  name  to  it,  Cop-Paulini.  There  is  great  uncertainty  in  thefe 
derivations  :  I  may  poffibly  as  well  abide  by  my  former  etymo¬ 
logy  of  Cop  yr  Goleuni ,  or  the  Mount  of  Lights  j  for  it  might  have 
been  a  place  of  fignals  by  fire  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  by  fea 
or  a  ftation  of  the  holy  fires ,  the  Coel  Ceithie  of  the  Druids ,  fimi- 
lar  to  the  Karn  Gollewa ,  the  earn  of  lights,  and  Karn  Lejkyz ,  or 
earn  of  burnings,  of  the  Cornifih ,  fuppofed  by  the  learned  Borlase  f 
to  have  been  ufed  for  fimilar  purpofes.  The  tradt  from  hence  to 
Caerwys  was  certainly  a  field  of  battle :  no  place  in  North  Wales 
exhibits  an  equal  quantity  of  tumuli  \  but  all  fepulchral,  as  is  proved 
by  the  urns  difeovered  in  them :  they  are  of  a  far  inferior  fize  to 
the  firft,  and  covered  with  turf.  It  will  not  be  too  hazardous  a 
conjecture  to  fuppofe,  that  in  this  place  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Ordovices  by  Agricola,  when  our  gallant  nation  was  nearly  extir¬ 
pated.  Part  of  the  brow  of  the  hill  is  called  Bryn  y  Saethiau ,  or 
the  Hill  of  Arrows,  from  being  the  ftation  of  the  archers  in  the  en¬ 
gagement. 

Return  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  marked  its  whole  length 
with  verdant  tumuli,  the  tombs  of  ancient  heroes.  See  beneath 
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LI,  ANAS  A.  GRONANT-MOOR. 


Gwaen-yskor. 

Llanasa, 


Gronant. 


me  the  little  church  of  Gwaen-yjkor ,  remarkable  for  its  ancient 
regifler. 

Descend  to  the  church  .and  village  of  Llanafa,  the  former  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Afaphy  whofe  feftival  is  kept  on  the  firft  of  May. 
Laurence  Childy  Bifhop  of  St.  Afaphy  in  1385,  procured  the  impro¬ 
priation  of  this  church  to  fupply  his  cathedral  with  lights*,  and 
repair  the  ruins  occafioned  by  the  wars.  In  my  approach  from 
thefe  high  lands  towards  the  fhore,  obferve  the  ruins  of  a  fmall 
chapel  at  the  little  hamlet  of  Gwefpyr3  near  Lrelacrey  one  of  the  feats 
of  Sir  Pyers  Moftyn3  Baronet,  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Moftyn .  His 
adjacent  quarry  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  the  free-ftone  and 
his  vail  and  profitable  warren  beneath,  noted  for  the  delicacy  of 
the  rabbets,  by  reafon  of  their  feeding  on  the  maritime  plants. 

Pass  over  Gronant-Moor .  There  is  a  tradition,  that  its  extent 
was  fo  great,  that  the  people  on  this  fide  could  hold  converfation 
over  the  channel  with  thofe  of  Chefhire.  This  may  be  exagge¬ 
rated  1  but  from  authentic  records,  it  appears,  that  this  flat  was 
formerly  very  extenfive,  and  that  it  had  been  reduced  to  its  pre- 
fent  fcanty  limits  by  the  fury  of  the  fea,  which  ftill  poflfefles  its 
antient  place.  Previous  to  that  cataftrophe,  it  was  poflfefled  by 
the  fee  of  St,  Afaphy  by  virtue  of  a  grant  made  by  Edward  the 
Black  Prince ,  fon  of  Edward  III.  to  Llewelyn  ap  Madocy  ele&ed 
Bifhop  of  St,  Afaph  in  1357.  The  inundation  happened  before 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  Bifhop  paid 
annually  into  the  exchequer  at  Cheftery  as  an  acknowlegement, 
the  fum  of  twenty  marks :  but  Henry  V.  in  1414,  and  Henry  VI. 
in  1445  anc^  I4SI>  *n  confideration  of  the  misfortune,  releafed 


#  Willis's  $i,  Afaphy  5  6,  App .  No.  xxi. 
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the  fee  from  that  rent  *.  If  this  record  did  not  remain  an  incon- 
teflable  proof  of  the  ravages  of  the  ocean  on  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  there  exifl  other  natural  ones,  that  would  have  given  rea- 
fonabie  grounds  for  fufpicion.  The  Hyle  fands>  which  run  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  parallel  to  the  narrow  hundred  of  Wiral , 
in  Chejhire ,  and  divided  from  Wales  by  a  narrow  channel,  were 
once,  in  all  probability,  part  of  the  firm  land  of  England.  A 
few  miles  to  the  weft  of  Gronant-Moor ,  under  the  parifh  of  Aber- 
geleuy  in  Denbighjhire ,  are  to  be  feen  at  low  water,  very  remote 
from  the  fhore,  bedded  in  the  fand,  immenfe  numbers  of  oak-trees, 
a  foreft  before  this  event.  Laftly,  in  the  church-yard  wall  of 
Abergelli  is  a  datelefs  epitaph,  in  Weljh}  fignifying  the  perfon  who 
was  interred  there  lived  three  miles  to  the  north  of  that  fpot,  a 
tra£t  now  entirely  poflfeflfed  by  the  Tea, 

On  approaching  Preftatyn>  about  two  miles  from  Trelacre ,  the 
flat  becomes  extremely  fertile  in  corn,  efpecially  wheat,  which  is 
of  diftinguifhed  excellence  and  continues  equally  noted  through 
all  the  fiat  tradl,  as  far  as  Ruddlan ,  where  it  is  interrupted  for 
a  fpace  by  the  marfh,  and  is  again  continued  along  the  coafl  far 
beyond  Abergeleu .  A  little  below  Preftatyn- mill,  in  a  meadow,  is 
the  fite  of  its  Caflle :  nothing  more  than  an  elevated  fpace,  with 
foundations  confifting  of  ftone  and  mortar,,  and  a  fofs  at  fome  dis¬ 
tance  from  it,  now  remain.  This  little  fortrefs  was  probably  built 
by  the  W 'eljh>  but  wrefled  from-  them  by  the  Englijh ,  who  were 
pofTefled  of  it  in  1167,  t^ie  on^y  time  I  find  any  mention  of  it, 
when  it  was  deftroyed  by  Owen  Gwynedd ,  Cadwalader  his  brother, 

#  Willis's  St,  Jjfapht  65.  App.  No,  xxxi .  xxxii. 
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and  Rees  Prince  of  South  Wales  5  and  all  T egengle  reduced  to  the 
power  of  its  lawful  fovereign. 

1  he  hamlet  ana  village  of  Preftatyn  lie  in  the  parilh  of  Meli- 

den.  This  place  was  granted  by  Richard  I.  to  Robert  Banajler, 

wno  enjoyed  it  for  three  years  and  a  half  and  built  the  town 

winch  was  deftroyed  by  Owen  Gwynedd.  Robert  de  Crevecxur ,  in 

the  feventh  year  of  Edward  1.  laid  claim  to  it  in  right  of  his  an- 

celtor,  Banajler.  An  inquifition  was  made,  before  a  jury  of 

twenty-four  men*:  their  determination  was  in  favor  of  Robert  j 

mce  I  find,  by  another  record,  that  he  died  poffefi'ed  of  lands 

in  Maelwr  Saefneg  and  Prejlatyn ,  which  he  held  bv  the  fervice  of 
one  knight’s  fee. 

Th,  road  from  hence  to  Pi  forth  is  extremely  pleafant,  at  the  foot 

°  1§  nch  In  lcad  ore,  with  a  fine  and  fertile  flat  to  the  right. 

-  ie  white  rock  makes  a  confpicuous  figure  on  the  left,  and"  its 
ides  appeared  deeply  trenched  by  the  miners  in  fearch  of  ore. 

ear  this  place  is  the  beginning  of  the  vale  o f  Clwyd,  and  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  range  of  mountains,  which  bound  it  on  the  ealt. 
At  a  final!  diftance  from  hence  lies  the  church  of  Dijerth,  in  a 
pidurefque  and  romantic  bottom,  beneath  fome  rude  rocks :  the 
church  overloaded  with  great  yews,  and  the  Angular  figure  of 
lome  of  the  tombs,  form  a  molt  linking  appearance.  A  water-fall 
in  the  deep  and  rounded  hollow  of  a  rock,  finely  darkened  with 
ivy,  once  gave  additional  beauty  to  this  fpot;  but  of  late  the  di¬ 
verting  of  the  waters  to  a  mill,  has  robbed  the  place  of  this  ele¬ 
gant  variation.  The  ftream,  which  is  little  inferior  to  that  of 
HolyweU,  flows  principally  from  a  Angle  well,  called  Fynnon  Jfa, 

#  Sebright's  MSS . 
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or  St.  Afaph's  JVell ,  in  a  dingle  in  the  parifh  of  Cwm,  about  a  mile 
diflant.  The  fountain  is  inclofed  with  (lone,  in  a  polygonal  form, 
and  had  formerly  its  votaries,  like  that  of  St.  Winefrede. 

Above  Diferth  church,  on  a  high  rock,  fland  the  remains  of  its 
Caflle.  We  cannot  trace  the  foundation  of  this  fortrefs,  which  Castli* 
went  by  the  names  of  Din-colyn ,  C aft  ell  y  Ffailon>  and  Cajiell  Gerri  *. 

It  probably  was  Weljh ,  and  the  laft  of  the  chain  of  Britifto  polls  on 
the  Clwydian  hills..  Henry  III.  in  1241,  fortified  it  f;  but  its  date 
was  but  ffiort,  for  in  1261  Llewelyn  apGryffydd  rafed  both  this  caflle, 
and  that  of  Diganwy  It  was  at  a  fiege  of  this  place  that  Eineon , 
the  fon  of  Ririd  Vlaidd ,  was  flain  §.  A  crofs  was  erefted  on  the 
fpot,  called  Croes  Eineon ,  the  fhaft  of  which,  ornamented  with 
flrange  fculpture,  now  is  fuppofed  to  form  the  ftile  into  the  church¬ 
yard  of  Diferth  \  in  which  is  another  crofs,  of  very  curious  work- 
manfhip. 

The  caflle  occupied  the  fummit  of  the  rock,  whofe  fides  are 
efcarpee ,  or  cut  fleep,  to  render  the  accefs  more  difficult.  On  one 
part,  beneath  the  top,  is  a  fquare  out-work,  with  foffies  cut  in 
part  through  the  foiid  lime-flone.  The  fragments  of  the  caflle 
fhew,  that  its  ruin  wa s  not  effedled  by  time  :  they  lie  in  vail 
mafles,  overthrown  by  mining,  which  was  a  common  method  of 
befieging,  very  long  before  the  ufe  of  powder. 

In  a  field  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  caflle,  is  a  ruinous  build- 
ing,  called  Siamber  Wen.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  feat  of  a 
Sir  Robert  Pounder  ling  ||,  once  conftable  of  the  adjacent  caflle,  a  Sir  Robert 
knight  valiant  and  prudent,  who  had  one  of  his  eyes  knocked  out  I>ounderhng. 

*  Ll-wycPs  It  in.  f  Poi^el,  307.  %  .Same,  326.  §  Heng'ivrt,  MS. 

|!  Llwyct’s  It  in*  MS, 


*  MOELHIRADDUG,  BOD-RHYDDAN. 

by  a  gentleman  of  Wales,  in  the  rough  fport  of  tournament;  but 
being  requefted  to  challenge  him  again  to  feates  of  armes ,  on 
meeting  our  countryman  at  the  Englifh  court,  declined  the  com¬ 
bat,  declaring  that  he  did  not  intend  that  the  Weljhman  fhould 
beat  out  his  other  eye  *. 

Mo  el  Hiraddug ,  a  Britijh  poft,  on  a  very  Reep  and  rocky  hill, 
with  an  immenfe  agger  of  loofe  Hones  on  the  acceffible  part,  Hands 
to  the  fouth  of  the  caftle,  and  forms  the  next  to  it  in  the  chain  of 
tortreHes  f.  On  the  eaft  fide,  and  on  a  place  called  Marlon ,  are 
long  deep  trenches,  out  of  which  minerals  have  been  dug,  proba¬ 
bly  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons:  the  ore  appears,  by  the  fragments, 
and  color  of  the  rubbifh,  to  have  been  iron :  and  on  the  fummit 
of  the  hill  (which  is  in  the  pariHi  of  Cwm )  is  a  great  bed  of  beau¬ 
tiful  red  fpar,  which  feems  to  take  its  tinge  from  the  ore. 

Cwm  Church.  Cwm  church,  as  the  word  fignifies,  is  embofomed  with  hills, 

and  fronts  the  vale  of  Clwyd .  On  a  very  antient  Hone  in  the 
church-yard  is  this  infcription.  Hie  jacet  Tangwiste,  uxor 
Llewelin  ap  Inir  ;  but  whether  of  Inir  of  Tale  is  uncertain. 

From  Diferth  I  rode  to  Bod-Rhyddan ,  long  the  refidence  of  the 
Conways ,  a  family  derived  from  Sir  Hugh  Conway ,  fon  of  old  John 
Comers ,  of  Richmond ,  Torkfhlre ,  brother  to  Jevan  Lord  Comers  J  ; 
his  fon  Sir  Henry ,  by  marriage  with  Angharat ,  heirefs  to  Sir  Hugh 
Crevecceur ,  of  Prejlatyn  §,  probably  acquired  the  fettlement  in  this 
country.  Prejlatyn  continued  pofleffed  by  the  Conways  till  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Conway ,  Baronet,  in  1721,  the  laft  of  the  male 
line,  when  the  eftate  was  divided, 

*  L  eland's  I  tin.  vi.  23.  f  Tour  in  Wales .  J  Mr,  W%  My  t  ton's  Coll,  Pedigrees , 

§  Salusbury  Pedigree ,  p*  68,  b. 
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About  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  dands  the  fmall  borough  of 
Rhuddlan,  feated  high  on  the  red,  clayey  banks  of  the  Clwyd ,  and 
above  Morf a- Rhuddlan,  a  marfh  celebrated  for  the  battle  in  795* 
between  the  Saxons  and  IVelfh :  our  monarch  Caradoc  fell  in  the 
conflict*,  and,  I  fear,  viftory  declared  againd  us.  We  do  indeed 
fay,  that  Off  a,  the  famous  king  of  Mercia,  was  (lain  here  ;  but  the 
Saxon  chronicle  places  his  death  f  the  year  before  that  battle.  The 
fine  plaintive  Weljh  tune,  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  Morfa- 
Rhuddlan,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  compofed  on  this  occafion : 
for  vi£tories  are  not  the  only  fubje£ts  for  the  harp.  How  beauti¬ 
fully  does  David  lament  the  blood  of  the  (lain  on  the  mountains 
of  Gilhoa :  How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of 
war  perished  ! 

The  cadle  had  been  a  handfome  building,  in  a  fquare,  with  two 
extremes  placed  at  oppofite  corners,  with  a  double  round  tower 
at  each;  and  a  fingle  one  at  the  two  other  corners.  The  court 
forms  an  irregular  o£tagon.  The  ditch  is  large,  faced  on  both 
Tides  with  done.  The  deep  dope  to  the  river  was  defended 
by  high  walls,  and  fquare  towers :  one  is  entire,  and  there  are 
vediges  of  two  others  :  the  fird  is  called  Rwr-y-Silod ;  another,  in 
the  cadle,  was  named  Dwr-y-Brenhin,  or  th e  King's  Rower . 

To  the  fouth  of  the  cadle,  at  about  a  furlong  didance,  is  a  large 
artificial  mount,  the  fite  of  another  fortrefs,  of  very  early  date; 
the  whole  furrounded  by  a  very  deep  fofs  (including  alfo  the  abby) 
which  erodes  from  the  margin  of  the  bank,  near  the  afeent  of  the 
prefent  road  to  St.  Afaph,  to  another  parallel  road ;  near  which  it 
is  continued,  then  turns  and  falls  nearly  into  the  fouthern  part  of  the 

*  Po-wel ,  20.  f  Sax.  ch.  65. 
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wailed  ditch  of  the  caftle :  the  whole  forms  a  fquare  area,  of  very 
giCcU  extent.  Tnefe  different  works  were  formed  at  three  feveral 
times.  The  mount,  now  called  Lut-Hill ,  and  its  fuperftrudure, 
(whatever  it  was)  is  thoroughly  Britijh,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
oulk  by  Llewelyn  ap  Sitfylt ,  who  reigned  from  the  year  1015  to 
1020 *•  Is:  was  a  refidence  of  our  princes  from  that  time:  but 
Gryffyd  ap  Llewelyn ,  in  1063,  having  given  offence  to  Edward  the 
Confeffor ,  by  receiving  Algar,  one  of  his  rebellious  fubjefts,  was 
attacked  by  Harold \  who  in  revenge  burned  the  palace  at  Rhudd- 
Inn  j .  It  was  foon  reftored,  and  as  foon  loft.  Robert ,  afterwards 
furnamed  of  Rhuddlan ,  a  valiant  Norman,  nephew  to  Hugh  Lupus , 
earl  of  Chefter ,  conquered  it  from  the  Weljh,  and,  by  the  command 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  fortified  it  with  new  works  and  made 
it  his  place  of  refidence ;  from  whence  he  greatly  annoyed  our 
countrymen.  The  fquare  towers  are  evidently  of  Norman  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  naturally  adopted  by  the  new  owner.  Robert  received 
here  a  vifit  from  our  prince  Gryffydd  ap  Kynan ,  who  came  to  foil  I- 
cit  aid  againft  his  enemies,  from  the  Norman  warrior;  which  he 
obtained  :  but  on  fome  quarrel  attacked  him  in  his  caftle,  took 
and  burnt  the  bailey,  or  yard,  and  killed  fuch  a  number  of  his 
men,  that  very  few  efcaped  into  the  towers  §. 

Henry  IL  in  1157,  added  new  ftrength  to  the  caftle,  and  left  a 
confiderable  garrifon  in  it  before  he  quitted  the  country.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  Owen  Gwynedd ,  in  1167,  t0°k  and  difmantled 

*  Cambdsn ,  ii. 

f  Po-xvel,  100. 

J  Order.  Vital .  670. 

§  Life  of  Gr.  ap  Kynan.  Sebright  MSS. 
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it;  but  it  was  afterwards  re- fortified  by  the  Englifh ;  for  it  ap^ 
pears  that  this  fortrefs  had,  with  two  others,  been  bellowed  by 
Henry ,  with  Emma  his  natural  filler,  on  Damd  ap  Owen ,  fon  and 
fuccelTor  to  Owen  Gwynedd .  Here,  in  1187,  he  entertained,  very 
nobly,  Baldwin  archbifhop  of  Canterbury ,  in  his  progrefs  through 
Wales*.  Poffibly  he  refigned  it  again  to  the  Englijh ;  for  I  find 
that  in  1214  it  was  befieged  and  taken  by  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth , 
his  fuccelTor  in  the  principality  f. 

I  must  not  omit  relating,  notwithllanding  I  am  unable  to  give 
the  year  of  the  event,  that  Randle  Blundeville ,  earl  of  Chefter>  was 
in  this  caltle  furprized  by  a  body  of  Weljh ,  and  lay  in  the  utmoll 
dillrefs,  until  he  was  relieved  by  his  lieutenant,  Roger  Lacy ,  alias 
Hell ;  who  colledting  fuddenly  a  rabble  of  fiddlers  and  idle  people, 
put  the  befiegers  to  flight.  In  reward,  he  received  from  the  earl, 
Magijlerium  omniumLeccatorumetmeretricum  totius  Cestreshire^. 

I  find  it  in  polTeflon  of  Edward  I.  in  1277  ;  who  wras  fo  well 
convinced  of  its  importance  in  the  conqueft  of  Wales ,  that  he 
made  it  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  forces  defined  for  that  purpofe. 
It  was  the  place  d'armes ,  and  the  great  magazine  of  provision  for 
the  fupport  of  his  army,  in  its  advance  into  the  country.  The 
reigning  prince,  Llewelyn  ap  Gryffydd ,  knew  the  danger  of  leaving 
fo  confequential  a  place  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy  :  but  it  refilled 
all  the  molt  vigorous  efforts  made  on  it  in  1281,  by  Llewelyn  and 
his  brother  David}  jult  reconciled  to  him  by  the  fenfe  of  their  com- 

*  Girald  Cambr .  It  in.  872. 

f  P o'Wei,  270. 

t  Leicejler ,  142.  This  Earl  of  Chejler  held  his  earldom  from  1182  to  1232. 
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high  danger.  Soon  after,  it  proved  the  place  of  confinement  to 
the  latter,  not  long  before  his  ignominious  end  at  Shrew/bury . 

In  order  to  fecure  it  from  any  future  attempts,  Edward  turned 
all  his  thoughts  towards  founding  a  fortrefs  impregnable  by  any 
future  attempts  of  the  JVelJh.  He  accordingly  began  with  an  a6t 
ofjuftice,  that  of  making  recompence  to  Mafter  Richard  Bernard , 
parfon  of  Rhuddlan,  for  certain  lands  taken  from  him  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  enlarging  the  caftle*;  and  again,  in  1282,  made  an  ex¬ 
change  with  the  fame  church,  of  fix  acres  and  a  half,  for  the  fame 
ufes  j  :  and  on  which  he  built  the  caftle,  whofe  ruins  we  now  fur- 
vey.  The  finifhing  of  it  took  a  confiderable  time;  for  I  find  an 
order  in  1 291,  for  overlooking  the  works  at  the  caftles  of Rhuddlan, , 
Flinty  and  Chejler  J.  I  cannot  but  remark  here,  the  ftrong  nece fi¬ 
fty  of  curbing  the  new-conquered  country  with  powerful  garri- 
fions ;  for  notwithilanding  all  the  ravages  of  long  and  barbarous 
wars,  it  remained  fo  exceedingly  populous,  that  Edward  politi¬ 
cally  drafted  out  of  it  not  lefs  than  fifteen  thoufand  men,  in  aid 
of  his  Scottijb  expedition  §.  The  confequence  proved  almofl  fatal 
to  him :  for  while  he  lay  encamped  near  Linlithgow,  a  national 
quarrel  enfued  between  the  EngUJh  and  Weljh  troops ;  and  after 
great  bloodfhed,  the  latter  feparated  themfelves  from  his  army  jfi 
During  the  civil  wars  of  the  laft  century,  it  was  garrifoned  on 
the  part  of  the  king;  was  taken  by  general  Myttcn  in  July  1646  j, 
and  in  the  fame  year  ordered  by  the  parlement  (in  the  phrafe  afi 

*  Aylojf^s  Rot .  Wallice .  75. 
f  Sebright  MS. 

J  Ret.  W alii  a. 

§  Carte,  II.  264. 

jj  Dairy  mplis  Annals,  II,  257, 
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the  times)  to  be  flighted,  i.  e .  difmantled,  with  many  other  Weljb 
eaflles  *. 

In  refpect  to  the  civil  hiftory  of  Rhuddlan,  I  find,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confejfor ,  it  made  part  of  the  great  territo¬ 
ries  of  earl  Edwin .  It  was  then,  by  reafon  of  the  inroads  of  Ha¬ 
rold,  a  wafte ;  and  continued  fo  when  it  was  poflefled  by  Hugh 
Lupus .  It  then  became  the  capital  of  the  diflridt :  and  Hugh  en¬ 
joyed  a  moiety  of  the  church,  the  mint,  and  mines  of  the  iron 
ore  found  in  the  manor  f ;  and  a  moiety  of  the  water  of  Clwyd , 
i.  e .  of  the  mill  and  fifhery  on  fuch  part  which  belonged  to  earl 
Edwin  j  a  moiety  of  the  forefls  on  the  manor,  and  of  the  toll,  and 
of  the  village  called  Bren  :  and  there  were  at  this  time  in  Rhuddlan 
eight  burgefles,  All  this  Hugh  Lupus  granted  to  Robert  of 
Rhuddlan ,  with  an  addition  of  certain  hamlets  dependent  on  the 
place  j  and  a  new  borough  was  eredted,  with  eighteen  burgefles, 
who  enjoyed  the  fame  privileges  with  thofe  of  Hereford  and  Ere - 
tril ;  and  were  exempted  from  all  fines  exceeding  twelve-pence, 
except  in  cafe  of  manflaughter,  theft,  and  heinfare ,  i.  e.  the  de¬ 
priving  a  perfon  of  his  fervant  J. 

Edward  I.  made  this  town  a  free  borough,  appointed  the  con-  A  Borough*, 
liable  of  the  caftle  for  the  time  being  to  be  mayor,  and  the  bailiffs 
to  be  chofen  annually  by  the  burgefles  on  Michaelmas-^ ay,  who 
were  to  be  prefented  to  the  conflable  to  be  fworrn  The  town 

#  Whitelcck ,  231. 

t  Probably  thofe  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  parifh  of  C<wm,  to  which 
this  manor  might  have  extended  ;  for  Dijfarch ,  or  Diferth,  adjoining  to  Cnvm-, 
is  cited  in  Doomfday-Book  as  belonging  to  it, 

|  Doom/day-BooL 
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was  to  have  power  of  imprifoning,  except  in  fuch  cafes  which 
aueaed  tie  life,  or  lois  of  limb:  when  criminals  of  this  nature 
were  to  be  committed  to  the  caftle,  burgeffes  only  were  permitted 
to  bail.  No  Jews  were  to  inhabit  the  town.  The  burgeffes  had 
a  foreft  and  free  warren ;  a  gild  cum  hanfa  et  loth  et  Jhoth,  fik  fak 

e\  theam  et  mfa»gentheji  et  lib.  per  totam  terram  de  Tbeoloniis,  lejla- 
Mur  agio  3  T)anegeldi  Gay  wit  See, 

,  This  charter  was  g‘ven  by  the  King  at  Flint,  September  8th,  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign;  T eftibus,  Rob.  Bath  &  Wells,  See. 

and  confirmed  by  Richard  II.  at  Leicefter,  and  again  at  Weft- 

minfter . 

No  con  (table  has  been  appointed  fince  the  days  of  Oliver 

CromweL 

The  burgeffes  contribute  towards  elefting  a  member  for  the 
boiough  of  Flint.  Thole  who  are  qualified  inhabit  the  place,  and 

that  part  of  the  parifh  called  Rhuddlan  Franchife,  which  extends 
above  a  mile  from  the  town* 

s  Parlement.  The  parlement  faid  to  have  been  held  here  in  1283,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  was  probably  no  more  than  a  council  affembled  by  the 
conqueror,  to  divide  his  new  conquefts  into  counties,  and  to  give 
faiutary  laws  to  the  Weljh ;  to  abolifh  any  antient  cuftoms  which 
tne  wife  prince  thought  detrimental,  and  to  introduce  fuch  of  the 
Englijh  as  would  prove  of  ufe.  This  was  not  done  haftily ;  for  in 
the  year  preceding,  a  commiffion  had  been  appointed,  with  Fho- 
mas  Beke,  bilhop  of  St.  David,  prefident;  who  were  to  confider 
and  report  upon  oath  the  different  laws  of  both  countries.  From 
their  refolutions  were  framed  the  famous  Statute  or  Rhuddlan; 
in  which,  among  many  excellent  inftitutions,  were  introduced 

Iheriffs 
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Hieriffs  and  coroners,  their  powers  defined,  and  the  principal 
crimes  of  the  times  pointed  out :  mo  ft  of  which  were  a£ts  of  vio¬ 
lence,  rapine,  and  theft  ■,  fuch  as  might  be  expected  to  exift  among 
people:  an  evil  which  refulted  more  from  the  turbulence  of  the 
times,  than  the  want  of  wholefome  laws  *. 

A  piece  of  antient  building,  called  the  Parlement  Houfe,  is 
Hill  to  be  feen  in  Rhuddlan  j  probably  the  place  where  the  king 
fat  in  council.  From  hence  he  actually  praftifed  the  well-known 
deceit  of  giving  them  a  prince  born  among  them,  who  never 
fpoke  a  word  of  Englijh,  and  whofe  life  and  converfation  no  man 
was  able  to  ftain  -f :  all  which  our  difcontented  nobility  eagerly 
accepted,  little  thinking  the  perfon  intended,  to  be  the  infant  Ed¬ 
ward,  juft  born  at  Caernarvon , 

The  bridge  confifts  of  two  arches.  It  appears  to  have  Bridge.. 
been  rebuilt  or  repaired  in  1595  :  that  date,  with  the  arms  of 
St.  Afaph,  and  the  initials  of  William  Hughes ,  the  bifhop  of  that 
time,  being  cut  in  the  battlements.  The  tides  flow  very  little 
higher  than  this  place  and  bring  up  to  the  bridge  flats  or  veifels 
of  about  feventy  tons.  The  port  of  thefe  parts  is  about  three 
miles  further,  at  the  vorryd,  or  great  ford,  where  the  river  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  fea ;  and  from  whence  much  corn  and  tim¬ 
ber  is  exported, 

The  houfe  called  the  Gwindy ,  or  Wine  Houfe,  mu  ft  not  be  for-  Gwi  nd  t,:,, 

gotten.  There  are  few  towns  in  Wales  which  have  not  one 
of  that  name:  but  the  ufe  has  long  been  loft..  In  old  times, 

#  See  the  Statuta  Wallin  paffim. 
f  Po<vjel ,  376. 
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fi!ofi  gentlemen’s  houfes  had  one  in  their  neighborhood,  where 
u.l;/  met  theii  friends  and  retainers,  to  ymgampio ,  or  to  exert 
feats  of  afhvity.  Here  the  gentleman  kept  a  wine  cellar,  which 
he  retailed  for  his  own  profit.  Here  they  paffed  the  day  in 
archery,  wreftling,  throwing  the  fledge,  and  other  manly  exercifes. 
At  fir  ft,  the  drinking  was  moderate  :  but  at  length  the  purpofe 
was  abufed ;  and  thefe  places  were  made  the  fandtuary  for  all  forts 
of  crimes,  committed  by  the  dependents  or  friends  of  the  owner 
of  the  G windy,  who  were  recommended  to  his  care :  and  there 
Llawruddion ,  i.  e.  perfons  who  came  red-handed  from  a  murder, 
were  protected  till  compofition  could  be  made  for  their  crimes. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  It  has  nothing  re¬ 
markable  about  it,  except  an  antient  grave-ftone,  with  a  flowery 
crofs  and  fwordj  the  laft  the  mark  of  the  gentility  of  the  perfon 
interred.  The  patronage  of  this  church  was  granted  in  1284  to 
the  fee  of  St.  Afaph ,  in  recompence  for  the  lofs  of  that  of  Eglwys- 

\'ac.o,  v/hich  had  been  taken  from  it,  and  beftowed  on  the  abby  of 

Conway 

1  he  priory  of  black-friers,  flood  about  half  a  mile  fouth  of  the 
caflle.  There  is  a  fragment  which  bears  the  marks  of  antiquity 
the  refc  is  difguifed  in  the  form  of  a  farm-houfe  and  barn.  We 
do  not  know  the  time  of  its  foundation:  but  it  was  certainly  be¬ 
fore  the  conqueft  by  Edward  I.  as  Anian,  or  Eineon  de  Schonan,  a 
/VI ar  of  this  houle,  was  made  bilhop  of  St.  Afaph  in  1268*  It 
fuffered  much  in  the  wars  between  Edward  and  Llewelyn,  but  foon 
recovered  its  Ioffes,  towards  which  they  were  allowed  17  /.  10  s.  "f 

*  Willis's  St.  rlfaph,  159.  Rot,  Wallia,  92. 
t  Rymer ,  ii.  292* 
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befides  a  grant  of  a  fifhery  on  the  Clwyd  with  one  net,  free  from 
any  obflrudlion  *.  On  the  diffolution,  the  houfe  was  granted  to 
Harry  ap  Harry ,  and  now  belongs  to  John  Davies ,  efq;  of 
Llanerch . 

Near  this  place  were  certain  lands,  called  Nunneland  and  St* 

Marieland  j- :  but  whether  they  had  reference  to  any  houfe  of  fe¬ 
male  religious,  I  cannot  fay. 

The  hofpital,  which  exifted  in  1281,  flood  between  the  town 
and  Bodyryddan , 

As  foon  as  Edward  l*  had  fmifhed  the  fortifications  of  Rhuddlan , 
and  filled  his  new  town  with  inhabitants,  he  and  bifhop  Anian  II. 
made  different  petitions  to  the  pope,  to  remove  the  fee  of  St. 

Afaph  to  thus  place  J.  They  urged  the  folitude  and  infecurity  of 
the  former ;  its  hazard  from  banditti  \  and  the  danger  to  which 
the  body  of  the  mofl  glorious  confeffor  St.  Afaph  was  continually 
expofed :  and  the  king  in  particular  adds,  the  great  fafety  of  this 
place,  by  reafon  of  the  vafl  works  he  had  completed.  But  thefe 
petitions  never  took  effebl :  fruflrated  either  by  the  death  of  the 
pope,  or  the  exhortion  of  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury ,  to  rebuild 
the  cathedral  on  its  antient  fite. 

A  little  beyond  the  priory  I  defcended  the  bank,  and  fording  St.  Asaph. 
the  Clwyd3  foon  came  in  fight  of  St.  Afaph.  The  handfome  exten- 
five  bridge,  the  little  town,  and  the  cathedral  mixed  with  trees, 
form  a  mofl  agreeable  view.  The  place  is  feated  on  the  Hope  of 
a  pleafant  eminence :  the  cathedral  on  its  fummit.  The  Clwyd 

*  Rot .  W allies .  90. 

4  Sebright  MSS . 

X  Rymer>  ii.  245,  Willis's  St.  Afaph ,  45.  149.  15 p 
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Cathedral, 


i  uns  on  the  eaftern  fide  :  the  Elwy,.  a  moft  turbulent  ftream}  on 

the  weftern  .  and  from  the  la  ft  is  taken  the  Britifh  name  of  Elan - 

FJwy.  The  townfliip  in  which  it  Hands,  is  alfo  called  Bryn- 

Paulin ;  and  one  part  of  it,  Bren  y  Wylfa,  or  the  brow  of  the 

watch:  from  which  circumftances,  as  well  as  the  great  fitnefs  of 

the  fituation,  between  two  rivers,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  was 

a  place  of  encampment  of  Paulinus, ,  in,  his  way  to  or  from 
Mona . 

Its  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  may  be  fpoken  of  with  more  certain  tv. 
When  Kentigern,  biihop  of  Gla/gow,  was  driven  from  his  fee  in 
543,  he  retired  into  Wales,  and  eltablilhed  here  a  monaftery  for 
niiie  hundred  and  fixty-five  monks,  inftituted  on  the  fame  plan 
with  that  of  Bangor  ;  part  for  labor,  part  for  prayer*  Here  he 
buiii  a  church ;  and  having  won  over  the  Britijh  prince  Maglo- 
cunusy  once  his  violent  opponent,  eftablifhed  here  a  fee,  and  was 
himfelf  the  firft  biihop.  Being  recalled  to  Scotland ,  he  nominated 
iOi  fucceffor,  Afaphy  or  Hajfaph ,  a  Briton  of  great  piety  and  good 
family  (oeing  grandfbn  of  Pabo  pou  Prydain),  He  died  in  5965 
was  buried  in  his  cathedral,  and  gave  name  to  the  place, 

I  he  church  was  prft  built  of  wood;  but  foon  after,  of  ftone3 
In  I247>  during  the  wars  of  Henry  III.  the  diocefe  was  deftroyed 
by  fire  and  lword  *,  and  the  biihop,  who  fided  with  the  Englijh, 
obliged  to  live  on  alms.  In  1282,  the  cathedral  was  burnt  down; 
but  ample  amends  was  made  to  the  fee,  by  the  grant  of  Edward  L 
or  lands  in  Newmarket,  Manner  ch ,  Bincolyn ,  Owed y  Mynedd ,  and  a 
rich  mineral  tra6l  in  Biferth :  four  hundred  and  nine  acres  were 
given,  each  of  which  appears  at  that  time  to  be  valued  at  only 
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fix-pence  A  In  1402,  the  church  underwent  new  misfortunes  j 
being  burnt  by  Owen  Glyndwr ,  together  with  the  palace,  and  ca¬ 
nons  houfes  i  who,  flrange  to  fay !  foon  after  brought  over  to  his 
party,  John  Trevor,  the  injured  bifhop  of  the  fee,  who  was  de¬ 
prived  on  account  of  his  revolt.  After  this,  the  church  remained 
in  ruins  for  eighty  years,  when  it  was  re-built  by  that  worthy  pre¬ 
late,  Richard  Redman ,  The  fame  building  ftill  remains,  hand- 
fome,  plain,  and  neat.  The  prefent  dean  and  chapter  are  now  re¬ 
building  (out  of  a  fund  veiled  in  them  for  that  purpofe)  the  choir, 
after  the  inevitable  dilapidations  of  time  in  the  fpace  of  near  four 
hundred  years,  The  good  imitation  of  the  gothic,  and  the  happy 
copy  in  the  eaft  window,  of  the  noble  remains  in  Tintern  abby, 
will  add  no  imall  beauty  to  the  church,  and  credit  to  the  idea, 
The  tombs  are  very  few.  Here  is  one  in  an  epifcopal  habit, 
fuppofed  to  commemorate  that  munificent  biftiop,  David  ap 
Owen ,  who  died  in  1512;  and  in  the  church-yard,  near  the  weft 
door,  is  a  plain  altar  monument  of  bifhop  Ifaac  Borrow ,  who  de¬ 
parted  in  1680:  and  whofe  pious  addrefs  I  can  read  without  any 
offence,  howfoever  papiftical  zealots  may  think  it, 

Rl<uvi?e  Isaacs  Asaphensis  Epifcopi 
In  manum  Domini  depofita 
In  fpem  let®  refurre&ionis 
Per  fola  Ctf  RiSTi  jnerita, 

Obiit  diCtus  Reverendns  Pater  fed!  D,  Johannis  Baptist#* 

An,  Dom.  1 68qe  ^Etatis  67, 

Et  tranllatiqnis  fu®  undecim@, 

♦  Urigkt  MU, 
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O  vos  tranfeuntes  in  Domum  Domini 
In  Domum  orationis 
Orate  pro  confervo  veltro, 

Ut  inveniat  mifericordiam  in  die  Domini. 

In  the  church-yard  of  the  parifh-church,  is  another  tomb,  fin- 
gular  enough,  with  foliage,  a  fhield  with  a  lion  rampant,  infcribed 
around,  Hie  jacet  Ranulfus  de  Smalwode ;  and  beneath  the  fhield 
paffes  a  fword,  held  by  a  hand.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  brought 
from  Rhuddlan ;  but  we  are  left  unacquainted  with  the  perfon 
whofe  memory  it  perpetuates 

This  church  ftands  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  ferves 
for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  country,  the  cathe¬ 
dral  not  being  ufed  for  that  purpofe. 

The  members  of  the  chapter  are  the  dean,  archdeacon,  (who 
is  the  bifhop)  fix  prebendaries,  and  feven  canons.  Befides  thefe, 
belong  to  the  church,  four  vicars  choral,  four  finging-men,  four 
choriflers,  and  an  organifh 

The  prefent  palace  is  not  very  magnificent.  The  walls  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  built  by  bifhop  David  ap  Owen ,  reftorer  of 
the  houfe,  in  1503,  after  it  had  lain  in  ruins  a  hundred  years. 

The  diocefe  comprehends  all  Flintjhire,  excepting  Haw ar den ; 
all  Denbighfhire>  but  the  deanery  of  Byffrin  Clwyd\  all  Mont  gome- 
ryjhire ,  excepting  feven  parifhes  5  and  the  hundreds  of  Mowddwie , 

*  An  oid  drawing  of  this,  and  feme  other  antient  TVelJh  monuments,  were 
moft  obligingly  prefented  to  me,  by  that  excellent  antiquary,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
William  Cole ,  of  Milton ,  near  Cambridge ;  a  gentleman,  to  whom  I  have  been 
frequently  indebted  for  variety  of  ufeful  information. 
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Penllyn ,  and  Ideirnion ,  in  Meirionyddjhire :  and  trefpaftes  a  little 
even  on  Shropjhire.  The  number  of  livings  are  a  hundred  and 
thirty;  of  which  all,  except  feven  %  are  in  the  patronage  of 
the  bifhop :  as  is  the  valuable  deanery. 

The  road  from  St.  Afaph  along  the  common  called  the  Row, 
is  extremely  beautiful :  is  watered  by  the  Elwy ,  which  runs  be¬ 
neath  lofty  banks,  finely  wooded  :  at  its  extremity  is  Pont  yr  adit 
Gochy  a  noble  bridge  of  one  lofty  arch,  eighty-five  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter.  The  Elwy  here  takes  another  diredlion,  running  weft,  and 
then  north,  along  moft  romantic  dingles,  varied  with  meadows, 
woods,  and  cavernous  rocks  :  neither  is  it  deftitute  of  antiquities. 
T  fynnon  vair,  or  our  lady’s  well,  a  fine  fpring,  inclofed  in  an  angu¬ 
lar  wall,  formerly  roofed  ;  and  the  ruins  of  a  crofs-fhaped  cha¬ 
pel,  finely  over-grown  with  ivy,  exhibit  a  venerable  view,  in  a 
deep  wooded  bottom,  not  remote  from  the  bridge :  and  this,  in 
days  of  pilgrimage,  the  frequent  haunt  of  devotees. 

The  moft  capital  view  of  thefe  pidlurcfque  glens,  is  from  Pen- 
craig,  on  the  grounds  of  Mrs.  Jones ,  of  Galt-vaenan \  from  whence 
is  a  fight  of  three  at  once,  together  with  an  unfpeakable  variety 
of  other  objects,  extremely  worthy  a  vifit  from  every  traveller. 

At  Llannerch ,  the  chief  feat  of  my  kinfman,  John  Davies ,  efq; 
formerly  called  Lleweni  Vechan ,  about  half  a  mile  to  trie  call  of 
the  bridge,  I  flopped  a  while  to  admire  the  charming  view  of  the 
vale  of  Clwyd,  with  the  magnificent  boundary  between  it  and 
Flintjhire.  The  intervening  plain  is  of matchlefs  fertility:  inclo- 
fures  creep  high  up  the  hills ;  the  remaining  part  is  divided  into 

*  Viz.  Holywell,  Flintjhire ;  Kevedoc,  alias  St,  George,  Benbighjhire ;  Kin- 
nerfley,  Ofweltry,  Knocking,  Whittington,  Selattin,  Sahp. 
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various  fummits,  in  the  feafon,  glowing  to  the  Getting  fun  with 
the  purple  flowers  of  the  heath.  Churches  and  neat  manfions  en¬ 
liven  the  fcene.  From  <Tremeirchion-Greeny  placed  high  above 
Llannerch ,  is  a  very  fine  view  of  the  whole  vale.,  of  the  weftern 
boundary,  and  the  lofty  tradl  of  Snowdon.  The  middle,  from 
end  to  end,  is  enriched  with  towns  and  caftles  ;  among  which 
rifes  fupreme,  the  rock  of  Denbigh ,  topped  with  its  great  fortrefs. 

In  Lremeirchion  church  is  the  mutilated  tomb  of  Sir  Robert 
Pounder  ling)  before  mentioned.  By  his  croffed  legs,  it  feems  he 
had  attained  the  merit  of  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  fepulchre. 

Dafydd  Ddu*  Under  a  handfome  gothic  arch  lies,  in  prieftly  veflments, 

well  executed,  the  image  of  Dafydd  Dduy  or  the  black  of  Hirad -= 
dug.  Underneath  is  infcribed,  Hie  jacet  David  ap  Roderic  ap 
Madog.  He  was  vicar  of  this  place,  and  dignitary  of  St.  Afaph: 
prophet  and  poet :  and  had  a  great  concern  in  regulating  our 
profody.  The  Daroganeu,  or  prophecies  of  Robin  Ddu ,  fo  cele« 
brated  in  North  Wales ,  I  believe  properly  belong  to  Dafydd ,  who 
fiourifhed  in  1340,  above  a  hundred  years  before  the  time  of 
Robin . 

In  this  church  flood  a  crofs,  celebrated  for  its  miracles,  which 
are  celebrated  in  an  ozvdwl}  or  poem,  about  the  year  1500,  by 
Gryffydd  ap  If  an  ap  Lien  vychan .  The  crofs  is  now  demolifhed  5 
but  the  carved  capital  is  ftill  to  be  feen,  in  a  building  adjoining 
to  the  church-yard. 

In  the  bottom,  not  far  from  Lremcrchion ,  lies,  half  buried  in 
woods,  the  fingular  houfe  of  Bachegraig ..  It  confifls  of  a  manfion, 
and  three  fides,  inclofing  a  fquare  court.  The  firft  confifls  of  a 
vaft  hall,  and  parlour :  the  reft  of  it  rifes  into  fix  wonderful  fro- 
7  .ties, 
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ries,  including  the  cupola ;  and  forms  from  the  fecond  floor  the 
figure  of  a  pyramid  :  the  rooms  final!,  and  inconvenient.  The 
bricks  are  admirable,  and  appear  to  have  been  made  in  Holland ; 
and  the  model  of  the  houfe  was  probably  brought  from  Flanders , 
where  this  fpecies  of  building  was  not  unfrequent.  The  country 
people  fay,  that  it  was  built  by  the  devil,  in  one  night,  and  that 
the  architect  ftill  preferves  an  apartment  in  it:  but  Sir  Richard 
Clough ,  an  eminent  merchant  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth ,, 
feems  to  have  a  better  title  to  the  honor.  The  initials  of  his 
name  are  in  iron  on  the  front,  with  the  date  1567;  and  on  the 
gate- v/ ay  that  of  1569. 

Sir  Richard  was  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  character,  who  raifed 
himfelf,  by  his  merit,  from  a  poor  boy  at  Denbigh ,  to  one  of  the 
greateft  merchants  of  his  time.  He  was  firft  a  chorifter  at 
Chefter  *  :  then  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  apprentice  to  the 
'famous  Sir  Thomas  Grejham ;  and  afterwards  his  partner.  Flis  re- 
fidence.  was  chiefly  at  Antwerp ,  where  his  body  was  interred  :  his 
heart  in  Whichurch ,  a  neighbouring  church.  He  is  faid  to  have 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem ,  and  to  have  been  made  knight 
of  the  holy  fepulchre :  this  is  confirmed;  for  he  afliimed  the  five 
erodes,  the  badge  of  that  order,  for  his  arms  f.  His  wealth  was 
fo  great,  that  Efe  a  aeth  yn  Glough,  or  He  is  become  a  Clough 
grew  into  a  proverb,  on  the  attainment  of  riches  by  any  perfon. 
He  left  two  daughters:  one  he  beftowed,  with  this  houfe,  and 
certain  tythes  in  Llein ,  on  Roger  Sa'lujbury ,  a  younger  fon  of 
Llewenni :  the  other  on  a  JPTynne ,  oi  Melay,  with  whom  he  gave 

*  Fuller's  Br.  Worthies.  Flinttbire,  p.  4©* 
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the  abby  of  Maenan.  Sir  Richard  meditated  great  things  for  the 
advantage  of  his  country  :  he  defigned  to  make  the  Clwyd  navi¬ 
gable  from  Rhuddlan 3  to  have  introduced  commerce  3  and  to  have 
made  the  Tides  of  his  court  the  magazines,  from  which  he  was  to 
difpenfe  his  imports  to  the  neighboring  parts. 

In  front  of  the  houfe,  crofs  the  Clwyd  on  Pont  y  Camhull ,  and, 
turning  to  the  left,  crofs  it  again  at  Pont  Gryjfyddy  in  ordei  to 
fearch  in  the  parifh  of  Bodfariy  for  the  antient  V 1 arts .  Soon  enter 
the  deep  pafs,  formed  by  nature  in  the  Clwydian  hihs,  fiom  the 
vales  into  the  county  of  Flint .  But  neither  my  own  examination, 
or  that  of  fome  intelligent  friends,  availed  any  thing.  The  foie 
remaining  antiquity  is  Britijh 3  a  poft  on  a  hill  to  the  left,  called 
Mod  y  Gaery  or  the  hill  of  the  camp.  The  beauty  of  the  ride 
makes  amends  for  the  difappointment.  The  vale  is  natrow,  iei~ 
tile,  diverfified  with  groves,  and  watered  by  the  cryftal  Wheeler „ 
The  part  about  Maes  mynan  is  fingularly  fine,  confifting  of  de¬ 
tached  hills,  cloathed  with  timber  3  a  charming  extent  of  mea¬ 
dows  3  and  the  lofty  mountain  Moel  y  pare,  fkirted  with  trees, 
contrafting  itfelf  to  the  fofter  part  of  the  feenery.  This  place  is 
at  prefent  the  property  of  Sir  Roger  Moftyny  purchafed  by  one  ot 
his  family  from  the  MaJJieSy  a  name  which  reprefented  the  county 
of  Flint  as  early  as  the  firfl  of  queen  Mary  A  This  place  has 
been  called  Llys  Maes  Mynany  or  the  palace  of  Maes  Mynan ,  where 
Llewelyn  a/p  Gryffydd,  lafl  prince  of  Wales,  refided  in  a  houfe, 
whofe  foundations,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  were  to  be  feen  in 
an  adjacent  meadow  j\ 

*  Willis’’ &  Not.  Parliam.  ii»  part  2nd.  25. 
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But  there  is  no  part  of  this  vale  that  furnifhed  me  with  the 
left  veftige  of  the  Roman  ftation,  Varis>  mentioned  by  Antonine,  in 
his  eleventh  Iter,  and  placed  at  nineteen  or  twenty-one  miles 
diftant  from  Conovium ,  or  Caer-hen  ;  for  there  appears  an  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  reading. 

Quit  the  turnpike  road  on  the  left;  ford  the  JVheler ;  and,  after 
crofting  the  Clwyd ,  reach  Lleweni .  On  this  fpot  is  faid  to  have 
reftded,  about  the  year  720,  Marchweithian ,  one  of  the  fifteen 
tribes  or  nobility  of  North  Wales .  At  prefent  it  is  the  feat  of  the 
honorable  Fhomas  Fitzmaurice ,  lately  purchafed  by  him  from  Sir 
Robert  Salufbury  Cotton ,  baronet,  of  Cumbermere-Abby ,  in  Chejhire . 

That  gentleman  poftfeffed  this  place  by  the  marriage  of  his  an- 
ceftor,  Sir  Robert  Cotton ,  with  Hejler ,  lifter  to  Sir  John  Salufbury , 
the  laft  baronet  of  his  name,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The 
Salufburies  were  an  Englijh  family,  fettled  here  before  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  Several  of  the  portraits  were  transferred  with  the 
eftate,  to  the  prefent  owner,  and  preferved  in  the  magnificent  old 
hall.  Sir  John  Salufbury  the  Strong ,  is  reprefented  on  board,  a  half 
length,  with  fhort  dufky  hair,  beardlefs,  in  a  yellow  figured  jac¬ 
ket,  a  vaft  ruff,  and  one  hand  on  his  fword  :  dated  1591  :  ast.  24. 

He  fucceeded  to  the  eftate  on  the  execution  of  his  elder  brother 

IhomaSj  who  fuffered  in  1586,  for  his  concern  in  Babingtori %  plot.  !•  Sir  Thomas. 

A  pidture,  fuppofed  to  be  his,  is  to  be  feen  here ;  reprefenting  him 

in  a  grey  and  black  veft,  dark  hair,  fhort  whifkers,  bufhy  beard, 

and  with  an  ear-ring  :  his  bonnet  in  his  hand  ;  his  bread:  naked. 

Sir  Henry ,  the  firft  baronet,  is  placed  fitting  in  his  fhirt  j  his 
bofom  naked :  over  one  arm  is  caft  a  red  mantle :  his  breeches 
red,  with  points  at  his  knees  i  his  ftockings  purple  j  his  flippers 

Yol,  II.  E  rich 
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rich  in  lace  ;  his  beard  bulky ;  his  whifkers  Email :  he  is  feated  in 
a  balcony,  as  if  at  his  toilet.  I  have  feen  here  a  fine  pidture  of 
II.  Sir  Thomas,  his  eldeft  fon,  Sir  Thomas,  as  much  diftinguifhed  by  his  pen  as 

his  fword.  He  appears  as  if  on  the  point  of  quitting  his  family, 
to  join  the  army  $  for  he  was  a  diftinguifhed  loyalift  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  He  is  taking  leave  of  his  lady  and  three  children ; 
is  drelfed  in  a  buff  furtout,  brown  boots,  with  a  rich  fcymetar  by 
his  fide  $  attended  by  two  grehounds,  a  groom,  dreffed  in  a  long 
canvas  gown,  holding  a  horfe,  with  the  arms  of  the  houfe  on  the 
man's  fhoulders,  by  way  of  badge.  This  gentleman  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Jefus  College ,  Oxford :  and  having,  as  Wood  *  fays,  a  na¬ 
tural  geny  to  poetry  and  romance,  exercifed  himfelf  much  in  thofe 
juvenile  ftudies;  and  produced  from  his  pen,  the  Hiftory  of  Jofeph , 
in  Englifh  verfe,  in  thirteen  chapters.  He  retired  to  Lleweni  s 
and  died  in  1643. 

Catherine  y  I  must  not  omit  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  exceedingly  celebrated 
Eerain.  jn  this  part  of  Wales ;  the  famous  Catherine  Tudor ,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Catherine  of  Berain ,  from  her  feat  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood.  She  was  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Tudor  ap  Robert 
Fychan ,  of  Berain :  fhe  took  for  her  firft  hufband  John  Salujhury, 
heir  of  Lleweni ;  and  on  his  death  gave'  her  hand  to  Sir  Richard 
Clough .  The  tradition  goes,  that  at  the  funeral  of  her  beloved 
fpoufe,  fhe  was  led  to  church  by  Sir  Richard ,  and  from  church  by 
Morris  Wynne ,  of  Gw e dir,  who  whifpered  to  her  his  wifh  of  being 
her  fecond :  fhe  refufed  him  with  great  civility,  informing  him, 
that  fhe  had  accepted  the  propofals  of  Sir  Richard ,  in  her  way  to 


*  At  hen*  Oxon.  ii..  25. 
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church  i  but  affured  him  (and  was  as  good  as  her  word)  that  in 
cafe  fhe  performed  the  fame  fad  duty  (which  fhe  was  then  about) 
to  the  knight,  he  might  depend  on  being  her  third.  From  this 
match  I  have  the  honor  of  fome  of  Catherine' s  blood  in  my  veins. 
As  foon  as  Ihe  had  compofed  this  gentleman,  to  fhew  that  Hie  had 
no  fuperftition  about  the  number  three,  Ihe  concluded  with  Ed¬ 
ward  'Thelwal ,  of  Plas  y  Ward ,  efq;  departed  this  life  Auguft  27  ; 
and  was  interred  at  Llanivydd  on  the  ill  of  September ,  1591. 

Her  portrait  is  an  excellent  three-quarters,  on  wood.  The 
plate  reprefents  the  drefs.  By  the  date,  1568,  it  feems  to  have 
been  painted  by  Lucas  de  Heere ;  the  only  artift  which  I  know  of 
in  that  period,  equal  to  the  performance.  I  was  told,  that  in  the 
locket  fhe  wore  to  the  gold  chain,  was  the  hair  of  her  fecond  and 
favorite  hufband. 

Lleweniy  notwithftanding  it  lies  on  a  flat,  has  moft  pleafmg 
views  of  the  mountains  on  each  fide  of  the  vale :  the  town  and 
caftle  of  Denbigh  form  moft  capital  objects,  at  the  diftance  of  two 
miles :  and  the  nearer  environs  of  the  place,  promife  to  animate 
the  country  by  the  commercial  fpirit  of  their  acftive  mafter. 

David ,  brother  of  our  laft  Llewelyn ,  makes  great  complaints 
of  the  havock  made  by  Reginald  de  Grey ,  juftice  of  Chejler ,  in 
cutting  down  his  wood  of  Lleweni  *  which  David  probably 
held  as  lord  of  Denbigh. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  weft  of  this  houfe,  vifit  the  church  of 
Whitchurch ,  or  St.  Marcellus,  the  parifh  church  of  Denbigh.  In 
the  porch,  a  fmall  brafs  fhews,  kneeling  at  an  altar,  Richard  Mid- 
delton  (governor  of  Denbigh  caftle  under  Edward  VI.  Mary ,  and 
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Elizabeth )  who,  with  Jane  his  wife,  was  interred  beneath.  Be¬ 
hind  him  are  nine  fons :  behind  her  feven  daughters.  He  died 
in  1575  :  fhe  in  1 565.  His  virtues  are  rehearfed  in  the  following 
quaint  lines : 

A 

In  vayn  we  bragg  and  boaft  of  bloody  in  vayne  of  finne  we  vaunte, 

Syth  flefli  and  blood  laud  lodge  at  laft  where  nature  did  us  graunte. 

So  where  he  lyeth  that  lyved  of  late  with  love  and  favour  muche. 

To  fynde  his  friend,  to  feel  his  foes,  his  country  ikante  had  fuche. 

When  lyff  did  well  reporte  his  death,  whofe  death  hys  lyff  doth  trye. 

And  poyntes  with  fynger  what  he  was  that  here  in  claye  doth  lye^ 

His  virtues  fhall  enroll  his  adtes,  his  tom.be  lhall  tell  his  name. 

His  fonnes  and  daughters  left  behind,  fliall  blaze  on  Erth  his  fame* 

Took  under  feete  and  you  fliall  fynde,  upon  the  ftone  yow  flande. 

The  race  he  ranne,  the  lyff  he  lead,  each  with  an  upright  hand. 

Several  of  the  fons  were  men  of  diftinguiflied  chara<5ters.  The 
third,  William ,  was  a  fea  captain,  and  an  eminent  poet.  His 
early  education  was  at  Oxford:  but  his  military  turn  led  him 
abroad,  where  he  fignalized  himfelf  as  foldier  and  failor.  He 
tranflated  the  pfalms  into  Weljh  metre,  and  finifhed  them  on  Jan . 
4th,  1595,  apud  Scutum  infulam  occidentalium  Indorum ;  which,  as 
Vvrell  as  his  Barddoniaeth ,  or  art  of  Wrelfh  poetry,  were  publifhed  in 
London :  the  fir-ft  in  1603,.  the  other  in  1593  *.  It  is  fayed,  that  he, 
with  captain  'Thomas  Price ,  of  Plasyollin and  one  captain  Koet% 
were  the  firft  who  fmoked,  or  (as  they  called  it)  drank  tobacco  pub- 
lickly  in  London ;  and  that  the  Londoners  flocked  from  all  parts  to 
fee  them  f.  Pipes  were  not  then  invented,  fo  they  ufed  the 

*  At  hen.  Oxen.  i.  284. 
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twifted  leaves,  or  fegars .  The  invention  is  ufually  afcribed  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh .  It  may  be  fo;  but  he  was  too  good  a  courtier 
to  fmoke  in  public,  efpecially  in  the  reign  of  James ,  who  even 
condefcended  to  write  a  book  againft  the  practice,  under  the  title 
of  The  Counter-blaft  to  Tobacco . 

Thomas ,  the  fourth  fon,  became  lord  mayor  of  Londony  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  family  of  Chirkcajlle.  It  is  recorded,  that 
having  married  a  young  wife  in  his  old  age,  the  famous  fong  of 
Room  for  cuckolds ,  here  comes  my  lord  mayor !  was  invented  on  the 
occafion  *. 

Charles ,  the  fifth  fon,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  government  of 
-  Denbigh  caftle. 

I  now  fpeak  of  the  fixth  fon,  Hugh ;  a  perfon  whofe  ufeful  life 
would  give  luflre  to  the  greateft  family.  This  gentleman  (after¬ 
wards  Sir  Hugh)  difplayed  very  early  his  great  talents ;  and  began, 
as  we  are  told  by  himfelf,  by  fearching  for  coal  within  a  mile  of 
his  native  place.  His  attempt  did  not  meet  with  fuccefs  :  his 
genius  was  deftined  to  a<5b  on  a  greater  ftage.  The  Capital  af¬ 
forded  him  ample  fpace  for  his  vaft  attempts :  few  readers  need 
be  told,  that  he  planned  and  brought  to  perfection,  the  great  de- 
fign  of  fupplying  the  city  with  water.  This  plan  was  meditated 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but  no  one  was  found  bold  enough  to 
attempt  it.  In  1608,  the  dauntlefs  Welshman  flept  forth,  and 
smote  the  rock:  and  on  Michaelmas  1613,  the  waters  flowed 
into  the  thirfling  metropolis.  He  brought  it,  in  defiance  of  hills 
and  vallies,  reckoning  every  winding,  near  thirty-nine  miles  ; 
conveyed  it  by  aquedudts  in  fome  places ,  in  others  pierced  the 
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high  grounds,  and  gave  it  a  fubterraneous  courfe.  He  was  a  true 
prototype  of  the  later  genius  of  fimilar  works ;  but  he  facrificed 
private  fortune  to  the  public  good.  Two  thoufand  pounds 
a  month,  which  he  gained  from  the  Cardiganjhire  mines,  were 
{wallowed  up  in  this  river  *.  He  received  the  empty  honor  of 
feeing  himfelf  attended  by  the  king,  his  ctfurt,  and  all  the  corpo¬ 
ration  of  London ,  among  whom  was  his  brother  (defigned  mayor 
for  the  enfuing  year).  The  waters  gufhed  out  in  their  prefence, 
and  the  great  architect  received  their  applaufe,  and  knighthood ; 
and,  in  1622,  the  title  of  baronet.  His  own  fair  fortune  being 
expended  on  an  undertaking,  which  now  brings  in  to  the  pro- 
prietors  an  amazing  revenue,  he  was  reduced  to  become  a 
hireling  furveyor,  and  was  eminently  ufeful  in  every  place 
where  draining  or  mining  was  requifite.  I  fhall  have  occa- 
fion  to  {peak  of  fome  other  of  his  labors  in  the  courfe  of  this 

book.  He  died  in  1631  f.  Sir - Myddelkon ,  the  lad 

baronet  of  this  branch  of  the  family,  died  a  few  years  ago.  The 
prefent  reprefentative  is  a  wddow  in  didrefsful  circumftances  :  Sir 
Hugh  left  a  certain  number  of  (hares  to  the  Goldfmith' s  company, 
to  be  divided  among  the  poor  members ;  but,  as  the  hufband  of 
this  poor  woman  happened  not  to  be  of  the  company,  the  repre¬ 
fentative  of  the  greateft  benefaflor  London  ever  had,  is,  I  truft 
through  ignorance  of  her  cafe,  permitted  to  linger  away  her  days 
in  cruel  penury. 

A  mural  monument  needlefsly  attempts  to  preferve  the  me¬ 
mory  of  that  great  antiquary,  Humphrey  Llwyd \  He  is  repre¬ 
fen  tedin  a  Spaniflj  drefs,  kneeling  at  an  altar,  beneath  a  range  of 
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fmall  arches ;  above,  a  multitude  of  quarterings  proclame  his 
long  defcent.  He  derived  himfelf  from  the  Rofendales  of  the 
north,  who  fettled  at  Foxhall ,  in  this  neighborhood,  in  1297,  by 
marriage  with  the  heirefs  of  the  place.  He  himfelf  was  of  a 
branch,  which  fixed  at  Denbigh.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford ,  a 
commoner  of  Brazen-nofe  college,  and  mailer  of  arts.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  place,  an  accomplifhed  gentleman.  He  llu- 
died  at  the  univerfity  the  healing  art;  but  is  celebrated  as  a  per- 
fon  of  great  eloquence,  an  excellent  rhetorician,  and  found  philo- 
fopher.  After  the  panegyric  pafied  on  him  by  Cambden ,  it  would 
be  prefumptious  to  add  any  thing  relative  to  his  great  fkill  in  the 
antiquities  of  our  country.  He  pradlifed,  for  his  amufement, 
phyfic  and  mufic.  The  motto  on  his  portrait,  in  pofifeffion  of  his 
reprefentative  John  Lloyd ,  of  Afion>  efq;  exprefies  his  liberal  turn  of 
mind:  Hwy pery  klod Nagolyd Fame  is  better  than  Wealth. 
In  medicine,  and  the  ftudy  of  antiquities,  he  has  left  feveral  proofs 
of  his  knowlege,  which  fee ips  to  have  been  quite  unconfined. 
He  made  the  map  of  England ,  for  his  friend  Ortelius .  For  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  lord  Lumley ,  (whofe  filler  he  married)  he  formed  a 
large  colledlion  of  ufeful  and  curious  books ;  which  were  after¬ 
wards  purchafed  by  James  I.  and  now  make  the  moll  valuable 
part  of  the  Britijh  Mufeum  *.  In  his  lalF  letter  to  the  great  geo¬ 
grapher  Ortelius  f,  he  forefees  his  own  death,  which  happened 
foon  after  its  date,  in  Auguft  15  68,  aged  41.  The  very  fimple 
infcription  on  the  monument  promifes  his  character;  but  inllead, 
appears  only  three  lines  of  a  pfalm  tune. 

*  Grainger ,  i.  270.  For  the  hiftory  of  his  works,  fee  Athen.  Oxen .  i. 
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CORPS  AND  EARTILY  fhape  doth  reft.  Here  tombd  in  your  light. 

Of  Humfrey  Lloyd ,  Mr  of  Arte,  a  famous  worthy  Wight. 

By  fortune’s  hapye  Lore  he  Efpowfyd  and  take  hys  wyfe  to  be 
Barbara,  fecond  Syfter  to  the  noble  Lord  Lumle : 

Splendian ,  Hare,  Jane ,  and  John,  Humfrey ,  Alfo  a  Lumley , 

His  Children  were,  of  whych  be  dead  Jane  and  eke  Humfrey. 

His  famous  Monuments  and  dedes  that  lufteth  for  to  fee. 

Here  in  the  Epytaph  annext  fet  forth  at  large  they  Be. 

The  tomb  of  Sir  John  Salujbury  is  altar-lhaped :  his  image, 
and  that  of  his  lady,  are  placed  in  it,  recumbent  j  he  in  armour; 
ihe  with  a  great  ruff.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  this  good  couple, 
except  that  Sir  John  died  in  1578  ;  and  that  ten  years  after  ihe 
ereded  this  monument  to  his  memory,  and  I  fuppofe  to  her  own, 
a  blank  being  left  for  the  year  and  day  of  her  departure* 

A  little  further  hands  Denbigh ,  placed,  like  Sterlings  on  the 
hope  of  a  great  rock,  crowned  with  a  caftle.  Its  antient  Britijb 
name  was  Cajiell  Kled  vryn  yn  Rhos,  or  the  Craggy  Hill  in  Rhos , 
the  former  name  of  the  trad  in  which  it  is  feated.  The 
word  Dinbech ,  the  prefent  Weljh  appellation,  fignifies  a  fmall  hill, 
which  it  is,  comparative  to  the  neighboring  mountains,  I  he  firfl 
time  I  find  any  mention  of  it,  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  L  from  whom  David,  in  defiance  of  his  brother  Llewelyn , 
chofe  to  hold  this  lordihip,  together  with  the  cantred  of  Dyffryn 
Clwyd  *  He  made  it  his  refidence  till  the  conquelt  of  our 
country ;  foon  after  which,  he  was  taken  near  the  place,  and  Car¬ 
ried,  loaden  with  irons,  to  the  Englijh  monarch  at  Rhuddl-an • 
The  king  politically  fecured  his  new  acquifitions,  by  bellowing 
feveral  of  the  great  lordlhips  on  his  followers.  Fie  gave  that  ot 
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Denbigh  to  Henry  Lacy ,  earl  of  Lincoln ,  who  bulk  the  caille,  and 
inclofed  within  a  wall  the  fmall  town  he  found  there.  Among 
other  priveleges,  he  gave  his  valfals  liberty  of  killing  and  deftroy- 
ing  ail  manner  of  wild  beafls  on  the  lordfhip,  except  in  certain 
parts  referved  out  of  the  grant ;  I  fuppofe  for  the  purpofe  of  the 
particular  amufement  of  the  lord  * ;  for  I  find,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  the  names  of  five  parks  in  this  lordfhip,  viz.  Moylewike , 

Carefnodooke ,  Kylford ,  Bagh* ,  and  Pofey ,  of  which  the  king  cor.  Hi- 
tuted  Owen  Tudor,  ranger.  On  the  death  of  Lacy,  the  lordfhip 
palled  to  Thomas  earl  of  Lancajler,  by  virtue  of  his  marriage  with 
Alicia,  daughter  of  the  lalt  pofTelTor.  After  the  attainder  of  Tho¬ 
mas ,  Edward  II.  bellowed  it  on  Hugh  D’Efpencer  who  proved  an 
opprefiive  fuperior,  and  abridged  the  inhabitants  of  the  priveleges 
granted  to  them  by  Lacy  j\  By  the  fatal  end  of  that  favorite, 
it  fell  again  to  the  crown and  was  given  by  Edward  III.  to  ano¬ 
ther,  equally  unfortunate,  Roger  Mortimer  earl  of  March ;  whofe 
death  enabled  the  king  to  invefl  with  this  lordfhip  William  Moun- 
tacute  earl  of  Salujbury .  He  died  in  1333:  and  on  the  reverfal 
of  the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  March,  it  was  reflored  to  his  family, 
in  the  perfon  of  his  grandfon  Roger :  and  by  the  marriage  of 
Anne,  filler  to  another  Roger,  lak  earl  of  March,  with  Richard 
Plant agenet  earl  of  Cambridge,  it  came  into  the  houfe  of  York,  and 
fo  into  the  crown.  Queen  Elizabeth ,  in  1563,  bellowed  it,  as  a 
moil  valuable  gift,  on  her  unmerited  minion,  Robert  Dudley  earl 
of  Leicejler  who  foon  made  the  country  feel  the  weight  of  his 
opprefiion.  Notwith Handing  the  tenants  made  him  a  prefent  of 
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two  thoufand  pounds  at  his  firft  entrance  into  the  lordlhip,  he  re¬ 
mained  unfatisfied  ;  he  conftrained  the  freeholders  to  raife  the  old 
rents  of  25 oh  a  year,  to  8  or  900 L  *  and  at  his  will  inclofed  the 
wafle  lands,  to  the  injury  of  the  tenants ;  who,  offended  at  his  ra¬ 
pacity,  arofe,  and  levelled  his  encroachments.  This  was  con- 
ftrued  into  riot  and  rebellion  :  two  hopeful  young  men,  of  the 
houfe  of  Lleweni ,  were  taken  to  Shrewjbury ,  tried  and  executed 
there,  for  the  pretended  offence.  He  had  the  infolence  even  to 
mortgage  the  manor  to  fome  merchants  of  London  j ;  and,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  tricked  them  for  their  credulity.  The  various  difor- 
ders  which  rofe  from  thefe  pradices,  were  fo  great,  that  Eliza¬ 
beth  interpofed,  and  by  charter  confirmed  the  quiet  pofTeffion  of 
the  tenants,  and  allayed  the  difcontents  Thefe  were  again 
excited  in  the  reign  of  king  William ,  by  the  vail  grant  made  to 
the  earl  of  Portland.  The  fame  ferments  arofe,  and  the  fame  means 
were  ufed  to  allay  them  :  at  prefent,  this,  and  the  other  great 
manors  of  Bromefield  and  Tale>  remain  in  the  crown,  and  are 
peacefully  fuperintended  by  a  ileward  appointed  by  the  king. 

The  caftle  and  inclofed  part  of  the  town,  took  up  a  very  confi- 
derable  fpace,  and  were  defended  by  flrong  walls  and  towers :  the 
laft  are  chiefly  fquare.  There  are  two  gates  to  the  outmofl  pre- 
Gates.  cind  :  that  called  the  Burgejfes  Lozver,  is  large,  fquare,  and  built 
Angularly,  with  fmall  afhler  hones.  The  other  was  called  the 
Exchequer  Gate ,  in  which  the  lord's  court  was  kept.  Some  few 
houfes,  with  moft  beautiful  views,  are  at  prefent  inhabited  in  this 

'*  Secret  Memoirs  of  Robert  earl  of  Letcefter ,  89, 
f  Stripe’s  Annals ,  ii.  498. 
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part,  Leland  fays,  that  there  had  been  divers  rows  of  flreets ;  but 
in  his  time  there  were  fcarcely  eighty  houfholders  within  thefe 
walls.  Here  Hands  the  chapel,  called  St.  Hillary's ,  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  garrifon,  now  the  place  of  worfhip  for  the  town* 
In  old  times,  on  every  Sunday  here  were  malfes  for  the  fouls  of 
Lacy  and  Percy  *.  Not  far  from  it  are  the  remains  of  an  unfi~ 
nifhed  church,  a  hundred  and  feventy-five  feet  long,  and  feven  ty- 
one  broad,  and  defigned  to  have  been  fupported  by  two  row's  of 
pillars.  This  noble  building  was  begun  in  1579,  as  appears  by 
the  date  on  a  foundation-Hone.  It  was  to  this  purpofe  $  for  at 
prefent  it  is  much  defaced : 

lmo  Martii  1579 
Et  Regni  Re:  Elizabeths  22. 

W. 


On  the  other  fide  appeared, 

Veritas,  vita,  via.  Duo  funt  templa  Dei.  Unu  mudus  I.  ein :  eft  Pontifex 
primogenties  ejus  verbu  Dei:  Alterum  rationalis  anima :  cujas  facerdos  eft 
verus  homo. 

G„  A.  f 


This  church  was  begun  under  the  aufpices  of  Leicefter :  but  it 
is  faid  that  he  left  off  his  buildings  in  Wales >  by  reafon  of  the 
public  hatred  he  had  incurred  on  account  of  his  tyranny  j.  A 
fum  was  afterwards  c.olle&ed,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  1 


*  Leland  Itin.  v,  61. 
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but  it  is  faid,  that  when  the  earl  of  Ejfex  paffed  through  Denbigh y 
on  his  Irijh  expedition,  he  borrowed  the  money  deflined  for  the 
purpofe,  which  was  never  repayed;  and  by  that  means,  the  church 
was  left  unfinifhed*. 

The  Caflle  crowns  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  one  fide  of  which  is 
quite  precipitous.  The  entrance  is  very  magnificent,  beneath  a 
-  gothic  arch,  over  which  is  the  flatue  of  Henry  Lacy,  fitting  in 
flately  flowing  robes.  On  each  fide  of  the  gate- way  flood  a  large 
o diagonal  tower.  The  breaches  in  it  are  vaft  and  awful :  they 
ferve  to  difcover  the  antient  manner  of  building :  a  double  wall 


appears  to  have  been  built,  with  a  great  vacancy  between,  into 
which  was  poured  all  forts  of  rubbifh>  flone,  and  hot  mortar, 
which  time  confolidated  to  a  ftony  hardnefs.  This  part,  as 
Deland  fays,  was  never  completed,  the  work  having  been  deferted 
by  the  earl,  on  the  lofs  of  his  eldeft  fon,  who  was  accidentally 
drowned  in  the  well,  whofe  opening  is  flill  to  be  feen  in  the 
caftlc-yard.  Charles  L  lay  here  on  the  23d  of  September*  1645,, 
after  his  retreat  from  Chejtery  in  a  tower  flill  called  Siamber  y 
Brenhin ,  or  the  King's  Dower. 

The  profped  through  the  broken  arches  is  extremely  fine,  ex¬ 
tending  in  parts  over  the  whole  vale,  and  all  its  eaflern  hills,  from 
Motel  Venlli  to  Diferth  rock  5  a  rich  view,  but  deficient  in  water  l 
the  river  Clwyd  being  too  imall  to  be  feen ;  and  in  great  rains  fo 
furious,  as  to  overflow  a  great  fpace  of  the  meadowy  trad. 

Leland  relates  a  particular  of  this  fortrefs,  which  I  do  not  dif¬ 
cover  in  any  other  hiflorian:  he  fays,  that  Edward  IV,  was  be- 
fieged  in  it;  and  that  he  was  permitted  to  retire,  on  condition 
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that  he  fhould  quit  the  kingdom  for  even  The  only  time  In 
which  that  prince  was  conftrained  to  abdicate  his  dominions,  was 
in  1470,  when  lie  took  fhipping  at  Lynn ;  not  by  reafon  of  any 
capitulation  with  his  enemies,  but  through  the  defperate  fituation 
of  his  affairs  at  that  period. 

Jafper  Tudor ,  earl  of  Pembroke ,  had,  in  the  year  1459,  poiTefTed 
this  place,  and  feveral  others  in  the  principality,  in  behalf  of  his 
weak  half-brother,  Henry  VL  *  but  they  were  wrefted  from  him 
by  the  Torkifts  in  the  following  year.  In  1468  he  returned,  was 
joined  by  two  thoufand  Weljh ,  and  burnt  the  town  j  3  meditating 
rather  revenge  than  conqueft. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  1645',  the  parlement  army  ob¬ 
tained,  near  this  town,  a  molt  important  vi6tory  over  the  royalifts. 
The  latter,  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Vaughan ,  had 
formed  a  confiderable  body  of  forces,  Weljh  and  lrijhy  with  a  de¬ 
fig  n  of  marching  to  the  relief  of  Chefter ,  then  befreged  :  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Brereton  had  notice  of  the  defign,  and  immediately  detached 
that  able  officer  My t ton ,  and  under  him  colonel  Jones  and  colonel 
Louthiany  with  one  thoufand  four  hundred  horfe,  and  a  thoufand 
foot,  to  fruftrate  the  plan.  Mytton  did  his  duty,  attacked  the 
royalifts  with  vigor,  and  after  feveral  hot  engagements,  totally 
routed  them,  took  five  hundred  horfe  and  four  hundred  foot, 
killed  one  hundred,  and  fo  entirely  difperfecl  them,  as  not  to  leave 
a  hundred  together  in  one  place  J. 

In  1646,  we  find  the  caftle  garrifoned  by  the  loyalifts :  its  go- 
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vernor  was  colonel  William  Salujbury ,  of  Bachymbyd ,  commonly 
called  Salujbury  Hofanau  Gleifiau ,  or  Blue  Stockings.  The  fiege 
was  begun  under  the  conduct  of  major-general  Mytton ,  about  the 
1 6th  of  July  *  ;  but  fuch  was  the  gallant  defence  of  the  befieged, 
that  it  was  not  furrendered  till  the  3d  of  November ,  and  then  only 
on  the  moil  honorable  conditions  f .  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
notwithftanding  the  orders  of  fallen  majefty,  in  June,  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  furrender  of  every  garrifon  in  England  and  Wales,  on  fair 
and  honorable  terms,  yet  the  firft  which  yielded  in  North  Wales , 
held  out  above  two  months  longer  than  the  laft  Englijh  caftle. 

1,  he  priory  of  Carmelites ,  or  White  Friars ,  flood  at  the  bottom 
of  the  town.  It  was  founded  by  John  Salufoury,  of  Lleweni ,  who 
died,  as  appeared  from  a  mutilated  brafs,  found  in  the  conventual 
church,  on  the  7th  o{ March,  1289^.'  Speed  afcribes  the  building 
to  o John  de  Summon ,  in  1399  ;  but  the  infcription  fixes  the 
honor  on  Salujbury .  On  the  diifolution,  this  houfe  was  granted 
to  Richard  Andreas  and  bFilliam  Id  IJle.  The  church,  now  con- 
verted  into  a  barn,  is  the  only  remaining  building  1  it  was  the 
burying-place  or  the  family  of  the  founder,  till  the  reformation; 

and  to m w  of  their  tombs  were  to  be  feen  here  within  memory  of 
man. 

The  prefent  town  covers  great  part  of  the  dope  of  the  hill; 
and  tome  ftieets  extend  along  the  plain.  Its  manufactures  in 
fhoes  and  gloves  are  very  conliderable;  and  great  quantities  are 

*  Whit  clock,  216. 

f  The  fame,  226.  For  the  Articles  of  Capitulation,  fee  Appendix . 
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annually  fent  to  London ,  to  the  great  warehoufes  of  the  Capital, 
and  for  the  purpofes  of  exportation. 

The  conftitution  of  this  borough,  and  its  origin,  will  be  fully 
explained  by  the  following  tranfcript,  communicated  to  me  by 
one  of  its  burgefifes.  It  begins  with  citing  the  lad  charter,  which 
is  that  granted  by  king  Charles  II.  which  recites  letters  patent 
granted  by  queen  Elizabeth ,  and  dated  at  Weftminfter  the  2Cth  of 
June,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  reign;  in  which  the  faid  queen 
recites,  fC  That  feeing  Edward  I.  by  his  letters  patent,  dated  at 
Northampton  the  29th  of  Auguft ,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  hath  granted  to  Henry  de  Lacy ,  earl  of  Lincoln ,  that  all  his 
men  then  inhabiting  his  town  of  Denbigh ,  or  that  fhould  for  ever 
inhabit  it,  through  all  his  territories,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Wales ,  and  alfo  through  the  counties  of  Chefter3  Salop , 
Stafford ,  Gloucefter ,  Wore  eft  er ,  and  Hereford ,  fhould  be  free  and  ac- 
quitted  for  ever  from  all  toll,  ftallage,  payage,  panage,  murage,, 
pontage,  and  paffage ;  and  feeing  alfo  king  Edward  III.  by  his 
letters  patent,  dated  at  York  the  27th  of  Odlober3  in  the  fixth  year 
of  his  reign,  hath,  for  himfelf,  and  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  then  inha¬ 
biting,  and  afterward  to  inhabit,  the  faid  town,  fhould,  through  the 
kingdom  and  dominions,  be  free  and  acquitted  from  all  fuch  toll, 
ftallage,  payage,  murage,  pontage,  and  paftage;  and  feeing  alfo 
that  Richard  II.  by  his  letters  patent,  dated  at  Weftminfter  the. 
2 2d  of  February ,  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  granted  to  the 
abovefaid  men,  that  the  aforefaid  town  of  Denbigh ,  and  half  a 
mile  compafs  about  the  town,  fhould  be  a  free  borough,  and  that 
the  men  inhabiting,  and  afterwards  to  inhabit,  fhould  be  free  bur- 
geftes;  and  feeing  alfo  that  Richard  III.  by  his  letters,  dated  at 
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Weftminfter  the  ioth  of  December ,  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign* 
confirmed  the  aforefaid  grants,  and  by  his  faid  letters  patent  did 
grant  unto  the  faid  burgeffes,  their  heirs  and  affigns,  being  Englijh- 
meny  common  of  pailure  for  all  manner  of  cattle,  at  all  times  in 
the  year,  in  the  common  paflure  of  the  town  and  foreft  of 
Lleweney  and  that  the  burgeffes  aforefaid,  and  their  heirs  and 
afiigns,  fhould  be  free  and  acquitted,  in  all  his  dominions  and 
territories  in  England  and  Ireland ,  foe,  fac,  toll,  and  them,  laftage, 
ilallage,  payage,  pannage,  pontage,  murage,  and  other  cuftoms 
whatfoever.  And  the  aforefaid  queen  Elizabeth ,  by  her  faid  letters 
patent,  did  ordain,  conflitute,  grant,  and  confirm,  that  the  town 
and  borough  of  Denbigh  may  extend,  on  every  fide,  one  mile  and 
a  half,  according  to  the  common  acceptations  of  that  place,  from 
the  high  crofs  Handing  in  the  market-place  of  the  faid  town  ; 
and  that  the  faid  town  and  borough  ot  itfelf,  and  the  burgeffes  of 
the  faid  borough,  now  and  hereafter  in  being,  be,  and  ffiall  be  for 
ever  hereafter,  one  body  corporate  and  politick,  in  things,  fa£l,  and 
name,  by  the  name  of  cc  The  Aldermen,  Bailiffs,  and  Burgesses 
of  the  borough  of  Denbigh  f  *  and  it  is  alfo  ordained,  that  there  be  a 
common  feal  for  tranfacling  of  any  caufes  or  bufineffes  and  alfo 
ordained,  that  there  be  two  aldermen,  two  bailiffs,  and  two  coro¬ 
ners,  and  twenty-five  of  the  better  fort  and  belt  reputed  of  the  bur¬ 
geffes,  to  be  capital  burgeffes  and  counfeilors  of  the  laid  borough. 

<c  The  aldermen  and  bailiffs  are  defied  and  nominated  upon 
Michaelmas- day ,  yearly.  There  are  two  other  officers,  called  fer- 
jeants  at  mace  (or  mace-bearers)  for  the  execution  of  proceffes 
and  mandates  iifuing  out  of  the  court  of  the  laid  borough,  they 

appointed  by  the  bailiffs  ot  the  faid  borough  for  the  time  being. 
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et  There  is  alfo  a  recorder  of  the  faid  borough,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  aldermen,  bailiffs,  and  capital  burgeffes. 

“  Constables,  leavelookers,  and  other  inferior  officers,  are 
likewife  appointed  by  the  aldermen,  bailiffs,  and  capital  burgeffes. 

“  There  is  a  council  chamber,  or  guild,  within  the  faid  borough, 
for  the  purpofe  of  holding  and  fitting  courts  of  convocation,  be¬ 
fore  the  aldermen,  bailiffs,  and  capital  burgeffes. 

fc  There  is  a  court  of  record,  to  be  held  every  other  Friday 
through  the  year,  before  the  bailiffs  of  the  faid  borough,  or  one 
of  them ,  and  in  that  court,  by  complaint  made  in  it,  they  may 
hold  all  and  all  manner  of  pleas,  actions,  fuits,  demands  of  all  forts 
of  tranfgreflions  vi  et  armhy  or  otherwife  ;  and  alfo  all  and  all 
manner  of  debts,  accompts,  bargains,  frauds,  detaining  of  deeds, 
writings,  muniments,  and  taking  and  detaining  of  beafts  and  cat¬ 
tle,  or  goods  1  and  all  contracts  whatfoever,  arifing  within  the 
faid  borough ;  and  that  fuch  pleas,  fuits,  and  a&ions,  be  heard 
and  terminated  before  the  bailiffs,  or  one  of  them. 

“  The  aldermen  are  juftices,  and  hold  quarter  feflions,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  county  feffions  are  held  by  ftatute,  to  hear  and  deter¬ 
mine  caufes ;  but  not  to  proceed  in  cafe  of  death,  or  lofs  of  life 
or  limb. 

“No  country  juftice  to  intermeddle  with  any  matters  or  things 
whatfoever,  appertaining  to  the  office  of  juftice  of  the  peace, 
which  fhall  arife  or  happen  within  the  borough. 

“  Resiant  burgeffes  are  to  ferve  upon  jury  at  the  feffions. 
“The  aldermen  and  bailiffs  are  commiffioners  of  array. 

“The  reliant  burgeffes  are  voters  for  a  member  for  the  borough/" 
I  cannot  but  record  the  virtue  of  thofe  of  the  year  15  72,  who 
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had  the  courage  to  withstand  the  infinuations,  the  promifes,  and 
the  threats,  of  as  unprincipled  a  lord  as  this  kingdom  was  ever 
afflided  with ;  who  had  power  to  inflid,  and  will  to  execute, 
any  vengeance  that  oppofition  to  his  arbitrary  inclinations  might 
excite.  In  that  year  it  was  his  pleafure  that  one  Henry  Bynne 
fhould  reprefent  this  borough  in  parlement ;  the  burgefles  were 
refradory,  and  chofe  another  perfon ;  which  gave  rife  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  which  I  print,  as  a  fans  par eille. 

A  Lre  fent  from  the  earle  of  Leicefter  to  the  bayliffe,  aldermen^ 
and  burgefles,  greatlie  blaminge  them  for  making  choife  of 
the  burges  of  the  parliament  without  his  lordfhip’s  confente, 
and  commanding  them  to  allter  their  eledione,  and  to  chofe 

Henrie  Bynne . 

I  HAVE  bene  latlie  advertifed  how  fmall  confideration 
youe  have  had  of  the  Lre  I  wrote  unto  you,  for  the  nomynafion 
of  yor  burgefs,  whereat  as  I  cannot  but  greatlie  mervayle  (in  re- 
fped  I  am  yor  L.  and  you  my  Tenaunts,  as  alfo  the  manie  good 
tournes  and  comodities  wcIi  I  have  bene  allwayes  willinge  to  pro¬ 
cure  youe,  for  the  benefitte  of  yor  whole  ftate)  fo  do  I  take  the 

fame  in  fo - ,  and  vill  yte  fo  unthankfullie,  as  yf  youe  do 

not  uppon  receite  hereof  prefentlie  revoke  the  fame,  and  appointe 
fuche  one  as  I  fhall  nominate,  namelie,  Henrie  Bynne>  be  ye  well 
aflured  never  to  loke  for  any  fFrienfhipe  or  favor  at  my  hande,  in 
any  yor  affayres  herafter ;  not  for  any  great  accompt  I  make  of 
the  thinge,  but  for  that  I  would  not  it  fhou’d  be  thought  that  I 
have  fo  fmall  regard  borne  me  at  yor  hands,  who  are  bounden  to 
owe  (as  yorL.)  thus  much  dutie  as  to  know  myne  advice  and 
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pleafure ;  that  will  haplie  be  aleadged,  that  yor  choice  was  made 
before  the  receipt  of  my  Lrefl  (in  relie  1  would  litle  have  thoughte 
that  youe  would  have  bene  fo  forgetfully  or  rather  carelefle  of  me, 
as  before  yor  elecion  not  to  make  me  privie  therto,  or  at  the  lead 
to  have  fome  defire  of  myne  advife  therein  (havinge  tyme 
ynoughe  fo  to  do)  but  as  you  have  of  yof  felfes  thus  rafhlie  pro- 
ceded  herein,  without  myne  aflent,  foe  have  I  thought  good  to 
fignifie  unto  youe,  that  I  mean  not  to  take  it  in  any  wife  at  yor 
hands,  and  therefore  wyfh  you  more  advifedlie  to  confider  hereof, 
and  to  deale  with  me  as  maye  continue  my  favr  towards  you, 
otherwife  loke  for  no  favr  at  my  hands :  and  fo  fare  ye  well. 
From  the  Court,  this  laft  day  of  April!,  1572. 

R.  LEYCESTER. 

This  doughty  letter  had  no  effect:  the  b  urge  lies  adhered  to 
their  own  choice,  and  Richard  Candijhe ,  gent.  Hands  as  member 
for  Denbigh  in  that  year  *.  Leicefter  did  but  copy  his  miftrefs  in 
his  contempt  of  privelege  of  parlements  :  Elizabeth  thought  them 
the  mere  inftruments  of  giving  fan£tion  to  her  will :  for  if  they 
once  prefumed  to  oppofe  it,  fhe  without  ceremony  informed  them 
of  her  difpleafure.  Peter  Wentworth ,  for  the  fimple  proportion, 
*  that  a  member  of  parlement  might,  without  controlment  of  his 
c  perfon,  or  danger  of  the  laws,  by  bill  or  fpeech,  utter  any  of  the 
c  griefs  of  this  commonwealth  whatfoever,  touching  the  fervice  of 
c  God,  the  fafety  of  the  prince,  and  this  noble  realm/  was  fent  to 
the  tower  1  and  to  the  petition  of  the  houfe  for  his  releafe,  an 
anfwer  was  returned,  that  it  was  very  unfit  for  her  majefiy  to  give 

*  Willit  Rot  it  ice  Parliam .  iii.  98. 
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any  account  of  her  actions.  Her  prerogative  was  the  rule  of  go¬ 
vernment  :  the  great  council  was  exprefsly  forbidden  to  meddle 
in  matters  of  ftatc,  or  in  caufes  ecclefiaftical  *  :  and  this  was  the 
Golden  Reign  of  Elizabeth  ! 

From  Denbigh  I  went  to  the  hofpitable  houfe  of  Gwaenynog , 
about  two  miles  diftant,  fronted  by  the  rnofb  majeftic  oaks  in  our 
principality.  The  fine  wooded  dingles  belonging  to  the  demefne 
are  extremely  well  worth  vifiting :  they  are  moft  judicioufly  cut 
into  walks  by  the  owner,  John  Myddelton ,  efq;  and  afford  as 
beautiful  fcenery  in  their  kind,  as  any  we  have  to  boaft.  Mo  el 
Vamma  fuperbly  terminates  one  view ;  and  the  ruins  of  Denbigh 
Caftle  burft  awfully  at  the  termination  of  the  concluding  path. 

In  rummaging  over  the  family  papers  of  this  houfe,  I  met  with 
an  anecdote  of  it,  too  fmgular  to  be  fuppreffed.  It  will  prove  at 
left,  that  private  morals,  and  refpedt  to  the  laws,  were  in  that 
diftant  period  but  in  a  very  low  ftate ;  for  no  notice  feems  to 
have  been  taken  of  fo  atrocious  an  offence.  The  criminal  en- 
joyed  the  favor  of  the  crown,  in  common  with  others  its  peaceful 
fubjedls. 

David  Myddelton ,  who  is  ftyled  receiver  of  Denbigh  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  Edward  IV.  and  Valerius  Corona  Dm  Regis ,  in  the  fecond 
of  Richard  III.  made  his  addreffes  to  Elyn ,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Done ,  of  JJtkinton ,  in  Chejhirey  and  gained  the  lady's  affections  s 
but  the  parents  preferred  their  relation,  Richard  Doney  of  Croton . 
The  marriage  was  accordingly  celebrated  ;  which  David  having 
notice  of,  watched  the  groom  leading  his  bride  out  of  church, 
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killed  him  on  the  fpot,  and  then  carried  away  his  miftrefs,  and 
married  her  the  fame  day ;  fo  that  fhe  was  a  maid,  widow,  and 
wife  twice,  in  one  day.  From  Roger ,  the  eldefl  fon  of  the  match, 
defcended  the  Myddeltons  of  this  place. 

I  mention  Thomas  Myddelton ,  another  of  his  progeny,  only  to 
prove,  that  the  cuftom  of  the  Irijh  howl,  or  Scotch  Coranich ,  was 
in  ufe  among  us  ;  for  we  are  told  he  was  buried  cum  magno  dolor e 
et  clamors  cognatorum  et  prop  inquorum  omnium. 

Having  made  Gwaenynog  my  head  quarters  for  this  neighbor¬ 
hood,  I  one  day  vifited  from  thence  Henllan ,  the  parifh  church  of 
thefe  parts  remarkable  for  the  fchifm  between  church  and  fteeple  ; 
the  firft  having  retreated  into  the  bottom,  the  laid  maintains  its  Na¬ 
tion  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  church  is  covered  with  fhingles ;  a 
fpecies  of  roof  almofi:  obfolete.  St.  Sadwrn ,  or  St.  Saturnus ,  cotem¬ 
porary  to  St.  Weiiefrede,  has  it  under  his  prote&ion.  Here  was 
interred  Sir  Peter  Mutton,  knight,  defcended  from  Richard  Mutton , 
of  Rhuddlan ,  and  Elen ,  daughter  to  John  ( Aer  Hen )  Conway ,  of  Bod - 
rhyddan.  Sir  Peter ,  as  his  epitaph  informs  us,  was  chief  juftice 
of  North  Wales,  a  mafter  in  chancery,  prothonatory,  and  clerk  of 
the  crown.  He  died  November  the  4th,  1637.  Fie  had  the  ho¬ 
nor  of  reprefenting  the  borough  of  Caernarvon ;  and  once  occa- 
fioned  much  diverfion  to  the  houfe,  by  ailerting,  in  one  of  his 
fpeeches,  “  that  he  remembered  fourteen  years  before  he  was 
born,  &c.  See.”  But  he  was  a  good  judge,  made  a  fair  fortune, 
and  by  marriage  acquired  the  eftate  of  Llanerch ,  which  pafied 
with  his  daughter  to  Robert  Davies ,  of  Gwyfaney ,  efq;  anceftor  of 
the  prefent  owner. 

Not  far  from  Henllan  church,  in  the  parifh  of  Llan-nefydd ,  on 

the 
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the  bank  of  the  brook  Meirchion ,  are  the  remains  of  a  feat  of  Me- 
reddydd  ap  Meirchion ,  or  Merach  y  Meirchy  lord  of  Ifdulas.  Part 
is  now  Handing,  particularly  the  chapel,  which  ferves  for  a  farm- 
houfe;  but  fome  very  extenfive  foundations  fhew  its  former  im¬ 
portance. 

From  hence,  after  a  ride  of  a  few  miles,  I  reached  Dyffryn  Ai¬ 
led y  or  the  vale  of  the  river  Alledy  a  very  narrow  tradt,  bounded 
by  high  hills,  and  of  late  ornamented  by  the  magnificent  feat 
built  by  Mrs.  Meyric .  At  the  head  of  the  valley  Hand  the  village 
and  church  of  Llanfannany  dedicated  to  St.  Sannan,  confefTor  and 
hermit  i  defcended  (for  our  very  faints  boait  of  their  pedegree) 
from  antient  parentage,  near  the  territory  of  the  father  of  St.  We~ 
nefrede3  with  whom  he  maintained  Hridt  friendfhip.  Their  re¬ 
mains  were  both  enterred  at  Gwytherin ;  to  which  place,  though 
unworthy,  I  refolved  on  an  immediate  pilgrimage. 

In  my  way,  I  defcended  a  very  Heep  wooded  dell,  in  the  town- 
fhip  of  Penaredy  to  vifit  the  gloomy  cataradt  of  Llyn  yr  ogo}  where 
the  Ailed  tumbles  into  a  horrible  black  cavern,  overfhaded  by 
oaks.  Somewhat  higher  up  is  another,  expofed  to  full  day, 
falling  from  a  vaH  height,  and  dividing  the  naked  glen.  Llyn - 
Alledy  the  fmall  lake  from  which  the  river  flows,  lies  at  a  fmall 
diflance,  amidfl  black  and  heathy  mountains,  through  which  runs 
much  of  the  road  to  Gwytherin . 

That  little  village  and  church  Hand  on  a  bank,  at  the  head  of 
a  fmall  vale,  near  the  rife  of  the  Elwy.  The  church  is  celebrated 
St.  Winefrede.  for  the  honor  of  having  firH  received  the  remains  of  St.  JdPinefredey 

after  her  fecond  death.  On  the  deceafe  of  St.  Beunoy  fhe  was 
warned  by  a  voice  to  call  on  St .  Deifer  at  Bodvari  j  by  St.  Deifer 
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flie  was  dire&ed  to  go  to  St.  Saturnus,  at  Henllan ;  and  by  St.  Sa- 
turnus,  to  feek  a  final  retreat  with  St.  Elerius ,  at  Gwytherin.  Hi¬ 
ther  fhe  repaired,  found  a  convent  of  nuns,  received  the  veil  from 
the  faint,  and,  on  the  death  of  the  abbefs  Pheonia ,  fucceeded  to 
the  high  charge.  St.  Wenefrede  died  on  the  3d  of  November ,  and 
refted  here  in  quiet,  near  the  body  of  her  predeceffor,  for  the 
fpace  of  five  hundred  years.  By  reafon  of  a  miracle,  wrought,  as 
was  fuppofed,  by  her  interceflion,  on  a  monk  of  S.hrewjbury>  the 
abbot  determined  on  the  tranflation  of  her  remains  to  their  mo- 
naftery.  Seven  holy  men  were  deputed :  the  inhabitants  of 
Gwytherin  refufed  to  part  with  fuch  a  treafure  :  vifions  deter¬ 
mined  the  former  to  perfift  in  their  requeft :  and  at  length,  on 
the  declaration  of  the  will  of  heaven,  by  another  vifion,  to  the 
parfon  of  Gwytherin ,  who  declared  to  his  flock  the  impiety  of  far¬ 
ther  refinance,  the  reliques  were  delivered  up,  and  carried  with 
triumph  to  their  place  of  deflination  *.  The  prior  at  this  time 
was  Robert .  Mr.  William  Mytton  j*  calls  him  Pennant .  If  he  was 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Holywell ,  I  do  not  wonder  he  was  fo 
anxious  about  the  remains  of  his  countrywoman,  which  he  knew 
could  not  fail  enriching  his  houfe,  by  virtue  of  the  miracle-craft 
fo  frequent  in  that  age. 

In  the  church  is  fhewn  the  box  in  which  her  reliques  were  kept, 
before  their  removal  to  Shrewjbury.  Here  is  alfo  an  antient  grave- 
ftone,  with  a  flowery  crofs  and  chalice  (the  laft  denoting  the 

*  This,  and  much  more,  may  be  feen  in  the  Life  of  St.  Winefredef 
pp.  88,  & c. 

f  Antiquities  of  Shropjhire,  folio  MS, 
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prieftly  profefllon  of  the  deceafed)  with  IJic  jacet  Llowarch  Mab 
Cadell,  infcribed  on  the  crofs. 

The  Saint’s  Chapel,  Capell Gwenfrewi ,  is  now  totally  deftroyed  : 
it  flood  onthefouth  fide  of  the  church;  but  nothing  remains, 
except  fome  flight  ditches  and  foundations. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  church-yard  ftand  four  rude  upright 
(tones.  On  one  is  rudely  cut  an  infeription,  for  which  I  refer  to 
the  fupplemental  plates. 

In  my  return,  I  followed  the  courfe  of  the  Elwy,  by  Havodynos, 
the  feat  of  Howel  Lloyd ,  efq;  by  the  church  and  village  of  Llan- 
gerniew,  by  Garthewin,  the  feat  of  Robert  Wynn,  efq;  command¬ 
ing  a  mofl  lovely  view  of  a  fertile  little  valley,  bounded  by  hills, 
covered  with  hanging  woods ;  and  by  Llanvair  Dolhaearn,  a  vil¬ 
lage  and  church  at  a  fmall  diftance  above  the  conflux  of  the  Elwy 
and  Ailed.  In  this  parifh  above  the  Elwy,  was  one  of  the  refi- 
dences  of  Hedd  Molwynog,  defeended  from  Roderic  the  Great, 
king  of  all  Wales.  A  large  moat,  called  Yr  Hen  Llys,  marks  the 
place :  as  the  field,  fly  led  Maes  y  Bendithion,  does  the  fpot  where 
the  poor  received  his  alms  *.  Molwynog  was  chief  of  one  of  the 
fifteen  tribes  of  North  Wales-,  was  cotemporary  with  David  ap 
Owen  Gwynedd-,  and  afiifted  that  .prince  to  carry  fire  and  fword 
through  England,  even  to  the  walls  of  Coventry.  A  defeendant  of 
his  third  fon,  Gwrgi,  peopled  North  Wales  with  Llwyds -,  for 
Bleyddyn,  the  fon  of  Bleyddyn  Vychan ,  afluming  the  addition  of 
Llwyd,  or  the  Grey,  founded  the  houfe  of  Havodynos.  Among  his 
good  deeds  muft  be  told,  that  to  him  is  owing  the  flone  bridge  at 

JLlanfanan . 
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I  hope  my  countrymen  will  not  grow  indignant,  when  I  ex- 
prefs  my  fears,  that  in  very  early  times  we  were  as  fierce  and  fa- 
vage  as  the  reft  of  Europe :  and  they  will  bear  this  the  better, 
when  they  refle£t,  that  they  keep  pace  with  it  in  civilisation,  and 
in  the  progrefs  of  every  fine  art.  We  cannot  deny  but  that  we 
were,  to  the  excels, 

jealous  in  honor,  fudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 

Two  gentlemen  of  this  houfe  exemplify  the  affertion,  Meiric  Rude  Times, 
up  Bleyddyn ,  refentful  of  the  injuries  which  he  and  his  tenants  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Englijh  judges  and  officers,  flew  one  of  the  firft, 
and  hanged  feveral  of  the  latter  on  the  oaks  of  his  woods;  by 
which  he  forfeited  to  the  crown  the  lands,  flill  known  in  thefe 
parts  by  the  name  of  Fir  Metric  Llwyd ,  or  the  eflate  of  Meiric 
Llwyd  *.  As  to  his  perfon,  he  fecured  it  within  the  fanctuary  at 
Hulfton  -f* ;  and  marrying,  founded  in  that  neighborhood  the  houfe 
of  Llwyn  y  Maen . 

Bleyddyn  Vychan ,  another  of  this  race,  fell  out  with  his  tenants, 
and  in  a  fit  of  fury  chafed  them  from  his  eflate,  and  turned  it 
into  a  foreft  J ;  a  pretty  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  times! 

The  place  lies  in  the  parifh  of  Llanfanan>  and  bears  the  name  of 
Foreft  to  this  day. 

Returned  to  Gwaenynog ,  and  palling  beneath  Denbigh  Caftley 
vifit  Llanrhaider ,  a  village  in  the  middle  of  the  vale,  remarkable 
for  an  eafl  window  of  good  and  very  entire  painted  glafs,  ex- 

*  Lloyd's  I  tin.  i.  1 6. 
f  My  Weljb  Four ,  i.  237, 
t  Lloyd's  It  in.  i.  1 
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prefiing  a  favorite  fubjedt  of  the  time,  the  root  of  Jefle.  The  pa¬ 
triarch  is  reprefented  fprawling  at  the  bottom,  with  a  genealogi¬ 
cal  tree  ifiuing  out  of  him,  containing  all  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and 
Juda ,  up  to  our  Saviour.  The  branches  around  the  kings  are  in 
very  beautiful  foliage  :  at  the  top  is  a  rofe  of  Lancafier ,  and  ano¬ 
ther  with  an  eye  in  glory  within  it :  the  window  being  done  in 
IS33>  after  the  acceffion  of  that  houfe.  Here,  in  a  vaft  monu¬ 
ment  of  Maurice  Jones ,  of  Idanrhaider ,  efq;  may  be  feen 

Eternal  buckle  take  in  Parian  Hone. 

His  figure  is  lying  down,  leaning  on  his  arm,  in  his  gown,  with 
his  wig  in  excellent  curl,  and  furrounded  by  weeping  genii  >  and 
much  funebrial  abfurdity. 

In  the  church-yard  is  a  common  altar-tomb  of  a  gentleman, 
who  chofe  to  build  his  fame  on  the  long  feries  of  anceftors  which 
diftinguifhed  his  from  vulgar  clay.  It  tells  us,  that 

HEARE  LYETII  TE  BODY  OF 
JOHN*  AP  ROBERT,  OF  PORTH,  A? 

DAVID,  AP  GRIFFITH,  AP  DAVID 
VAUCHAN.  AP  BLETHYN,  AP 
GRIFFITH,  AP  MEREDITH, 

AP  JERWORTH,  AP  LLEWELYN, 

AP  JERORH,  AP  HEILIN,  AP 
COWRYD,  AP  CADVAN,  AP 
ALAWGWA,  AP  CADELL, 

KING  OF  POWYS,  WHO 
DEPARTED  rHIS  LIFE  TE 
XX  DAY  OF  MARCH,  IN  TE 
YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD  GOD 
1642,  AND  OF 
HIS  AGE  XCV. 
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On  an  eminence  to  the  north-weft:  of  the  church,  called  Coder 
Gwladus ,  or  Gwladus's  *  Chair ,  is  an  extremely  beautiful  view  of 
the  vale  between  Denbigh  and  Ruthin ,  and  the  whole  breadth  Fine  View* 
chequered  with  wood,  meadows,  and  corn  fields  $  and  almoft;  the 
whole  range  of  the  eaftern  limits  foaring  far  above  it.  Denbigh 
Cajlle  from  hence  fhews  itfelf  to  great  advantage,  with  its  walls 
and  towers  extending  along  its  precipitous  bale. 

At  the  foot  of  this  riling  is  Fynnon  Ddyfnog ,  a  fine  fpring,  de¬ 
dicated  to  St .  Ddyfnog ,  one  of  our  long  pedegreed  faints ;  for¬ 
merly  much  reforted  to  by  votaries.  The  fountain  is  inclofed  in 
an  angular  wall,  decorated  with  fmall  human  figures  j  and  before 
is  the  well  for  the  ufe  of  the  pious  bathers. 

Is!  ear  this  are  feme  comfortable  alms-houfes  for  eight  widows, 
founded  by  Mrs  .Jones,  of  Llanrh  aider  (a  Bagot)  in  1729:  and 
each  has  her  garden,  and  two  fhillings  a  week. 

Here  the  diocefe  of  Bangor  encroaches  on  that  of  St.  Afaph , 
and  takes  out  of  it  the  beautiful  parifh  of  Llanrhaider,  and  all  the 
upper  end  of  the  vale. 

On  the  road  to  Ruthin,  on  an  eftate  of  Sir  William  Bagot ,  are 
to  be  feen  feme  very  fine  cheinut  trees  5  one  of  which  is  near  Chesnut  Trees. 
twenty-four  feet  in  circumference.  The  reader  need  not  be  told, 
that  this  fpecies  of  trees  is  not  a  native  of  Great  Britain ,  nor  even  of 
Europe .  We  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  Romans ,  who  probably 
firfl  planted  it  in  Kent ,  where  it  has  been  fo  fully  naturalized,  as 
to  form,  in  certain  tra&s,  great  woods  ,  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  it  every  where  appears  cultivated ;  as  fparingly  as  it 

*  A  common  Weljh  name. 
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might  have  been  originally  in  Italy.)  after  it  had  been  brought 
from  Lydiay  its  native  place  *. 

Ruthin.  Reach  Ruthiny  and  enter  under  Porth  y  Dwry  its  only  remain¬ 

ing  gate.  The  town  is  plcafantly  feated,  on  the  eafy  Hope  and* 
Castle.  fummit  of  a  riling  ground.  The  caftle  flood  on  the  fouth  fide, 
and  in  part  funk  beneath  the  earth  :  its  poor  remains  impend  over 
the  fall  of  land  fronting  the  weft,  where  a  fragment  or  two  of  a 
tower  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  mixed  with  the  native  rock,  which  in 
parts  ferved  as  a  facing  to  the  fortrefs,  whofe  lower  part  was, 
formed  out  of  it ;  a  very  deep  fofs,  hewen  out  of  the  live  (tone,, 
with  a  portal  at  each  end,  divides  it  breadthways.  Honeft  Church- 
yard ,  with  great  truth  and  fimplicity,  thus  defcribes  the  work.:. 

This  caftle  ftands  on  rocke  much  like  red  bricke,, 

The  dykes  are  cut  with  toole  throughe  ftonie  cragge  j 
The  towers  are  hye,  the  walles  are  large  and  thicke. 

The  worke  itfelf  would  lhake  a  fubje&’s  bagge. 

A  drawing  I  difcovered  in  the  Britijh  Mufeumy  fhews  that  it: 
foared  high  above  the  ground*  and  that  its  numerous  towers  well 
merited  the  poet’s  praife. 

The  views  from  the  fummit  of  the  ruins,,  are  very  well  worthy 
of  the  traveller’s  attention.  If  he  is  fond  of  a  more  aerial  one, 
I  would  by  all  means  have  him  afcend  the  heights  of  Bwlch  pen 
y  Barr  as ,  from  whence  is  a  full  profpedl  of  our  boafted  vale,  and 
the  remote  hills  of  our  Alpine  trad:. 

*  Sardtbus  ese  provenere  primum.  Ideo  apud  Grecos,  Sardianos  balanos  ap- 
pellant.  Plin%  Hiji ,  N&t*  lib.*  xv»  c.  23, 
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The  Weljh  name  of  the  fortrefs  is  Cafiell  Coch  yn  Gwernvor  *. 
Poffibly  our  countrymen  had  here  a  fhrong-hold  before  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  who  built  the  cafble  whofe  ruins  we  furvey  7,  and 
beftowed  it,  in  1281,  with  the  cantred  of  Dyffryn  Clwyd,  on  Regi¬ 
nald  de  Grey ;  for  which  he  did  homage,  at  Chefter ,  to  Edward  of 
Caernarvon ,  then  prince  of  Wales.  The  king  added  at  the  fame 
time  the  townfhips  of  Maesmynnan ,  Pembedw ,  and  Blowite ,  as  de¬ 
pendencies  on  the  cafble j  and  I  ought  to  add  the  land  of  Wenchal 
ds  Lacy .  Out  of  this  antient  cantred  was  formed  the  prefent 
lordfhip  of  Ruthin ,  which  comprehends  feveral  parifhes.  It  re- 
mained  in  the  family  of  the  Greys  till  the  time  of  Richard  earl  of 
Kent,  who  having  diffipated  his  fortune  by  gaming,  fold  it  to 
Henry  VII.  Queen  Elizabeth  bellowed  it  on  Ambrofe  Dudley  earl 
of  Warwick :  and  it  is  now  in  poffefiion  of  Richard  Myddelton , 
efq;  of  Chirk  Caftle.  I  mull  obferve,  this  lordfhip  was  diredled 
by  Edward  the  Second,  to  contribute  two  hundred  foot  foldiers  for 
his  Scottijh  expedition,  in  13095  but  in  1325,  only  one  man  at 
arms  and  thirty  footmen  were  required  J. 

The  inhabitants,  united  with  thofe  of  Denbigh  and  Holt,  fend  a 
reprefentative  to  parlement. 

The  town  of  Ruthin  was  burnt  by  Owen  Glendwr ,  on  September 
the  20th,  1400.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  furprizing  it  during 
the  fair,  enriched  his  followers  with  the  plunder,  and  then  retired 
to  his  fafbneflfes  among  the  hills. 

In  the  lafl  century,  the  caftle  was  garrifoned  by  the  loyalifbs^ 

*  Lhvyd's  It  in.  MS.  iii.  6 1* 
f  Rot  ula:  W alii  a 3  66. 

X,  Rymer ,  iii.  157.  iv..  137 
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and  fuftained,  in  1646,  a  fiege,  from  February  to  the  middle  of 
Castle  taken  April’,  when  it  furrendered,  with  two  months  provifions,  to  gene- 
Myx  ral  Mytton%  who  received  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  for  his  fervices; 

the  commons  ordered  Mr.  Fogge3  his  chaplain,  fifty  pounds  for 
bringing  the  news,  and  confirmed  the  general's  appointment  or 
lieu  tenant- colonel  Mafon  to  the  government  of  the  new  con- 
queft  j\  The  fortrefs  was  afterwards  demolifhed  by  an  order  of 
the  houfe. 

Church.  1  he  church  is  large,  yet  only  a  chapel  to  Llanruih.  The  roof 

-  prettily  divided  into  (mail  fquares,  ornamented  with  fcuipture, 
and  marked  with  the  names  of  the  workmen.  The  only  monu¬ 
ment  of  any  note,  is  that  of  Dodor  Gabriel  Goodman ,  dean  of 
JVefiminJier  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth ,  whofe  figure  is  repre- 
fen  ted  by  a  bufh  This  illuflrious  divine  was  a  native  of  Ruthin , 
and  was  greatly  diftinguifhed  by  his  various  merit.  As  a  church¬ 
man,  he  acquired  great  fame  by  his  tranflation  of  the  epiftle  to 
the  Corinthians ,  being  aftiflant  in  the  verfion  of  the  bible  into 
Englijh  :  as  a  philanthropic,  his  foundation  of  a  hofpital  for 
twelve  poor  people,  and  a  warden  (who  is  the  clergyman  of  the 

1 

place)  perpetuates  his  benevolent  turn :  and  his  affedion  to 
learned  men  is  evident,  not  only  by  his  eilablifhing  here  a  free 
fehool  for  this  parifh,  and  that  of  Llan-Elidan ,  with  a  ftipend  to 
the  mailer  of  fixty  pounds  a  year  -s  but  by  his  being  the  patron  of 
the  great  Cambden  *,  whom  he  enabled  to  take  thofe  travels, 
which  produced  the  fined  colledion  of  provincial  antiquities  ever 
extant. 

f  Drake' s  Parlement.  Hi  ft.  xiv.  355. 

*  Camhchn  Middle/ex ,  1,  385. 
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The  church  was  originally  conventual,  and  belonged  to  a  houfe 
of  Bonhommes  a  fpecies  of  Augufiins ,  introduced  into  England  in 
1283  :  but  the  time  of  their  continuance  here  could  be  but  very 
fhort;  for,  in  1310,  John,  fon  of  Reginald  de  Grey ,  made  it  colle¬ 
giate,  and  eftablifhed  feven  regular  priefts,  with  an  endowment  of 
two  hundred  and  five  acres  of  land,  in  Rofmeryon  and  Rue,  befides 
other  lands,  and  woods,  a  mill,  pafture  for  twenty- three  cows  and 
a  bull ;  and  pannage ,  or  the  free  keeping  of  fixty  hogs  in  the 
woods  of  the  lordfhip  f.  For  thefe,  and  feveral  other  good 
things,  the  faid  priefts  were  for  ever  to  celebrate  daily  a  folemn 
mafs,  for  the  fouls  of  Edward  I.  queen  Eleanor ,  Reginald  de  Grey 
and  Matilda  his  wife,  the  founder  and  his  wife,  all  their  friends 
and  relations,  and  of  all  the  benefadtors  to  this  church  j\ 

John  de  Grey  was  poflibly  buried  here;  and  his  might  be  the 
tomb,  which  Churchyard  calls  that  of  an  earl  of  Kent ;  which 
ftood  in  the  chancel,  and  in  his  days  was  placed  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  choir. 

The  apartments  of  the  priefts  were  connected  to  the  church 
by  a  cloifter;  part  of  which  is  built  up,  and  ferves  as  the  man- 
fion  of  the  warden.  When  John  de  Grey  undertook  this  work,  he 
obtained  the  confent  of  Sir  Hugh ,  then  redtor  of  Llanruth ;  to 
whom  he  allows  this  to  have  been  fubordinate,  by  cuftorn  as  well 
as  right  J. 

In  1583,  here  were  left  in  charge  four  incumbents,  with  pen- 
fions  from  fix  pounds  to  one  pound  fix  flail! ings  and  eight- 

#  Leland  Itin.  iii,  135. 
f  Dugdale's  MonaR.  iii,  pars  ii«  57r 
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pence  each  * * * §  The  lands  were  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  IViU 
Ham  Winlove  and  Richard  Fyld  *j\ 

Ruthin ,  and  feveral  other  parifhes,  which  formerly  compofed 
the  cantref  of  Dyffryn  Clwyd ,  form  a  deanery  in  the  diocefe  of 
Bangor ,  bearing  the  antient  name. 

Leland  mentions  ahoufe  of  white  friers  J  in  this  town,  but  gives 
no  particulars.  It  poffibly  flood  in  the  ftreet,  to  this  day  called 
Prior"  s- Street. 

Jail.  The  new  jail  does  much  honor  to  the  architect,  Mr.  Jofeph 

‘Turner ;  the  contrivance  comprehending  all  the  requifites  of  thefe 
feats  of  mifery,  fecurity,  cleanefs,  and  health.  The  debtors  are 
feparated  from  the  criminals  by  a  very  lofty  wall,  dividing  their 
refpedlive  yards,  which  are  airy  and  fpacious,  and  are  fupplied 
with  baths.  The  condemned  cells  are  on  a  level  with  the 
ground  ;  are  dry,  light,  and  ftrong;  an  excellent  contrail  to  the 
fad  dungeons  of  antient  prifons. 

From  Ruthin  I  vifited  the  neat  little  mother  church  of  Elan- 
ruth ,  dedicated  to  St.  Meugan ,  a  great  aftrologer,  and  phyfician  to 
king  Vortigem.  In  it  is  the  monument  of  John  Thelwall ,  efq;  of 
Bathavaniy  and 'his  wife,  kneeling  at  an  altar:  behind  him  are 
ten  fons  § ;  behind  her,  four  daughters.  Of  the  fons.  Sir  Be  vis 
is  armed;  the  reft  are  in  gowns;  and  three  carry  in  their  hands 
a  fkull,  to  denote  their  early  departure.  The  other  feven  lived 

*  Willis  AbbieSy  ii.  3  1 1 . 

f  Tannery  708. 

%  Itin .  v.  45. 

§  Several  of  their  portraits  arc  preferved  at  Bath av earn. t  the  feat  of  the 
reverend  Mr.  Carter. 
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to  advanced  life,  and  flourifhed  cotemporaries  in  the  lever  a!  pro- 
feffions  they  had  embraced. 

John,  the  eldeil,  died  aged  97,  and  left  a  poilerity,  amounting 
to  between  two  hundred  and  forty  and  two  hundred  and  fixty. 

Sir  Eubule  became  mailer  of  Jefus  College ,  Oxford .  I  will  not 
tire  the  reader  with  the  whole  family  hiilory ;  but  mull  not  omit 
Ambrofe,  the  ninth  fon,  who  began  life  jvith  being  fervant  to  Sir 
Francis  Bacon ;  and  fo  great  a  favorite  was  he,  that  in  order  to 
reward  him,  Sir  Francis  moved  his  royal  mailer  to  knight  all  the 
mailers  in  chancery ;  for  which  Ambrofe  was  to  have  a  gratuity  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a  man.  The  affair  was  done,  and  the  money 
paid,  except  by  his  brother,  Sir  Eubule ,  then  one  of  the  mailers, 
to  whom  he  remitted  the  fees. 

There  is  in  the  church  a  monumental  bull  of  Ambrofe,  admi¬ 
rably  cut :  his  hair  ihort ;  beard,  peaked ;  and  ruff,  flat. 

This  family  came  from  Fhelwall,  in  Chejhire ,  and  took  their 
name  from  the  place.  The  founder  was  a  follower  of  Reginald  de 
Grey,  and  made  a  fettlement  in  thefe  parts.  Notwithilanding  the 
numerous  offspring  of  the  family,  and  the  other  branches,  only 
two  remain  of  the  name,  my  kinfman,  Edward  Fhelwall,  efq;  of 
Llanbeder,  a  moil  beautiful  fituation,  high  on  the  fide  of  the  hills, 
two  miles  eaft  of  Ruthin ;  and  Simon  Fhelwall,  efq;  of  Blaen-ydh 

From  Llanruth  the  vale  grows  very  narrow,  and  almoil  clofes 
with  the  parifh  of  Llanvair.  If  I  place  the  extremity  at  Pont 
Newydd,  there  cannot  be  a  more  beautiful  finifhing ;  where  the 
bridge,  near  the  jundlion  of  the  Clwyd  and  the  Hefpin ;  and  a 
lofty  hill,  with  its  back  cloathed  with  hanging  woods,  terminate 
the  view. 

Tot.  II. 
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Go  over  part  of  Coed  Marchan>  a  large  naked  common,  noted 
for  a  quarry  of  coarfe  red  and  white  marble.  Defcend  into  the 
narrow  vale  of  Nant-clwyd ;  and  for  fome  time  ride  over  dreary 
commons.  On  one  is  a  finall  encampment,  with  a  fingle  fofs, 
called  Caer  Seniah  Near  this  place,  enter 

MEIREONEDDSHIRE. 

And,  within  fight  of  the  former,  vifit  Caer  Drewyn>  another  pofl^ 
in  full  view  of  the  beautiful  vales  of  Glyn-dwrdwyc  and  Edernion$ 
watered  by  the  Dee .  It  lies  on  the  ileep  (lope  of  a  hills  is  of  a 
circular  form,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference  s  and  the 
defence  confifts  of  a  fingle  wall,  mofldy  in  ruins  s  yet  in.  fome 
parts  the  facings  are  ftill  apparent :  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls 
are  evident  remains  of  apartments.  It  had  two  entrances.  Near 
the  north-eaftern  is  an  oblong  fquare,  added  to  the  main  works ; 
and  as  the  ground  there  is  rather  flat,  it  is  ftrengthened  with  a 
great  ditch,  and  a  wall :  within  are  the  foundations  of  rude 
ftone  buildings  $  one  of  which  is  circular,  and  feveral.  yards  in 
diameter:  the  ditch  is  carried  much  farther  than  the  wall;  and 
feems  part  of  an  unflniihed  addition  to  the  whole.  It  is  conjec¬ 
tured,  that  Owen  Gwynedd  occupied  this  poft,  while  Henry  II.  lay 
encamped  on  the  Berwyn  hills,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  vale* 
Owen  Glyndwr  is  faid  alfo  to  have  made  ufe  of  this  faftnefs,  in  his 
©ccafional  retreats. 

Not  far  from  hence,  near  Gwyddelwem ,  is  a  place  called  Saith 
Marchogy  from  the  circumftance  of  Owen  having  there  furprized 
Reginald  de  Grey ,  and  /even  knights  (Saith  March  eg )  in  his  train  ** 

*  Mr.  Thomas's  MSS. 
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This  poft  or  faflnefs  of  Caer  Drewyn ,  is  but  one  of  the  chkin 
which  begins  at  Diferth,  and  is  continued  along  the  Clwydian 
hills  into  the  mountains  of  Yale ;  for  on  the  laft  are  others ;  one 
on  a  Moel  y  Gaer ;  and  another  on  Mod  Forfydd ;  and  Bryn 
Eglwys  church  feems  to  have  been  placed  in  the  area  of  a  third. 
Thefe  were  the  temporary  retreats  of  the  inhabitants  in  time  of 
war,  or  fudden  invafions :  here  they  placed  their  women,  their 
children,  and  cattle,  under  flrong  garrifon ;  or  perhaps  a  whole 
clan  or  nation  might  withdraw  into  them,  till  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy,  who  could  never  fubfifl  long  in  a  country,  where  all  the 
provifions  were  in  this  manner  fecured.  It  is  alfo  equally  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  inhabitants  themfelves  could  not  remain  here  for 
any  long  fpace,  as  moft  of  thefe  faftnefles  are  deflitute  of 
water  *. 

Descend,  and  finding  the  ufual  ford  of  the  Dee  to  Corwen  im- 
pafTable,  get  again  into  the  Ruthin  road,  on  a  common  marked 
with  Tumuli,  the  frequent  figns  of  daughter.  Thefe  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  the  graves  of  the  flain  in  fome  fkirmifh  which 
the  Weljh  had  with  the  Englijh ,  about  the  year  1255;  when 
Llewelyn  ap  Gryffyd,  colledting  all  his  power,  recovered  the  inland 
part  of  North  Wales ,  and  all  Merioneddjhire ,  from  the  ufurpation 
of  Henry  III.  f 

Pass  near  the  houfe  of  Rug .  This  place  is  memorable  for  the 
treacherous  furprizal  of  Gryffyd  ap  Conany  king  of  Wales ,  foon  af¬ 
ter  his  victory  at  Carno ,  in  the  year  1077  having  been  enveigled 
hither  by  the  treafon  of  one  Muriawn  Goch.  The  mount  (in  all 
likelihood  originally  Roman)  on  which  the  caftelet  flood,  is  flill 

*  Tour  in  Wales ,  l.  414.  -j-  PonJJcl,  320, 
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to  fte  feen  in  the  garden.  Notwithftanding  his  eminent  fuccefs, 
he  fell  into  a  long  captivity,  being  here  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  Hugh  Lupus  earl  of  Chefter ,  and  Hugh  Belefme  earl  of  Shrewft- 
hiry,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  caftle  of  Chefter,  where  he  endured 
a  twelve  years  imprifonment.  At  length  he  was  releafed  by  the 
bravery  of  a  young  man  of  thele  parts,  Kynwric  Hit  ;  who,  com¬ 
ing  to  Chefter  under  pretence  of  buying  neceflaries,  took  an  op¬ 
portunity,  while  the  keepers  were  a  feailing,  to  carry  away  his- 
prince,  loaden  with  irons,  on  his  back,  to  a  place  of  lecurity  *. 

In  after-times,  this  place  became  the  property  of  Owen  Bro¬ 
gyntyn,  natural  Ion  of  Madog  ap  Mereddydd,  a  prince  of  Powys-. 
Such  was  the  merit  of  Brogyntyn ,  that  he  lhared  his  father’s  in¬ 
heritance  equal  with  his  legitimate  brethren.  HiS' dagger,  cu- 
rioufly  wrought,  is,  I  am  told,  ftill  preferved  in  the  houfe.  By 
the  marriage  of  Margaret  Wenn,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Jevan  ap 
Bowel,  a  defendant  of  Brogyntyn,  with  Byers  Salujhury,  of  Bachym- 
hyd  f,  were  derived  the  Salujburies  of  Rug  j  a  name  exifting  in  the 
male  line  till  the  prefent  century. 

I  may  mention  here,  as  a-  fecjuel  to  the  life  of"  Gwen  Glyndvor , 
that  on  his  attainder,  Henry  IV.  fold  the  lordfhip  of  Glyndwrdwy 
to  Robert  Salujhury  J,  of  Rug. 

Cross  the  Bee,  on  a  very  handfome  bridge  of  fix  arches,  from, 
which  the  river  fhews  itfelf  to  vaft  advantage,  above  and  below, 
in  form  of  two  extenfive  channels,  bordered  by  trees,  and  ferti¬ 
lizing  a  verdant  tradt  of  meadow. 

Reach  Corwen,  whofe  church  and  fmall  town,  feated  beneath  zi 

'*  °f  Gr.  ap  Conan.  Sebright  MSS, 

f  Salujhury  Pedegree ,  1,4. 
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vail  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  Berwyn  hills,  form  a  pidlurefque  point 
of  view,  from  various  parts  of  the  preceding  ride. 

Corwen  is  celebrated  for  being  the  great  rendezvous  of  the 
Weljh  forces  under  Owen  Gwynedd  *,  who  from  hence  put  a  flop 
to  the  invafion  of  Henry  II.  in  the  year  1165.  The  place  of  en¬ 
campment  is  marked,  as  I  am  told,  by  a  rampart  of  earth,  above 
the  church  fouthward;  and  by  the  marks  of  thefitesof  abundance 
of  tents  from  thence  to  the  village  of  Cynwyd . 

The  church  is  built  in  form  of  a  crofs.  Within  is  the  tomb; 
of  one  of  its  vicars,  Jorwerth  Sulien.  His  figure,  holding  a  cha¬ 
lice  in’ his  hand,  is  reprefented  as  low  as  his  breafl,  over  which 
the  infcription,  <c  Hie  jacet  Jorwerth  Sulien>  Vicarius  de  Corvaen, 
ora  pro  eo>”  is  continued.  The  whole  is  a  very  elegant  piece  of 
engraving,  upon  the  coffin-lid,  I  fear  not  old  enough  to  make  it 
the  tomb  of  St.  Julien>  archbiffiop  of  St.  David  5  the  godliefl  man 
and  greatefl  clerke  in  all  Wales  f :  yet  that  faint  has  his  well  here, 
and  is  patron  of  the  church. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  church  wall  is  cut  a  very  rude  crofs, 
which  is  ffiewn  to  flrangers  as  the  fword  of  Owen  Glyndwr.  A 
mofl  fingular  crofs  in  the  church-yard  merits  attention :  the  fhaft 
is  let  into  a  flat  flone,  and  that  again  is  fupported  by  four  or  five 
rude  ftones,  as  if  the  whole  had  been  formed  in  imitation  of,  and 
in  veneration  of  the  facred  Cromlehs  of  very  early  time. 

A  monument  of  our  fuperflition  remains  in  the  Carreg  y  Big 
yn  y  fach  Newlyd,  a  pointed  rude  flone,  which  Hands  near  the 
porch.  We  are  told  that  all  attempts  to  build  the  church  in  any 
ether  place,  were  fruftrated  by  the  influence  of  certain  adverfe 

*  Lord  Littleton,  iv.  99.  f  •  He  died  in  io?g. 
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powers,  till  the  founders,  warned  in  vifion,  were  direded  to  the 
fpot  where  this  pillar  flood. 

In  the  church-yard  is  a  building,  founded  by  William  Eyton ,  of 
Fids  Warren ,  in  Shropjhire  who,  in  1709,  left  by  will  a  fum  for 
the  fupport  of  fix  widows  of  clergy  of  the  county  of  Merioneth 
only,  and  for  the  ereding  fix  houfes  for  them  to  live  in.  In  con- 
fequence,  this  building  was  finilhed,  and  lands,  to  the  prefent 
amount  of  fixty  pounds  a  year,  bought,  which  is  equally  divided 

among  the  widows  refident  here. 

Leave  Corwen ,  and  return  as  far  as  the  bridge  on  the  way  I 
came.  The  vafl  Berwyn  mountains  are  the  eailern  boundary  of 
this  beautiful  vale.  Their  higheft  tops  are  Cader  Fronwen ,  or 
The  White  Breaft ,  and  Cader  Ferwyn .  On  the  firfl  is  a  great 
heap  of  ftones,  brought  from  fome  diftant  part,  with  great  toil, 
up  the  fleep  afcent;  and  in  their  middle  is  an  ered  pillar.  Of 
him,  whofe  ambition  climbed  this  height  for  a  monument,  we  are 
left  in  ignorance.  Under  their  fummit  is  faid  to  run  an  artificial 
road,  called  Ffordd  Helen ,  or  Helen's  Way ;  a  lady,  of  whofe  labors 
I  fhall  foon  have  occafion  to  fpeak  further. 

On  thefe  hills,  particularly  about  Cader  Fronwen, ,  is  found  the 
Rubus  Cbamamorus,  Cloud  Berries ,  or  Knot  Berries .  Llwyd  *  fays, 
that  the  FFelfh  call  it  Mwyar  Berwyn ,  Mora  Montis  Berwyn, 
They  are  frequently  ufed  for  the  making  of  tarts  5  and  the  Swedes 
and  Norwegians  reckon  the  berries  to  be  excellent  antifcorbutics, 
and  preferve  great  quantities  in  autumn,  to  make  tarts.  The 
Laplanders  bruife  and  eat  them  as  a  delicious  food,  in  the  milk 
of  rein-deers  and  to  preferve  them  through  the  winter,  bury 


*  In  Camden  $  Br%  ii.  S35 . 
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them  in  fnow,  and  at  the  return  of  fpring,  find  them  as  frefh  as 
when  firft  gathered  *.  I  have  feen  them  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland ,  brought  to  table  as  a  defert. 

Reach  Cynwyd ,  a  fmall  village,  formerly  noted  for  the  courts 
kept  here  by  the  great  men  of  the  neighborhood,  to  fettle  the 
boundaries  of  their  feveral  clames  on  the  wafles  and  commons, 
and  to  take  cognizances  of  the  encroachment}  but  they  have 
been  long  difcontinued,  and  the  records  deflroyed. 

Visit  from  this  place  Rhaider  Cynwyd ,  or  the  fall  of  Cynwyd , 
which  finely  finifhes  the  end  of  the  dingle,  that  extends  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  village.  The  water  of  the  river  T'ryftion 
burfls  from  the  fides  of  the  hill,  through  deep  and  narrow  chafms, 
from  rock  to  rock,  which  are  overgrown  with  wood.  The  rude 
and  antient  flocks,  that  hang  in  many  parts  over  the  precipices, 
add  much  to  this  pidlurefque  fcene  }  which  is  flill  improved  by 
the  little  mill,  and  its  inhabitants,  in  this  fequeflered  bottom. 

Pursue  the  journey  to  Bala.  Go  by  the  little  church  of 
JLlangar ...  Obferve  fomewhat  farther  on  the  left,  in  a -field  called 
Caer  Bonty  a  fmall  circular  entrenchment,  confiding  of  a  fofs  and 
rampart,  with  two  entrances,  meant  probably  as  a  guard  to  this 
pafs.  My  fellow-traveller,  the  reverend  Mr.  Lloyd y  informed  me, 
that  in  another  tour  he  had  afcended  a  hill,  above  this  place, 
called  T  Foely  on  whofe  fummit  was  a  circular  coronet,  of  rude' 
pebbly  ftones,  none  above  three  feet  in  height }  with  an  entrance 
to  the  eafl,  or  rifing  fun.  The  diameter  of  the  circle  is  ten  yards. 
Within  was  a  circular  cell,  about  fix  feet  in  diameter,  funk  a  very 
little  below  the  furface;  and  about  a  hundred  yards  diflance* 


*  El»ra  Scoiica,  i.  267.  tab.  xiii. 
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facing  this,  are  the  r cliques  of  a  great  Carnedd ,  furrounded  by 
large  Hones*  The  whole  of  this  formed  a  place  of  worfhip 
among  the  antient  Britons ,  and  probably  was  furrounded  with  a 
grove.  But  what  I  have  to  fay  on  the  fubjedt  oi.Druidifm ,  is  re- 
ferved  till  I  reach  Anglefea ,  its  principal  feat. 

Proceed  to  Llandrillo ,  a  village  with  a  church  dedicated  to 
St .  Trillo,  It  is  feated  on  the  torrent  Keidio ,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
great  glen,  which  extends  upwards  of  two  miles,  embofomed  in 
the  Berwyn  mountains,  and  leads  to  the  noted  pafs  through  them, 
called  Milter  Gerrig ,  into  the  county  of  Montgomery . 

At  about  a  mile  diftance  from  Llandrillo ,  I  again  eroded  the 
D^,  at  Pont  Gilan ,  a  bridge  of  two  arches,  over  a  deep  and  black 
water.  Beyond  this  fpot,  the  valley  acquires  new  beauties,  efpe- 
dally  on  the  right.  The  valley  here  contracts  greatly  :  the  road 
runs  at  the  foot  of  a  brow,  of  a  ftupendous  height,  covered  with 
venerable  oaks,  which  have  kept  their  ftubborn  Had  on,  amid  ft 
the  rudeft  of  rocks,  which  every  now  and  then  ihew  their  grey  and 
broken  fronts,  amidft  the  deep  verdure  of  the  foliage  of  trees, 
which  fo  ftrangely  find  nutriment  amongft  them.  The  growth  of 
the  oak,  in  forcing  its  root  downward,  frequently  rends  thefe  vaft 
ftrata,  whofe  fragments  often  appear  fcattered  at  the  bafe,  of  moil 
amazing  fizes.  The  whole  feenery  requires  the  pencil  of  a  Sal¬ 
vator  Rofa :  and  here  our  young  artifts  would  find  a  fit  place  to 
fludy  the  manner  of  that  great  painter  of  wild  nature. 

A  little  beyond  the  extremity  of  this  romantic  part,  in  an 
St.  Di&fiu  opening  on  the  right.  Hand  the  church  and  village  of  Llan-Dder - 

fel:  the  firft  was  dedicated  to  St,  B  erf  el  Gadarn ,  and  was  re¬ 
markable  for  a  vaft  wooden  image  of  the  faint,  the  fubjed  of 
3  much 
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much  fuperftitioh  in  antient  times.  The  Weljh  had  a  prophecy 
that  it  fhould  fet  a  whole  foreft  on  fire.  Whether  to  complete  it, 
or  whether  to  take  away  from  the  people  the  caufe  of  idolatry,  I 
cannot  fay,*  but  it  was  brought  to  London  imthe  year  1538,  and 
was  ufed  as  part  of  the  fuel  which  confumed  poor  frier  Foreft  to 
afhes,  in  Smithfield ,  for  denying  the  king’s  fupremacy.  This- un¬ 
happy  man  was  hanged  in  chains  round  his  middle  to  a  gallows, 
over  which  was  placed  this  infcription,  allufive  to  our  image  *» 

David  Daw  el  Gutheren , 

As  fayth  the  Weljbman , 

Fetched  outlawes  out  of  Hell. 

Now  is  he  come  with  fpere  and  Iheld^ 

In  harnes  to  burne  in  Smitbfeld , 

For  in  Wales  he  may  not  dwe!. 

.  1 

And  Foreeft  the  freer. 

That  obftinate  Iyer, 

That  wylfully  lhalbe  dead. 

In  his  contumacye. 

The  gofpel  doeth  deny. 

The  kyng  to  be  fupreme  headed 

The  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  the  image  burnt,  and  the  Foreft 
confumed,  to  the  great  content  of  the  lord  mayor,  the  dukes  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk ,  the  lord  admiral,  and  lord  privy  feal,  and  di¬ 
vers  others  of  the  nobility,  who  honored  this  auto  de  fe  with  their 
prefence  f ;  but  unfortunately,  the  frier  not  having  the  infenfi- 

*  Halle* s  Chf.  ccxxxiil.  •f  Stow3#  Annals ,  573, 
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bility  of  our  wooden  faint,  on  the  touch  of  the  flames  fhewed  the 
natural  horrors  at  approach  of  an  agonizing  death,  and  payed 
very  little  -refped  to  the  -arguments  of  the  pious  Latimer ,  who  was 
placed  oppofite  to  the  (offerer,  in  a  pulpit,  to  preach  him  into  a 
fenfepf  the  crime  of  differing  in  opinion  with  hisfovereign  in  re¬ 
ligious  matters 3  for  which  the  prelate  hirnfelf  differed  in  a  fuc- 
ceeding  reign.  Fcreft  thought  fit  to  deny  that  Henry  was  head  of 
the  church  3  and  Latimer  would  force  that  honor  upon  Maryy  who 
chofe  to  cede  it  to  the  Pope. 

Opposite  to  this  church  is  IJandderfel  bridge,  of  four  arches. 
At  feme  diftance  from  it,  the  vale  almoft  clofes  3  and  at  Kalettur 
finifhes  nobly  with  a  lofty  wooded  eminence,  above  which  foars 
the  vail  mafs  of  the  Arennig  mountains,  notwithflanding  they  ap¬ 
pear  immediately  after  to  be  very  remote.  And  I  here  flop  a  mo¬ 
ment,  to  recommend  to  the  traveller,  who  does  not  chufe  pre- 
cifely  to  purfue  my  fteps,  to  follow  the  courfe  of  the  Dee  from 
Bangor ,  through  the  delicious  trad  it  waters  from  thence  to 
Llangollen  3  to  follow  it  through  Glyndwrdwy  to  Corwen ,  and 
thence,  through  the  matchlefs  vale  of  Edeirneon ,  to  this  fpoty 
where,  for  a  ffnall  fpace,  it  paffes  through  a  flat,  an  unpleafant 
Contrail  to  the  preceding  ride. 

On  the  left  lies  Rhiwaedog ,  or  T'be  Bloody  Brow ,  noted  for  a 
battle  between  Llowarch  Hen  and  the  Saxons  y  in  which  he  loft 
Cynddelw ,  the  laft  of  his  numerous  fons.  A  fpot  not  far  from 

hence,  called  Bahell  Llowarch  Hen ,  or  the  tent  of  that  monarch,  is- 

« 

fuppofed  to  have  been  the  place  where  he  refted  the  night  after 
the  battle,  and  where  he  finifhed  that  pathetic  elegy,  in  which  he 
laments  the  lofs  of  all  his  fons.  In  it  he  direds  the  laft  to  de- 
„  '  feud 
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fend  the  brow  of  that  hill,  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  only 
furvivor. 

Cynddelw  cadw  dithevv  y  Rhiu 
Arr  a  ddel  yma  heddiw 
Cubcb  am  un  mab  nyd  gwiu  *• 

Cynddelw,  defead  thou  the  brow  of  yonder  hill.  Let  the  event  of  the  day 
“  be  what  it  will :  when  there  is  but  one  fon  left,  it  is  vain  to  Be  over-fond 
“  of  him.” 

The  houfe  and  eilate  of  Rhkoaedog  is  now  owned  by  Mr. 

Dcften,  defeended-  by  his  mother  from  the  Llwyds ,  the  very  antient. 
pofTeffors.  Eineoft  ap  Ethel ,  of  this  place,  a  valiant  anceftor  of  his> 
articled  with  John  duke  of  Lane  after,  in  1394,  to  attend  him  for 
a  year  in  his  expedition  to  Guyen,  with  one  man  at  arms  and  one, 
archer ;  for  which  the  duke  rewarded  h'im  with  twenty  marksv, 
i  (Thing  out  of  his  manor  of  Ration  f. 

Pass  by  the  village  and  church  of  Llanvawr,  and  crofs  the  tor* 
rent  Troweryn ,  beneath  Rbiwlas ,  the  antient  feat  of  the  Prices.. 

In  the  houfe  are  the  portraits  of  fome  of  the  family:  among  Rhiwlas. 
others,  that  of  William  Price ,  efq;  member  for  the  countv  in  the 
long  parlement,  but  foon  difplaced  for  his  adherence  to  the  king. 

Reach  Bala ,  a  fmall  town  in  the  parifh  of  Llanyckil,  noted  for 
its  vaft  trade  in  woollen  (lockings,  and  its  great  markets  every 
Saturday  morning,  when  from  two  to  five  hundred  pounds  worth 
are  fold  each  day,  according  to  the  demand.  Round  the  place, 

%vornen  and  children  are  in  full  employ,  knitting  along  the  roads;  Knitting* 
and  mixed  with  them  Herculean  figures  appear,  a  (lifting  their  om- 

f  Mr.  Evan  Evans' s  Notes. 
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phales  in  this  effeminate  employ.  During  winter  the  females, 
through  love  of  fociety,  often  affemble  at  one  another’s  houfes  to 
knit ,  (it  round  a  fire,  and  liften  to  forne  old  tale,  or  to  fome  an¬ 
cient  fong,  or  the  found  of  a  harp ;  and  this  is  called  Cymmcrth 
Gwau ,  or,  the  knitting  aflembly. 

Much  of  the  wqq!  is  bought  at  the  great  fairs  at  Llanrwft ,  in 
Denbighjhire . 

>  Close  to  the  fouth-eaft  end  of  the  town,  is  a  great  artificial 
mount,  called  Rommen  y  Bala ,  in  the  fummer  time  ufually  covered 
in  a  pidturefque  manner  with  knitters,  of  both  fexes,  and  all  ages. 
From  the  fummit  is  a  fine  view  of  Llyn-tegid,  and  the  adjacent 
mountains.  On  the  right  appear  the  two  Arennigs ,  Vawr  and 
Vachy  beyond  the  farther  end,  foar  the  lofty  Arans>  with  their 
two  heads,  Aran  Mowddwy  and  Penllyn ,  and  beyond  all,  the  great 
Cader  Idris  clofes  the  view. 

This  mount  appears  to  have  been  Roman ,  and  placed  here, 
with  a  caftelet  on  its  fummit,  to  fecure  the  pafs  towards  the  lea, 
and  keep  our  mountaneers  in  fubjedtion.  The  JVelJhy  in  after 
time,  took  advantage  of  this,  as  well  as  other  works  of  the  fame 
nature* 

The  town  is  of  a  very  regular  form:  the  principal  ftreet  very 
fpacious,  and  the  leffer  fali  into  it  at  right  angles.  I  will  not 
deny,  but  that  its  origin  might  have  been  Roman . 

The  mounts  form  a  chain.  I  have  obferved  one  within  fight 
of  this,  on  the  mountain  road  to  Ruthin ,  which  is  called  Rom  wen 
jy  Cafiell ;  Caer  Crwyni  is  a  fmall  entrenchment,  not  remote  from 
it,  overlooking  the  vale  of  EdeirniGn ,  the  mount  in  the  garden  of 
Rug  is  another  j  a  third,  much  more  confiderable,  lies  within 
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fight  of  this,  on  the  road  to  Gwyddclwern ;  and  farther  on,  in  the 
parifh  of  Bettws ,  is  a  fourth,  which  goes  under  the  ufual  name  of 
Fommen  y  Caftell. 

Bala  takes  its  name  from  its  vicinity  to  the  place  where  a  river 
difcharges  itfelf  from  a  lake.  Balloch  in  the  Erfe  language  figni- 
fies  the  fame.  I  know  little  of  its  antient  hi  dory,  any  more  than 
it  feems  to  have  been  dependent  on  the  caftle  of  Harlech ;  and 
that,  imthe  reign  of  Edward  II.  it  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
Finian  de  Stanedon ,  conftable  of  that  caftle  *  5  and  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  his  great  general,  Walter  de  Manni ,  was  rewarded 
with  the  fee- farm  of  Bala  and  Harlech ,  and  was  made  IherifF  of 
this  county  for  life  j\  I  may  add  incidentally,  that  Edward  I. 
gave  one  Hugo  de  Furbervill  liberty  of  hunting  through  Memo - 
nithjhire  all  kinds  of  wild  beafts  J,  while  probably  the  fubdued 
natives  were  only  his  Chajfeurs , 

Bala  Lake ,  Pimble  Merey  or  Llyn-tegid ,  lies  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  town  ;  and  is  a  fine  expanfe  of  water,  near  four  miles 
long,  and  twelve  hundred  yards  broad  in  the  wideft  place  :  the 
deepeft  part  is  oppoftte  Bryn  Golen ,  where  it  is  forty-fix  yards 
deep,  with  three  yards  of  mud  the  fhores  gravelly:  the  bounda¬ 
ries  are  eafy  dopes,  well  cultivated,  and  varied  with  woods.  In 
ftormy  weather,  its  billows  run  very  high,  and  incroach  greatly 
on  the  north-eaft  end,  where,  within  memory  of  man,  numbers  of 
.  acres  have  been  loft.  It  rifes  fometimes  nine  feet,  and  rains  and 

*  Sebright  MSS.  f  Dugdate  Baron .  ii.  149. 

|  RotuH  W allies t  98.  In  p.  97  is  an  order  for  him  to  have  fix  (lags  out  of  the 
fore  ft  of  Mdrioniih. 
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winds  jointly  contribute  to  make  it  overflow  the  fair  vale  of 

J  ft 

Edeirnion . 

Its  fifii  are,  pike,  perch,  trout,  a  few  roach,  and  abundance  of 
eels  j  and  fhoals  of  that  Alpine  filli,  the  Gwyniaid ,  which  fpawn  in 
. 'December ,  and  are  taken  in  great  numbers  in  fpring,  or  rum  men 
Pike  have  been  caught  here  of  twenty-five  pounds  weight,  a  trout 
of  twenty-two,  a  perch  of  ten,  and  a  gwyniaid  of  five.  Sir  Wat- 
kin  Williams  Wynn  dames  the  whole  filhery  of  this  noble  Jake. 
It  had  been  the  property  of  the  abby  of  Bajingwerk ;  for  Owen  de 
Brogynton  made  a  grant  to  God,  St.  Mary,  and  the  monks  of 
that  houfe,  of  Cf  a  certain  water  in  Penthlinn ,  called  1'hlintegit ,  or 
Pembelmere ,  and  all  the  pa (lu re  of  the  faid  land  of  Penthlinn . 
This  was  witnefied  by  Reiner  (who  was  bifhop  of  St.  Ajaph  from 
i  1 85  to  1224)  and  by  Iihail ,  Owen's  chaplain  *. 

The  waters  are  difeharged  under  Pont  Mwnwgl y  Llyn ,  a  bridge 
of  three  arches.  They  feem  inconfklerable  in  refped  to  the  fize 
of  the  ftreams  which  feed  the  lake  3  for  the  Bee  does  not  make  in 
dry  feafons  the  figure  I  expeded.  Salmon  come  in  plenty  to  this 
place,  but  neither  do  they  trefpafs  into  the  lake,  and  the 
gwyniaids  very  rarely  into  the  river.  Report  fays,  that  the  Bee 
pafles  through  the  lake  from  end  to  end,  without  deigning  to 
mix  its  waters;  as  the  Rhone  was  fabled  to  ferve  the  lake  of  Ge¬ 
neva .  But,  in  fa6I,  the  Bee  does  not  affume  its  name,  till  it  quits 
its  parent. 

Near  the  weft  fide,  dole  to  the  bridge,  and  jufc  oppofite  to 

Pommen  y  Bala ,  flood  another  caftelet ;  not  fo  high,  but  of  a  nfore 

*■ 

exteilfive  form  than  that  mount.  It  is  now  broke  through  by  a 

#  Sebright  MS  3% 
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public  road,  but  is  very  apparent  on  both  fide§.  The  mount,  or 
keep,  was  on  the  lower,  immediately  above  the  river  ;  and  the 
veiliges  of  a  wall  are  Rill  evident.  This  was  fubfervient  to  the 
fame  purpofes  as  the  others;  for  there  mud  have  been,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  a  travellabie  road  on  both  lides  of  the  lake. 

This  I  apprehend  to  have  been  the  caftle  of  Bala,  which  Llewelyn 
ap  Jorwerth  founded  in  1202  *. 

There  is  no  river  in  England  which  has  been  fo  much  cele-  TheDee,  sacheo 
brated  by  our  poets,  for  its  fandlity,  as  the  Dee.  Moil  countries 
had  one,  which  they  held  in  peculiar  veneration.  The  Thejfalians 
paid  divine  honors  to  their  F<eneus ,  on  account  of  its  beauty:  the 
Scythians  worfhipped  their  IJter,  on  account  of  its  fize :  the  Ger¬ 
mans  the  Rhine,  becaufe  it  was  the  judge  whether  their  offspring 
was  legitimate;  for  the  fpurious  funk,  the  lawful  floated and  let 
me  add  to  the  lift,  the  Ganges ,  out  of  whofe  waters  no  Indian  of  a 
certain  fedt  would  willingly  yield  his  laft  breath.  Our  river  foretold 
events  by  the  change  of  its  channel  J ;  and  it  often  feemed  m.iracu- 
louily  to  increafe,  without  the  ufual  intervention  of  rains;  therefore, 
in  all  probability,  derived  its  name,  not  from  Ddu ,  or  black,  becaufe 
its  waters  are  not  fo,  except  in  parts,  by  re„afon  of  the  depth  ; 
nor  from  Dwy,  two,  becaufe  it  does  not  appear  to  flow  from  any 
two  particular  fountains ;  but  from  Duw,  divine,  by  reafon  of  its 
wondrous  attributes.  Our  original  flock,  the  Gauls,  deified  foun¬ 
tains,  lakes,  and  rivers.  They  even  h,ad  one,  which  in  theirs  (our 

*  Parcel,  258. 
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primitive  tongue)  bore  the  fame  name,  and  was  called  (Latinifed) 
into  Divona. 


Salve  fons  ignote  ortu,  facer,  alme,  perennial 
Vitree,  glauce,  prof unde,  fonore,  opace. 

Salve  urbis  Genius,  medico  potabilis  hauflu, 
Divona  celt  arum  lingua,  fons  addite  divis  *• 


Gir alius ,  who  travelled  through  our  country  in  1188,  gives  the 
firft  account  of  the  prophetic  quality  of  the  Dee  and  the  notion 
was  continued  to  many  ages  after  his.  Spencer  introduces  it 
among  the  rivers  attendant  on  the  marriage  of  the  Thames  and  the 

Medway  1;  ; 

And  following,  Dee,  which  Britons  long  ygone 
Did  call  Divine,  that  doth  by  Chejier  tend. 

But  Dr  alt  on  is  ftill  more  particular,  and  adds  many  of  its  pre~ 
faging  qualities,  delivered  down  to  him  from  the  more  antient 
times. 


Again  Dee's  holinefs  began 
By  his  contracted  front  and  fterner  waves  to  ihow. 

That  he  had  things  to  fpeak  that  profit  them  to  know ; 

A  brook  that  was  fuppos’d  much  buflnefs  to  have  feen. 

Which  had  an  antient  bound  *twi*t  Wales  and  England  been** 

And  noted  was  by  both  to  be  an  ominous  flood. 

That  changing  of  his  fords,  the  future  ill  or  good 
Of  either  country  told  ;  of  either’s  war  or  peace  ; 

The  ficknefs  or  the  health,  the  dearth  or  the  increafe  %, 

*  Aufomus  Clarae  Urbes,  lin.  29, 
f  Stanza  39,  cant  xi»  lib.  iv. 
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Well,  therefore,  might  the  facred  rivers  be  called  Urbis 
Genii  ;  and  that  ours  was  as  deferving  as  the  bed  of  them  of  that 
title,  is  evinced  from  the  above.  Finally,  Milton ,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  line,  beautifully  alludes  to  the  interpreters  of  the  prefages 
among  the  Britons ,  the  antient  Druids ,  who  dwelt  upon  its  banks  : 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  fpreads  her  wizard  llream  *. 


It  was  long  before  we  got  clear  of  thefe  fuperftitions.  They 
were  very  prevalent  in  the  time  of  Gildasy  in  the  fixth  century, 
when  our  ancedors  drongly  retained  the  idolatry  of  the  Druids 
among  their  Ckriftian  rites :  and,  notwithdancling  the  Culmination 

of  many  a  monarch  f,  it  kept  its  ground;  and  hydromancy  dill 

\ 

remains  praddifed  among  us  ;  of  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  more  than  one  kind. 

I  found  that  I  could  here,  with  greater  eafe  than  from  any  kerrig  y  Dru* 
other  place,  digrefs  to  Kerrig  y  Druidion ;  a  paridi  a  few  miles  to  IDi0N* 

the  north,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh ,  noted  for  certain  Druidical 
remains,  which  gave  name  to  the  place.  After  a  dreary  ride,  I  found 
myfelf  difappointed ;  thefe  facred  reliques  having  been  profanely 
carried  away,  and  converted  into  a  wall.  It  is  therefore  from  the 
annotator  on  Cambden  and  the  drawings  preferved  by  him 
among  the  Sebright  MSS.  that  I  mud  form  my  defcription. 

The  larged  was  a  fine  fpecimen  of  th t'BritiJlo  Kift  vaeny  or 
done  ched.  It  confided  of  one  done  at  top,  placed  inclining  to 
the  north,  and  was,  when  meafured  by  Mr.  Llwydy  ten  feet  long, 
fupported  by  a  done  on  each  fide  about  feven  feet  long,  and  near 
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two  and  a  half  broad.  Under  one  end  was  a  ftone,  three  feet 
long ;  at  the  other,  one  of  the  length  of  two  feet.  The  hollow 
beneath  was  only  feven  feet  long,  three  and  a  half  broad,  and 
only  two  and  a  half  high  $  which  fufficiently  £hews,  that  thefe  mo¬ 
numents  had  not  been  the  cells  of  Druids  y  their  ufes,  therefore* 
muft  have  been  fepulchral,  according  to  the  eonje&ure  of  Doftor 
Borlafe .  The  antient  natives  of  our  ifle  did  not  always  burn  their 
dead.  Skeletons  have  been  difcovered  in  firailar  Kiji  vaens ,  at 
full  length :  in  fuch  as  this,  they  might  lie  commodioirfly,  with 
all  the  parade  of  arms,  often  buried  with  them,.  Around  this,, 
wds  a  circle  of  Hones,  inclofing  an  area,  of  about  Forty  paces  in 
diameter  ■,  and  the  precinfl  might  be  formed  with  the  intent  of 
keeping  people  at  a  refpedtable  diftance  from  the  remains,  per¬ 
haps  of  fame  mighty  chieftain.  This  monument  went  by  the 
name  of  Karcbar  Kynric  R-wth  j.  not  that  it  ever  was  ufed  for  that 
purpofe  originally ;  but  there  is  a  tradition,  that  in  afrertimes,  a 
little  tyrant  of  that  name,  in  the  neighborhood,  was  wont  to  c ra n i 
thofe  who  offended  him,  into  the  hollow  of  thefe  Hones  j  which, 
might  ferve  for  the  purpofes  of  torment  as  well  as  the  little  safe 
in  the  tower  of  London ,  or  the  iron  cage3  of  the  BaJUlle. 

The  other  Kiji  vaen  was  nearly  fimilar  to  the  firftj  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  circle  of  Hones :  probably  they  were  taken 
away  before  Mr.  Llwyd  vifited  the  place.. 

B  **om  Prick.  At  Giler,  in  this  parilh,  was  born  that  upright  and  able  judge,, 

Robert  Price,  efq;  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  finally  juflice  of 
the  common  pleas.  His  famous  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  ag.finfi  the  grant  of  the  great  Weljh  lordihips  to  the  earl  of 
Portland ,  will  ever  tefiify  his  love  to  his  country.  His  Ipeedy 
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promotion  by  king  William ,  do  equal  credit  to  his  majefty,  and 
Mr.  Price ;  fince  the  former,  ho  whoever  grievous  to  him  might 
be  the  oppofkion  to  his  will,  yet  no  confideratiort  could  induce 
him  to  permit  his  fubjedts  to  lofe  the  benefit  of  a  magiftrate  ca¬ 
pable  and  honeft,  as  he  knew  our  countryman  to  be. 

Return  to  Bala,  and  continue  my  journey  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  lake,  a  mo  ft  beautiful  ride.  Pafs  by  Llanyckil  church,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St .  Beuno ;  and  fee,  on  the  oppofite  fide,  Llangower,  de¬ 
dicated  to  St.  Gwawr ,  mother  of  the  Cambrian  bard  Llowarch  Hen . 

Beneath  flows  Avon  Gwawr ,  the  only  feed  of  the  lake  on  that 
fide. 

Go  by  Gian  y  Llyn ,  an  old  houfe,  near  the  water  edge,*  which,  Glam  y  Llyk, 
as  well  as  the  following*  had  been  the  property  of  the  Vaughans. 

Leave  on  the  right  another  antient  feat,  Caer  Gai,  placed  on 
an  eminence.  Cambden  fays,  it  was  a  caftle,  built  by  one  Caiusy  a 
Roman ;  the  Britons  afcribe  it  to  Gat ,  fofter-brother  to  king  Ar¬ 
thur.  It  probably  was  Roman,  for  multitudes  of  coins  have  been 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  neighborhood ,  and  it  is  certain* 
that  it  had  been  a  fortrefs  to  defend  this  pafs,  for  Which  it  is  well 
adapted,  both  by  fituation,  and  form  of  the  hill. 

I  proceeded  about  two  miles  farther,  to  vifit  another,  feated  a 
mile  from  the  Dolgelleu  road,  on  the  fummit  of  a  high  rock,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Caftell  Corndochon ,  the  origin  of  which  we  are 
equally  ignorant  of.  Two  fides  of  the  rock  are  precipitous.  In  the 
front  of  the  caftle  is  cut  a  deep  fofs :  the  caftle  confifted  of  art 
oblong  tower,  rounded  at  the  extremity ;  and  its  meafure  within 
is  forty-three  feet  by  twenty-^two.  Behind  that,  and  joined  to  it 
by  a  wall,  are  the  ruins  of  a  fquare  tower ,  this  lies  in  the  main 
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body  of  the  fortrefs,  whofe  form,  as  Camlden  obferves,  inclines  to 
ovah  This  had  been  very  confiderable ;  was  built  with  mortar, 
made  of  gravel  and  fea  fhells  ;  and  was  faced  with  free-ftone, 
fquaredj  and  well  cut. 

I  returned  towards  Caer  Gai ;  and,  not  far  from  thence,  to 
the  village  and  church  of  Llan-uwchllyn .  In  the  laft  is  the  figure 
of  an  armed  man,  with  a  conic  helmet,  and  mail  muffler  round 
his  chin  and  neck:  on  his  breaft  is  a  wolf’s  head,  and  on  his 
belly  another ;  and  in  the  intervening  fpace,  three  rofes.  The 
fir  ft  arc  the  arms*  of Ririd  Vlaidd ; ..  the  others  of  Kynedda  Wledig 
or,  The  Warlike ,  a  Cumbrian  prince,  whofe  fons  (after  their  father; 
had  been  defeated  by  the.  Saxons,  in-  the  fixth  century)  retired, 
and  poiTefifed  themfeJves  of  thefe  parts  of  Wales :  and  from  Mei~- 
ricn ,  a  grandfon  of  his,  is  faid  to  be  given  the  name  of  Meirionkh 
to  this  ftiire.  Ririd  was  lord  of  Ren-Llyn>  which  ftgnifies  the*, 
head  of  the  lake,  and  forms  one  of  the  hundreds  of  Meirionithjhire . 
It  had  alio  its  caftie,-  which  probably  was  that;  of  Corndochon 
Around  the  margin  of  the.  tomb  is  a  mutilated  infeription,  which, 
as  far  as  I  could  difeover,  run  thus  :  Hie  jacet  Johannes  ap  *  *  *  * 

ap  Madoc  ap  J - cuju.s  animat  pr—etur.  Reus  amen .  anno>, 

Dnl  mccc.  st.  88. 

Close  by  this  village  runs  Avon-y-Llany  Avon  Lkwyot  Amlew* . 
The  laft  rifes  from  two  fprings,  and  falls  into  the  former. ,  Thofe; 
who  chufe  to  derive  the  Dee  from  its  double  origin,  may  fix  on, 
thefe:  but  I  met  with  a  third,,  at  the  fartheft  corner  of  the  lake, 
arifing  from  the  neighborhood  of  the,  loft y  Aran,  to  which  Spencer. 
gives  the  honor  of  forming  that  celebrated  river,  I  fuppofe  after 
running  through  the  lake,  unmixed  with  the  waters.  The  poet; 
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makes  the  foot  of  that  mighty  mountain  the  place  of  education 
of  our  renowned  prince,  Arthur  \  who,  on  his  birth,  being  deli¬ 
vered  to  a  fairy  knight,  is  by  him  •  inflantly  conveyed  to  an 
antient.hero. 

To  be  upbrought  in  gentle  thews  and  martial  might. 

It  is  evident  that  Spencer,  who  was  deeply  read  in  all  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  his  romantic  days,  had  heard  the  tradition  of  Caer  Gat , 
and  its  old  inhabitant,  Gats  father,  to  whom  he  chufes  to  give 
the  more  claffical  name  of  'Tim on  ;  for  fo  prince  Arthur  is  made  to 
name  his  folder-father. . 

Unto  old  Timon  he  me  brought  bylive*. 

Old  Timov,  who  in  youthful  years  had  been 
In  warlike  feats  the  experted;  man  alive. 

And  is  the  wifeft  now  on  earth,  I  ween ; 

His  dwelling  is  low  in  valley  green. 

Under  the  foot  of  Rauran  moflie  hore. 

From  whence  the  river  Dee ,  as  filver  clean. 

His  tumbling  billows  rolls,  with  gentle  rore  : 

There  all  his  days  he  train’d  me  up  in  virtuous  lore  *. 

This  honored  ftream  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Avon  i 
Twrch;  is  a  fierce  mountain  torrent,  precipitating  itfelf  from  the 
Aran ;  and  croffes  a  road  from  whence  I  firft  begin  my  journey 
among  the  Alps  of  our  country,  and  afeend  from  hence,  then  fink 
into  very  deep  bottoms,  bounded  on  each  fide  by  fields  of  fuch  ’ 
ffeepnefs,  as  to  put  the  inhabitants  to  great  difficulties  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation.  Woods,  efpecially  of  birch,  vary  the  feene.  On.  the  right. 


*  Fairy  Fpyeen,  book  I,  canto  ix» 
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'tower  the  vaft  hills  of  Aran ;  or  rather,  two  heads,  arifing  from 
one  bafe. 

Arrive  at  the  foot  of  Bwlch  y  Gross ,  or  the  pafs  of  The  Crofs , 
one  of  the  moil  terrible  in  North  Wales,  The  height  is  gained 
by  going  up  an  exceeding  fleep  and  narrow  zig-zag  path :  the 
pafs  itfelf  is  a  dreary  heathy  flat,  on  which  I  fuppofe  the  crofs 
flood,  to  excite  the  thankfgiving  of  travellers,  for  having  fo  well 
accomplifhed  their  arduous  journey.  The  defcent  on  the  other 
- .  f^e,  is  much  greater,  and  very  tedious,  into  the  long  and  narrow 

MoWDDVVY.  J  '  <  ° 

vale  of  Mowddwy .  It  is  feven  or  eight  miles  long ;  and  fb 
contradled,  as  fcarcely  to  admit  a  meadow  at  the  bottom.  Its 
boundaries  are  vaft  hills,  generally  very  verdant,  and  fine  fheep 
walks  j  but  one  on  the  left  exhibits  a  horrible  front,  being  fo 
fleep,  as  to  balance  between  precipice  and  flope :  it  is  red  and 
naked,  and  too  deep  to  admit  of  vegetation ;  and  a  Aide  from  its 
f  ummit  would  be  as  fatal  as  a  fall  from  a  perpendicular  rock.  In 
one  place  on  the  right,  the  mountains  open,  and  furnifli  a  gap  to 
give  fight  to  another  pidturefque  and  flrange  view,  the  rugged 
and  wild  fummit  of  Aran  Mowddwy ,  which  foars  above  with  tre¬ 
mendous  majefty. 

There  is  a  beauty  in  this  vale,  which  is  not  frequent  in  others 
of  thefe  mountanous  countries.  The  inclofures  are  all  divided 
by  excellent  quickfet  hedges,  and  run  far  up  the  Tides  of  the  hills, 
in  places  fo  fleep,  that  the  common  traveller  would  fcarcely  find 
footing.  Numbers  of  little  groves  are  interfperfed ;  and  the  hills 
above  them  fhew  a  fine  turf  to  the  top,  where  the  bog  and  heath 
commence,  which  give  flielter  to  multitudes  of  red  grous,  and  a 
few  black*  But  their  confequences  to  thefe  parts  are  infinitely 
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greater,  in  being  the  beds  of  fuel  to  all  the  inhabitants.  The 
turberies  are  placed  very  remote  from*  their  dwellings ;  and  the 
turf,  or  peat,  is  gotten  with  great  difficulty.  The  roads  from  the 
brows  of  the  mountains,,  in  general*  are  too  deep  even  for  a 
horfe  y  the  men  therefore  carry  up  on  their  backs,  a  light  fledge,  Turf  Sledges* 
fill  it  with  a  very  confiderable  load,  and  drag  it,  by  means  of  a 
rope  placed  over  their  bread,  to  the  brink  of  the  Hope*;  then  go 
before,  and  draw  it  down,  dill  preceding,,  and  guiding  its  mo¬ 
tions,  which  at  times  have  been  fo  violent,,  as  to  overturn  and 
draw  along  with  it  the  mader,  to  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  not 
without  confiderable  bodily  hurt. 

After  riding  fome  time  along  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  pafs  by 
the  village  and  church  of  Elan  y  Mowddwy ;  the  lad  is  dedicated 
to  St.  'Tydechoy,  one  of  our  mod  capital  faints..  His  legend  -f-  is  St.  Tydeqho*,. 
written  in  verfe,.  by  Dafydd  Llwyd  ap- Llewelyn  ap  Gryffydd ,  lord  of 
Mathafarn ;  a.  perfon  wha  had  a  great  hand  in  bringing  in 
Henry  VII.  by  feeding  his  countrymen  with  prophecies,  that  one 
of  them  was  to  deliver  Wales ■  from  the  Englijh  yoke,,  by  which 
means  thoufands-  of  them  were  induced  to  rife,,  under  Sir  Rhys  ap 
^homaSyZnd  join  Henry ,  then  earl  of  Richmond ,  at  Milford . 

This  illudrious  bard  informs  us,  that  tfydecho  had  been  an  ab¬ 
bot  in  Armorica ,  and- came  over  here  in  the  time  of  king  Arthur ; 

#  At  this  time  the  turberies  lie  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  j 
the  natives  are  therefore  obliged  to  bring  a  horfe  by  a  round-about  way  to 
them,  which  aflifts  in  dragging  the  turf,  to  the  brink  of  the  dope,  where  meiv 
fupply  its  place. 

f  Cynvydd  y  Dyddecho  Sant  yn  amfer  Mealgwin  Gwynedd  ;  /. 
the  poem  of  St*  Tydeeho ,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Malgwyn  Gwynedd* 
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but  after  the  death  of  that  hero,  when  the  Saxons  over-ran  moft 
of  the  kiiao-dom,  the  faint  retired,  and  led  here  a  moft  auftere 

O  *  J 

life,  lying  on  the  bare  ftones,  and  wearing  a  fhirt  of  hair:  yet  he 
employed  his  time  ufefully,  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  kept 
hofpitality.  Malgwyn  Gwynedd ,  then  a  youth,  took  offence  at 
the  faint,  and  feized  his  oxen  ;  but  wild  ftags  were  feen  the  next 
day,  performing  their  office,  and  a  grey  wolf  harrowing  after 
them.  Malgwyn ,  enraged  at  this,  brought  his  milk-white  dogs 
to  chace  the  deer,  while  he  fat  on  the  blue  ftone,  to  enjoy  the  di- 
verfion ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  rife,  he  found  his  breech  im- 
moveably  fixed  to  the  rock,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  beg  pardon 
of  the  faint,  who,  on  proper  reparation,  was  fo  kind  as  to  free  him 
from  his  aukward  pain. 

So  far  legend.  That  St.  \ Tydecho  might  have  lived,  and  that 
Malgwyn  Gwynedd  did  live  a  prince  of  our  Country,  I  make  no 
doubt ;  and  that  the  former  did  receive  from  the  prince  the  pri¬ 
vileges  it  once  enjoyed,  of  fandtuary  for  man  and  beaft,  is  equally 
probable:  every  offender,  however  criminal,  met  with  protection 
here.  Legend  fays,  that  it  was  to  endure  for  a  hundred  ages ; 
but,  blind  to  futurity  !  the  reformation  was  not  forefeen.  This 
place  was  alfo  exempted  from  all  fighting,  burning,  and  killing  ; 
nor  was  it  permitted  to  affront  any  of  the  inhabitants,  without 
making  the  moft  ample  reparation. 

The  lands  of  ‘Tydecho  were  alfo  freed  from  mortuaries,  clames, 
oppreffion,  and  that  great  duty,  which  moft  places  were  fubjedt 
to,  the  Gohr  Merched,  the  penalty  of  incontinence which  the 
faint,  in  tendernefs  to  the  poffible  frailty  of  his  flock,  wifely  took 
vcare  to  get  it  exempted  from. 
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About  four  or  five  miles  farther,  I  reached  Dinas  y  Mowydwy,  Dinas  Mowd- 

0  W  Tt 

ibated  on  the  plain  of  an  eminence,  at  the  jundlion  of  three  vales.* 
beneath  the  rock  Craig y  Dinas ;  whofe  peat  paths  I  now  furvey  with 
horror,  reflecting  on  a  frolick  of  my  younger  days,  in  climbing  to 
its  fummit,  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  darting  down  again  in  one  of 
the  peat  fledges.  The  foot  of  this  eminence  is  watered  by  the 
Kerris  and  the  Dyfi .  The  lad*  which  retains  its  name  till  loft  in 
the  fea  at  Aberdyfi ,  riles  at  the  bottom  of  the  rude  rock  Craig  Llyn 
Dyfi ,  under  Aran  Mowddwy .  It  abounds  with  falmon,  which  are 
hunted  in  the  night,  by  an  animated,  but  illicit  chace,  by  fpear- 
men,  who  are  direCled  to  the  flfh  by  lighted  whifps  of  draw. 

This  Mowddwy ,  notwithftanding  it  is  dignified  with  the  name 
of  Dinas ,  or  city,  confifts  but  of  one  dreet,  drait  and  broad,  with 
houfes  ill  according  with  its  title ;  but  it  fbill  preferves  the  in- 
fignia  of  power,  the  flocks,  and  whipping-poll,  the  vag-vawr,  or 
great  fetter,  the  mace,  and  ftandard  meafure.  It  is  likewife  the 
capital  of  an  extenfive  iordfhip,  under  the  rule  of  my  worthy 
coufln,  John  My t ton,  efquire.  He  derives  it  from  William ,  or  Wil-  Owners* 
cocke,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  fourth  fon  of  Gryfiryd  ap  Gwen- 
wynwyn ,  lord  of  Powis.  His  grand-daughter  and  foie  heir  mar¬ 
ried  Sir  Hugh  de  Burgh ,  fon  of  the  famous  Hugh ,  judiciary  of 
England.  His  ion,  Sir  John ,  left  four  daughters,  married  into 
the  houfes  of  Newport ,  Leighton,  Lingen ,  and  Mytton ;  Aliano? } 
the  fourth  daughter,  having  given  her  hand,  and  this  feignory,  to 
‘Thomas  Mytton ,  ancedor  of  the  prefent  lord. 

The  powers  of  this  capital  over  a  di Uriel,  which  comprehends  Prxviliqes. 
this  large  parifli,  and  feven  out  of  the  eight  townfhips  of  that  of 
Mallwyd,  are  confiderable.  The  corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor, 
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aldermen,  recorder,  and  feveral  burgefies,  The  mayor  tries  crimi¬ 
nals;  but,  as  the  late  worthy  magiftrate,  a  very  honed  fmith,  told 
me,  that,  for  fome  years  pad,  they  have  not  adventured  to  whip  ^ 
the  docks,  or  confinement  in  the  vag-vawry  is  the  utmoft  feverity 
they  have  exerted:  but  then  they  retain  the  exclusive  power  of 
licenfing  ale-houfes  in  their  didridt,  and  are  likewife  juftices  of  the 
peace  as  far  as,  the  limits  of  their  little  reign. 

The  recorder  (in  abfence  of  the  lord)  tries  all  matters  of  pro¬ 
perty,  not  exceeding  forty  {hillings ;  and  the  attornies,  whofe  fees 
do  not  exceed  half  a  crown,  are  chofen  from  the  lettered  part  of 


the  community,  or  thofe  who  can  read. 

I  was  accommodated  with  entertainment  at  the  manor-houfe, 
from  whence  I  took  a  delightful  walk  of  about  two  miles,  along 
the  vale,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dyvi.  The  valley  expands,  and  the 
hills  fink  in  height,  towards  the  wed.  After  pafiing  the  Dyfi, 
crofs  a  bridge  over  the  deep  and  dill  water  of  the  Klywedogy  black 
as  ink,  pafling  fluggifhly  through  a  darkfome  chafm,  into  open 


day. 

Reach  Maliwydy  remarkable  for  the  fituation  of  the  altar,  in. 
the  middle  of  the  church which  Doctor  Davies ,  author  of  the 


dictionary,  then  incumbent,  in  defiance  of  the  orders  of  archbi- 
removed:  again  from  its  imaginary  fuperditious  fite 


at  the  eaft  end. 

Onie  of  the  beautiful  yew  trees  in  the  church-yard,  is  extremely 
well  worth  notice.  It  is  a  fort  offered  of  vad  trees,  i  filling  from 
one  dem,  forming  a  mod  extenfive  fhade,  and  magnificent  ap¬ 
pearance.  Another  reafon  for  planting  thefe  trees  in  church¬ 
yards,  befides  thofe  ufually  afllgned,  was  a  cudom  in  old  times,. 


upon 
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upon  Palme  Sunday,  to  make  this  the  fubditute  of  the  tree*  from 
which  that  Sunday  took  its  name ;  to  blefs  on  that  day  the  boughs  * 
alfo  to  burn  fome  of  them  to  afhes  5  and  with  thofe  the  pried*  on 
the  following  Ajh-Wednefday ,  figned  the  people  on  the  forehead* 
faying. 

Memento,  homo !  quod  pulvis  es,  et  in  pulverem  reverteris. 

And  of  the  branches,  fo  bleffed,  it  was  cudomary  to  dick  fome 
in  the  fields,  in  rogation  week,  or  at  the  times  of  proceffions. 

Return  to  Dinas  y  Mowddwy .  On  the  road  was,  informed  of  Cruel  Murder. 
the  place,  not  far  from  hence,  where  Lewis  Owen,  vice-chamber* 
lain  of  North  IV ales,  and  baron  of  the  exchequer  of  North  Wales , 
was  cruelly  murdered  in  the  year  1555,  by  a  fet  of  banditti,  with 
which  this  country  was  over-run.  After  the  wars  of  the  houfes 
of  York  and  Lane  after ,  multitudes  of  felons  and  outlaws  inhabited 
this  country ;  and  eftablifhed  in  thefe  parts,  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  from  thofe  unhappy  days,  a  race  of  profligates,  who  conti¬ 
nued  to  rob,  burn,  and  murder,  in  large  bands,  in  defiance  of  the 
civil  power  >  and  would  deal  and  drive  whole  herds  of  cattle,  in 
mid-day,  from  one  county  to  another,  with  the  utmod  impunity. 

To  put  a  dop  to  their  ravages,  a  commiffion  was  granted  to  John 
Wynn  ap  Meredydd ,  of  Gwedyr ,  and  this  gentleman,  in  order  to 
fettle  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  to  punifh  all  offenders  againd 
its  government.  In  purfuance  of  their  orders,  they  raifed  a  body 
©f  dout  men,  and  on  a  Chriftmas-Eve  feized  above  four  fcore  out¬ 
laws  and  felons,  on  whom  they  held  a  jail  delivery,  and  punifhed 
them  according  to  their  deferts.  Among  them  were  the  two  fons 
of  a  woman,  who  very  earnedly  applied  to  Owen  for  the  pardon 
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of  one:  he  refufed;  when  the  mother,  in  a  rage,  told  him  (baring 
her  neck)  Thefe  yellozv  breajfs  have  given  fuck  to  thofe ,  who  jhatl 
waflo  their  hands  in  your  blood .  Revenge  was  determined  by  the 
Surviving  villains.  1.  hey  watched  their  opportunity,  when  he 
was  palling  through  thefe  parts  from  Montgomeryfhire  aflizes,  to 
way-lay  him,  in  the  thick  woods  oi  Mowddwy ,  at  a  place  now  called,, 
from  the  deed,  Llydiart y  Barwn ;  where  they  had.  cut  down  feve- 
ral  long  trees,  to  crofs  the  road,  and1  impede  the  paiTage.  They 
then  difcharged  on  him  a  fhower  of  arrows ;  one  of  which  fuck¬ 
ing  in  his  face,  he  took  out,  and' broke.  After  this,  they  attacked 
him  with  bills  and  javelins,  and  left  him  flain,  with  above  thirty 
wounds.  His  fon-in-law,  John  Llwyd,  of  Ceifgwyn ,  defended  him, 
to  the  laft ;  but  his  cowardly  attendants  fled  on  the  firft  onfet. 
His  death  gave  peace  to  the  country;  for  mod:  rigorous  juftice 
enfued ;  and  the  whole  neft  of  banditti  was  extirpated,  many  by 
the  hand  of  juilice;  and  the  reft  fled,  never  to  return. 

The  traditions  of  the  country  refpefling  thefe  banditti,  are 
itill  extremely  ftrong.  I  was  told  that  they  were  fo  feared,  that 
travellers  did  not  dare  to  go  the  common  road  to  Shrewjbury ,  but 
palled  over  the  fummits  of  the  mountains,  to  avoid  their  haunts* 
The  inhabitants  placed  fcythes  in  the  chimneys  of  their  houfes, 
to  prevent  the  felons  coming  down  to  furprize  them  in  the  night; 
fome  of  which  are  to  be  feen  to  this  day.  This  race  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  titles  Gwyllied  y  Dugoed ,  and  Gwilliaid  Cochion 
Mowddwy ,  i.  e.  The  Banditti  of  the  Black  Wood,  and  The  red-headed 
Banditti  of  Mowddwy . 

Leave  Dinas,  and  take  the  road  towards  Bolgelleu.  Pafs  by 
fome  deferted  lead  mines;  which^  as  yet^  have  never  been  worked 
5  ~  u  with. 
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with  fuccefs.  I  may  here  mention  an  earthy  which  this  place  is 
noted  for,  a  bluifh  ochre.,  which  the  fhepherds  wet,  and  pound  in 
a  mortar,  then  form  into  balls,  and  ufe  in  marking  their  iheep. 
An  old  proverb  of  the  three  things  which  Mcwddvjy  wifhes  to 
fend  out  of  the  country,  thews  their  long  knowlege  of  it0. 

O  Fowddy  ddu  ni  ddaw,  dim  allan 
A  ellir  i  rwyftravv, 

Oad  tri  pheth  helaeth  hylaw 
Dj»  atgasy  nod  glas ,ag'vula'w** 

About  three  miles  from  Dinas ,  leave  on  the  left  the  vaft  fheep 
farm  of  Pennant-higi :  a  deep  bottom,  environed  on  three  fides  by 
vaft  mountains,  forming  a  noble  theatre.  This  whole  country 
abounds  in  fheep  and  cattle;  and  the  wool  is  manufactured  in  all 
parts  into  flannel  and  blockings. 

Ascend  a  fleep  hill,  into  the  pafs  Bwlch  Oer-ddyrws  and  the 
country  beyond  fuddenly  affumes  a  new  face.  Before  us  is  a  vaft 
extent  of  dreary  dope,  bounded  by  vaft  rocky  mountains  j  among 
which,  Cader  Idris  foars  pre-eminent; 

This  pafs  is  noted  for  being  one  of  the  three  places,  in  which 
were  affembled,  fix  years  after  the  wars  of  Glyndwry  all  the  great 
men  of  certain  diftridfo,  in  order  to  enforce  the  obfervation  of 
juflice  by  their  own  weight,  without  any  other  legal  fandtion. 
This,  perhaps,  was  occafioned  by  the  mercilefs  laws  enadted 
againfl  the  Weljh  by  Henry  IV.  At  each  of  thefe  places,  they  en¬ 
tered  into  a  compact  to  caufe  juflice  to  be  done  for  all  wrongs 

*  Detefted  people,  blue-marking  earth,  and  rain* 
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inflifted  before  and  after  the  wars,  but  not  during  that  turbulent 
period.  Every  one  was  to  have  his  goods,  or  land,  which  had 
been  forced  from  him,  reftored  without  law-fuit ;  and  any  goods 
detained  after  this,  were  to  be  deemed  as  flolen  :  or  if  his  loid 
fold  them,  he  was  fined  ten  pounds,  and  the  goods,  or  their  va¬ 
lue,  to  the  owner.  If  the  refradtory  perfon  was  hanged,  or  died 
a  natural  death,  the  demand  lay  good  againfl  the  wife,  heirs,  or 
executors :  but  if  they  or  fhe  denied  the  demand,  the  plaintiff 
muft  procure  his  compurgators,  viz,  fix  perfons  with  him,  to 
fwear  to  the  right  of  his  clame  $  but  (like  the  Englijhy  in  cafes  of 
jury)  the  defendant  had  a  right  to  challenge  one  of  the  fix ;  and 

another  was  to  be  provided  in  his  (lead. 

After  this,  follow  various  regulations  for  reftoring  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  country  m  general ;  and  feveral  laws  relative  to 
waifs  and  eflrays,  vagrants,  bail,  recovery  of  debts,  man  (laughter, 
thefts,  duty  of  officers,  &c.  The  code  concludes  with  valuation 
of  feveral  goods  and  chattels,  for  which  fatisfa&ion  was  to  be 
made.  For  example,  a  horfe  and  mare,  on  the  oath  of  the  owner 
and  two  neighbors,  were  valued  at  ten  fliillings  ;  a  foal  at  twenty 
pence  j  an  ox  at  a  marks  a  cow  at  ten  (hillings ;  the  hire  or  an 
ox,  and  the  milk  of  a  cow,  were  alfo  valued;  an  ewe  was 
eileemed  at  fixteen  pence,  her  wool  at  four  pence,  her  milxs.  at 

two  pence,  and  her  lamb  at  eight  pence. 

As  a  proof  of  the  high  value  of  arms,  and  that  we  had  few 

manufa&ures  of  that  kind,  a  two-handed  fword  was  valued  at  ten 

(hillings,  a  one-handed  at  fix  (hillings  and  eight  pence,  and  a 

heel  buckler  at  two  (hillings  and  eight  pence:  but,  what  is  ve^y 

fingular. 
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fingular,  a  bow,  which  themfelves  could  make,  was  valued  at 
fixteen  pence,  and  an  arrow  at  fix  pence. 

To  all  thefe  laws,  no  penalty  was  annexed  for  the  breach  ;  ex¬ 
cept  the  forfeiture  of  the  benefit  of  the  compadt,  which,  in  thofe 
unfettled  times,  wras  probably  fufficient,  as  it  left  the  party  unfup- 
ported  and  friendlefs. 

Descend  from  hence,  along  very  bad  ftoney  roads,  to  DoU  Dolgelleu* 
gelleu every  entrance  to  which  is  barred  by  a  turnpike,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  other  places ;  and  every  approach  mended  for  a  Ihort 
fpace,  by  help  of  the  fcanty  tolls.  The  town  is  fmall ;  the  ftreet& 
difpofed  in  a  moft  irregular  manner;  but  the  fituation  is  in  a 
beautiful  vale,  fertile,  well  wrooded,*  and  embellifhed  with  num¬ 
bers  of  pretty  feats,  and  watered  by  the  river  Onion ;  over  which,., 
on  account  of  its  floods,  is  a  bridge  of  feveral  arches.  The  town 
takes  its  name  from  its^ being  placed  in  a  dale  abundant  in  hazels. 

It  has  nothing  in  it  remarkable  but  the  church,  which,  notwith* 

(landing  it  is  pew-lefs,  is.  a  good  building.  Within  is  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  Metric  Vychan  ap  2'nyr  Vy  chart,  of  the  neighboring  houfe 
of  Nanney ,  fifth  in  defcent  from  prince  Cadwgan ,  fon  of  Bleyddyn 
ap  Cynvyn,  who  refided  there,. and  in  whofe  pofterity  it  continues 
to  this  time.  He  is  armed  in  a  clofe  mail  helmet  and  neck- 
guard,  fword  in  hand,  and  with  a  fhort  mantle  over  the  reft  of 
His  armour. 

Cader  Idris  rifes  immediately  above  the  town,  and  is  generally'  Cadsr  Idris* 
the  objedt  of  the  traveller's  attention.  I  fkirted  the  mountain  for 
about  two  miles,  left  on  the  right  the  fmall  lake  of  Llyn  Gwernany 
and  began  the  afcent  along  a  narrow  fteep  horfe-way,  perhaps  the 
higheft  road  in  Britain ,  being  a  common  pafiage  even  for  loaden 
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horfes,  into  Llan-vihangel-y-P ennant ,  a  vale  on  the  other  fide. 
On  gaining  the  brow  of  the  hill,  I  found  it  to  be  a  very  extenfive 
p allure  of  coarfe  grafs,  mixed  with  a  little  bog.  The  hill  Hopes 
from  hence  upwards :  the  keeper  part  to  the  highefl  peak,  or  the 
Pen  yr  Cader ,  grows  more  and  more  rocky  :  the  approach  to  the 
fummit  extremely  fo,  and  covered  with  huge  fragments  of  d-ifco- 
lored  rock  S3  very  rugged,  and  cemented  by  a  femivi  trifled  mat¬ 
ter,  which  gives  them  a  very  vulcanic  look,  added  to  their  dif- 
joined,  adventitious  appearance.  I  met  with,  on  my  afcent, 
quantities  of  pumice,  of  the  fame  cellular  kind  with  the  toadftone 
of  Der-byjhire,  but  of  a  green  color.  The  day  proved  fo  wet 
and  mi  fly,  that  I  loft  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  view  from  the 
fummit.  I  could  only  fee  that  the  fpot  I  was  on  was  a  rude  ag¬ 
gregate  of  Hrangely  difordered  maifes.  I  could  at  intervals  per¬ 
ceive  a  ftupendous*  precipice  on  one  fide,  where  the  hill  recedes 
inwards,  forming  a  fort  of  theatre,  with  a  lake  at  the  bottom ;  yet 
very  high,  in  comparifon  of  the  bafe  of  the  mountain.  On  the 
other  fide,  at  a  nearer  diftance,  I  faw  Craig  Cay ,  a  great  rock, 
with  a  lake  beneath,  lodged  in  a  deep  hollow'  3  poflibly  the  crater 
of  an  antient  Vulcano .  This  is  fo  excellently  exp  re  fled  by  the  ad¬ 
mirable  pencil  of  my  kinfman,  Mr.  JVilfon ,  that  I  fhall  not  at¬ 
tempt  the  defcription. 

In  defcending  from  the  Cader ,  I  kept  on  the  edge  of  the  greater 
precipice,  till  I  came  near  the  Cyfrwy ,  another  peak.  The  whole 
fpace,  for  a  confiderable  way,  was  covered  with  loofe  Hones,  in 
the  form  of  a  dream,  Hoping  from  the  precipitous  fide.  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  them  were  columnar,  but  not  jointed,  fquare,  or  penta¬ 
gonal  5  none  ered,  but  lying  very  diforderly,  in  all  directions.. 

Some 
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Some  appeared  hanging  down  the  face  of  the  precipice ;  the  ends 
of  others  were  peeping  out  at  a  vaft  depth  beneath  me,  which 
fliewed  the  great  thicknefs  of  the  ftream.  I  with  the  day  had 
been  more  favorable ;  but  I  hope  another  traveller  will  flirround 
the  whole,  and  make  a  more  fatisfadtory  relation  of  this  moun¬ 
tain,  than  I  have  been  able  to  do. 

In  refpedt  to  the  heights  of  this  mountain,  and  thofe  of  Aran  Height, 
Benllyn ,  and  the  Ar renig  Vawr,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  very  exadt 
account,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Meredith  Hughes , 
of  Bald ;  who  allures  me,  that  the  Pen  y  Gader  is  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  higher  than  the  green  near  Dolgelleu ;  Aran 
Benllyn ,  feven  hundred  and  forty  above  Llyn-tegid-,  and  the  Ar- 
renig ,  only  twenty  yards  fhort  of  the  Aran ;  that  the  fall  from  the 
lake  to  Dolgelleu- Green,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards ;  fo  that 
the  real  difference  of  height  between  the  Cader  and  the  Aran,  is 
only  thirty  yards. 

After  recovering  the  fatigue  of  this  journey,  I  began  another, 
in  order  to  encircle  the  vaft  bafe  of  the  mountain.  I  took  the 
fame  road  as  I  did  before ;  and  continued  my  ride  beneath  Lyrrau 
Mawr ,  one  of  the  points  of  Cader  Idris ,  the  higheft  rock  I  ever 
rode  under.  Beyond,  on  the  right,  are  the  two  pools  called 
Llvnian  Crezenan ;  and  not  far  diftant,  are  fotne  remains  of  circles 
of  upright  ftones,  with  many  earns ;  a  vaft  ftone,  raifed  erect  on 
the  top  of  a  neighboring  rock  j  and  feveral  maeni  bird  on ,  or  rude 
upright  columns. 

At  fome  diftance  beyond  thefe,  near  the  river  Kregennan,  I  faw  Llys  Bradwen, 
the  remains  of  Llys  Bradwen ,  the  court  or  palace  of  Ednowain , 
chief  of  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes  of  North  Wales,  either  in  the 
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reign  of  Gryffydd  ap  Cynan ,  or  foon  after.  The  reliques  are  about 
thirty  yards  fquare :  the  entrance  about  feven  feet  wide,  with  a 
large  upright  itone  on  each  fide,  by  way  of  door-cafe  :  the  walls 
with  large  ftones,  uncemented  by  any  mortar :  in  fhort,  the 
llrudlure  of  this  palace  fhews  the  very  low  flate  of  architecture  in 
thofe  times :  it  may  be  paralleled  only  by  the  artlefs  fabrick  of  a 
cattle  houfe. 

Ednyfed  ap  Aaron ,  a  defendant  of  this  great  man,  had  the  ho¬ 
nor  of  entertaining  Owen  Glyndwr ,  in  one  of  his  fad  reverfes  of 
fortune  s  and  is  faid  to  have  concealed  him  from  the  purfuit  of 
his  enemies,  in  the  parifh  of  Llan  Gelynin ,  in  a  cave,  to  this  day 
called  Ogof  Owain . 

1  must  not  lead  the  reader  into  a  belief,  that  every  habitation 
of  thefe  early  times,  were  equal  in  magnificence  to  that  of 
Ednowain  ap  Bradwen .  Thofe  of  inferior  gentry  were  formed  of 
wattles,  like  Indian  wigwams,  or  Highland  hovels ;  without  gar¬ 
dens  or  orchard,  and  formed  for  removal  from  place  to  place,  for 
the  fake  of  new  paflure,  or  a  greater  plenty  of  game.  The  fur¬ 
niture  was  correfpondent ;  there  were  neither  tables,  nor  cloths, 
nor  napkins  * ;  but  this  is  lefs  wonderful,  fince  we  find,  that 
even  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Edward  II.  flraw  was  ufed  in  the  royal 
Aktiint  Hospi-  apartment  f  .  Notwithftanding  this,  the  utmoft  hofpitality  was 

preferved :  every  houfe  was  open,  even  to  the  pooreft  perfon. 
When  a  ftranger  entered,  his  arms  were  taken  from  him,  and 
layed  by  $  and,  after  the  fcriptural  cuftom,  water  was  brought  t© 
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wafh  his  feet.  The  fare  was  fimple;  the  meal  did  not  confift  of 
an  elegant  variety,  but  of  numbers  of  things  put  together  in  a 
large  difh  :  the  bread  was  thin  oat-cakes,  fuch  as  are  common  in 
our  mountanous  parts  at  this  time.  The  family  waited  on  the 
guefts,  and  never  touched  any  thing  till  they  had  done,  when  it 
took  up  with  what  was  left.  Mufic,  and  the  free  converfation 
of  the  young  women,  formed  the  amufements  of  the  time ;  for 
jealoufy  was  unknown  among  us.  Bands  of  young  men,  who 
knew  no  profeffion  but  that  of  arms,  often  entered  the  houfes, 
and  were  welcome  guefts ;  for  they  were  confidered  as  the  volun¬ 
tary  defenders  of  the  liberties  of  their  country.  They  mixed  with 
the  female  part  of  the  family,  joined  their  voices  to  the  melody 
of  the  harp,  and  confumed  the  day  with  the  moft  animated  fefti- 
vity.  At  length,  funk  into  repofe,  not  under  rich  tellers,  or  on 
downy  beds,  but  along  the  fides  of  the  room,  on  a  thin  covering 
of  dried  reeds,  placed  round  the  great  fire,  which  was  placed  in 
the  centre,  they  lay  down  promifcuouHy,  covered  only  by  a  coarfe 
home-made  cloth,  called  Brychan ,  or  plaid,  the  fame  with  the 
more  antient  Bracha  j  and  kept  one  another  warm,  by  lying  clofe' 
together  j.  or  fhould  one  fide  lofe  its  genial  heat,  they  turn  about** 
and  give  the  chilly  lide  to  the  fire  *. 

Some  vein  of  the  antient  minftrelfie  is  ftill  to  be  met  with  in 
thefe  mountanous  countries.  Numbers  of  perfons,  of  both  fexes, 
aflemble,  and  fit  around  the  harp,  finging  alternately  pennylls^  or 
ftanzas  of  antient  or  modern  poetry.  The  young  people  ufually 

begin  the  night  with  dancing,  and  when  they  are  tired,  fit  down,, 
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and  affume  this  fpecies  of  relaxation.  Oftentimes,  like  the  mo¬ 
dern  Improvifitore  of  Italyy  they  will  firsg  extempore  verfes.  A 
perlon  converfant  in  this  art,  v/ill  produce  a  penny ll  appofite  to 
the  laft  which  was  fung :  the  fubjedts  produce  a  great  deal  of 
mirth ;  for  they  are  fometimes  jocular,  at  others  fatyrical,  and 
many  amorous.  They  v/ill  continue  Tinging  without  intermiffion, 
and  never  repeat  the  fame  Lanza;  for  that  would  occafion  the 
lofs  of  the  honor  of  being  held  firft  of  the  'fong.  Like  nightin¬ 
gales,  they  fupport  the  conteft  throughout  the  night :  Cettant  in¬ 
ter  fe,  palamque  animofa  contentio - vidia  morte  finit  fiepe  vitam , 

fpiritu  prius  deficient e  quam  cantu ,  may  almoft  be  added.  The  au¬ 
dience  ufually  call  for  the  tune :  fometimes  only  a  few  can 
ling  to  it ;  and  in  many  cafes  the  whole  company :  but  when 
a  party  of  capital  fingers  aflemble,  they  rarely  call  for  a  tune ; 
for  it  is  indifferent  to  them,  what  tune  the  harper  plays.  Pa¬ 
nfries  often  contend  againft  parifhes ;  and  every  hill  is  vocal  with, 
the  chorus. 

Continue  the  ride,  as  before,  between  high  mountains,  in  a 
narrow  glen.  Quit  the  narrow  pafs,  and  go  along  a  good  road, 
formed  on  the  Tides  of  the  hills,  with  a  fine  Hope  from  it  to  the 
fea,  at  this  time  flrangely  mottled  with  black  and  green,  varied 
by  the  light  through  the  broken  clouds.  The  road  now  pafles 
between  verdant  and  fmooth  hills,  the  great  fheep  walks  of  the 
country ;  they  are  round  at  their  tops,  and  covered  with  flocks, 
which  yield  the  materials  for  the  neighboring  manufactures. 
From  a  place  called  Allt-Lwyd ,  have  a  very  full  view  of  the  flat 
called  Towyn  Meirionydd ,  a  mixture  of  meadow  land  and  black 
turbery,  watered  by  the  Dyfynni*  which  falls  into  the  fea  a  few 
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Miles  lower.  On  one  fide  is  the  village  and  church  o £  Tywyn,  or  Towrsr. 
Towyn.  The  redory  is  an  impropriation  in  the  bifhop  of  Lich¬ 
field :  the  vicarage  formerly  belonged  to  the  nunnery  of  Barkings 
in  Ejj'ex,  now  in  the  patronage  of  the  bifhop  of  Banger .  I  neg- 
leCted  vifiting  this  place ;  but  believe  my  trouble  would  not  have 
been  thrown  away;  fori  find,  among  Mr.  Llwyd' s  papers*,  the 
drawing  of  the  fepulchral  effigies  of  a  churchman,  another  of  a 
warrior,  and  two  rude  pillars,  one  feven  feet  high,  with  the  figure 
of  the  crofs,  and  an  infeription  on  each  fide,  in  old  characters. 

Another  column,  marked  likewife  with  a  crofs,  but  inferibed  with 
letters  of  a  different  form,  is  drawn  in  the  fame  collection,  from 
one  in  the  church-yard  of  LI anvih  angel  y  Traetheu ,  in  this  county. 

From  the  place  where  I  made  this  digrefiion,  I  defeended  a 
fleep  path  through  fields ;  and,  eroding  the  river,  dined  on  a 
great  done  beneath  the  vaft  rock  Craig  y  Leryn ,  or  The  Rock  of  Craig  it  Dbryn, 
Birds,  fo  called  from  the  numbers  of  corvorants,  rock  pigeons, 
and  hawks,  which  breed  on  it.  At  the  foot  is  a  prodigious  firearm 
of  flones,  which  extend  fome  hundreds  of  yards  from  the  bottom 
of  the  rock,  and  is  formed  by  the  continual  lapfe  of  fragments 
from  it.  Here  the  Towyn  is  contraCled  into  a  fertile  vale,  which 
extends  about  two  miles  further.  Near  its  end  is  a  long  and  high 
rock,  narrow  on  the  top.  Here  flood  the  caftle  of  Teberri ,  which  Tee erri Castle. 

extended  lengthways  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  fummit,  and 
was  a  fortrefs  of  great  flrength  and  extent.  The  mofl  complete 
apartment  was  thirty-fix  feet  broad,  and  was  cut  out  of  the  rock 
on  two  fides;  for  much  of  it  is  hollowed.  In  fome  parts,  the 
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precipices,  fkirted  by  a  wall,  formed  the  defence.  The  remain¬ 
ing  walls  are  well  built :  the  dones  fquared  :  the  mortar,  fiiells, 
and  gravel,  but  at  prefent  very  rotten.  The  whole  cf  this  place 
is  fo  overgrown  with  bullies,  as  to  render  the  furvey  very  diffi¬ 
cult.  It  lies  in  the  pariffi  of  Llan  vi  h angel y  Pennant ,  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  once  defended  by  a  Coch  o*r  Pennant ,  or  Lhe  Red ,  of 
that  place. 

This  probably  was  the  cadle  Bere  belonging  to  our  lad 
Llewelyn ,  which  was  taken,  not  long  before  the  final  conquelt  of 
Wales ,  by  William  de  Valence ,  earl  of  Pembroke  * .  This  feems  ta< 
have  been  likewife  the  fame  which  was  committed  by  Edward  I. 
to  the  cudody  of  Robert  Fit%waltery  who  had,  at  the  fame  time,, 
the  liberty  of  hunting  all  kinds  of  wild  beads  in  this  county  j\ 
It  is  fit  to  mention  this,  as  there  was  another  drong  fortrefs  in, 
Cardiganjhire ,  of  a  fimilar  name. 

Tal  t  Llyn.  Return  about  half  a  mile,  and  ride  feveral  miles  along  the 

pretty  vale  of  Lai y  Llyn \  very  narrow,  but  confiding  of  fine  mea¬ 
dows,  bounded  by  lofty  verdant  mountains,  very  deeply  doped. 
Went  by  Llyn  y  Myngil ,  a  beautiful  lake,  about  a  mile  long,  which 
fo  far  fills  the  valley,  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  road  on  one  fide. 
Its  termination  is  very  pi£turefque,  for  it  contrails  gradually  into 
the  form  of  a  river,  and  ruffies  through  a  good  done  arch  into  a 
narrow  pafs,  having  on  one  fide  the  church,  on  the  other  a  few 
cottages,  mixed  with  trees.  The  church,  and  that  of  Llanvehan - 
gel  y  Pennant ,  are  chapels  to  T owyn 
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Within  a  yard  of  the  coffin,  were  found  two  other  fkeletons,  of 
the  fame  dimenfions  with  the  former,  layed  on  the  bare  clay  j 
and  within  two  roods  of  them,  a  grave,  with  a  Ikeleton  of  the 
ufual  fize.  Along  the  graves  and  coffin  were  layed  hazel  rods, 
with  the  bark  on,  and  fo  tough,  as  to  be  flexible  j\  The  high 
prefervation  of  thefe  rods,  and  the  toughnefs  of  the  bones,  were 
owing  to  the  bituminous  quality  of  the  turbery  in  which  they 
were  depoflted.  The  rods  were  placed  for  fome  fuperftitious 
purpofe,  perhaps  to  avert  the  power  of  witchcraft,  fince  a  double 
hazel-nut,  in  fome  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  is  to  this 
day  fuppofed  to  have  that  virtue. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Tal  y  Llyn  church,  the  hills  almofl  meet 
at  their  bottoms,  and  change  their  afpe£l.  No  verdure  now  is  to 
be  feen,  but  a  general  appearance  of  rude  and  favage  nature* 
The  fides  are  broken  into  a  thoufand  crags  $  fome  fpiring  and 
fharp  pointed  j  but  the  greater  part  proje£t  forward,  and  impend 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  the  apprehenfion  of  their  fall  tre- 
mendous.  A  few  buffies  grow  among  them ,  but  the  dufley  color 

f  Lfcvyd's  Itin .  JV3S.  Another  inltance  is  related  in  Camlden ,  ii.  793. 
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Adjacent  to  this  valley,  at  a  place  called  Llwyn  Dol  Ithel ,  in 
the  year  1684,  was  found,  in  digging  turf  about  three  yards  deep, 
a  coffin,  made  of  deal,  about  feven  feet  long,  carved  and  gilt  at 
both  ends.  Two  flceletons,  fuppofed  of  different  fexes,  were 
found  in  it,  placed  with  the  head  of  the  one  parallel  to  the  feet 
of  the  other ;  the  bones  were  moift  and  tough,  and  of  an  uncom¬ 
mon  fize,  the  thigh  bones  being  twenty-feven  inches  long. 
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of  them,  as  well  as  the  rocks,  only  ferved  to  add  horror  to  the 
fcene. 

One  of  the  precipices  is  called  Pen  y  Delyn ,  from  fome  refem- 
blance  it  has  to  a  harp.  Another  is  ftyled  Liam  y  Lladron,  or 
The  Thieves  Leap ,  from  a  tradition  that  thieves  were  brought  there, 
and  thrown  down.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  fuch  a  punifhment’ 
might  have  been  infli&ed  from  this  JVelJh  Tarpeian ,  by  order  of 
an  arbitrary  lord  ;  but  we  formerly  very  rarely  ufed  capital  punifh- 
ments,  for  any  crime ;  not  but  the  gallows  was  in  ufe  for  theft  % 
but  fines  were  accepted  in  altnoft  all  inltances,  even  in  cafes  of 
murder;  which  gave  rife  to  private  revenge,  and  brought  on  a 
train  of  endlefs  feuds  and  bloodfhed. 

On  the  left,  is  the  rugged  height  of  Cader  Idrisy  pafs  near  a 
fmall  lake,  called  Llyn.y  tri  Graienyn ,  or  of  the  three  grains ,  which 
are  three  vaft  rocks,  the  ruins  of  the  neighboring  mountain* 
which  fome  time  or  other  had  fallen  into  the  water.  Thefe,  fay 
the  peafants,  were  the  three  grains  which  had  fallen  into  the  fhoe 
of  the  great  Idris ,  which  he  threw  out  here,  as  foon.  as  he  fei^ 
them  hurting  his  foot. 

Pass  over  Bwlch  Coch,  and,  after  defending  a  very  bad  road; 
again  reach  Lolgelleu ;  from  whence  I  vifited  Nanney ,  the  antient 
feat  of  the  antient  family  of  the  Nanney s,  now  of  the  Vaughans .  The 
way  to  it  is  a  continual  afcent  of  two  miles ;  fo  perhaps  it  is  the  * 
highefl  fituation  of  any  gentleman’s  houfe  in  Britain .  The  eftate  is 
covered  with  fine  timber,  which  clothe  all  the  fldes  of  the  dingles 
for  many  miles.  On  the  road  fide  is  a  venerable  oak,  in  its  laft  fcage 
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€)l  decay,  and  pierced  by  age  into  the  form  of  a  gothic  archj  yet 
us  prefent  girth  is  twenty-feven  feet  and  a  half.  The  name  is 
very  claffical,  Berwen  Ceubren  yr  Elly  11,  the  hollow  oak,  the  haunt 
of  daemons.  How  often  has  not  warm  fancy  feen  the  fairy  tribe 
revel  round  its  trunk  !  or  may  not  the  vifionary  eye  have  feen  the 
Hamadryad  burfl  from  the  bark  of  its  coeval  tree  ? 

Above  Nanney  is  a  high  rock,  with  the  top  incircled  with  a 
dike  of  loofe  (tones.  This  had  been  a  Britijh  poll,  the  ftation^ 

pei  haps,  of  fome  tyrant,  it -being  called  Alo-el  Orthrwm,  or  the 
hill  of  oppreffion. 

The  park  of  Nanney  is  remarkable  for  its  very  fmall,  but  very 
excellent  veniibn.  I  have  before  mentioned  the  ruins  of  the 

houfe  Oi  How  el  dele,  within  this  park,  and  related  his  unfortunate 

hi  (lory  *. 

Return-  through  Dolgelleu;  and  about  a  mile  beyond,  on  a 
riling  fpot,  have  a  beautiful  view  of  three  vales,  finely  bounded 
by  hills,  and  etnbellifhed  with  gentlemen’s  houfes ;  finely -watered 
b}  tne  junction  of  the  Onion  and  the  ALaw,  or  Alowdach .  I  was 
divei  ted  from  taking  the  diredl  road  to  Barmouth ,  by  the  great 
deference  I  always  found  reafon  to  pay  to  the  judgement  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  honored  our  country  with  his 
remarks  j,  and  has  made  a  particular  euloge  on  the  cafcades  of 
Glyn-Maw »  Let  me  add,  that  the  confideration  of  ending  this 
little  excurfion  at  the  hofpitable  houfe  of  Mr.  Gannons ,  of  Rhiw 
Go  eh ,  was  another  four  to  my  defign. 
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Cross  the  bridge  of  Llan  Elltyd.  Below  is  a  fine  tra6b  of  mea¬ 
dow,  wretchedly  deformed  by  the  necefiity  of  digging  into  them 
for  turf,  the  fuel  of  the  country.  The  tide  flows  within  a  fmall 
diftance  of  this  place;  and  on  the  banks  I  faw  a  fmall  Hoop, 
ready  to  be  launched.  On  the  left  is  the  church  of  Llan-Elltyd : 
on  the  right,  in  a  rich  flat,  flrand  the  remains  of  the  abbey  of 
Cymmer  Abbey.  Cymmer .  Part  of  the  church  is  (till  to  be  feen,  and  fliews  its  an- 

tient  grandeur.  At  the  eafl:  end  are  three  lofty,  but  very  narrow 
windows,  pointed  at  top ;  and  over  them  three  lefler,  mantled  in 
a  great  and  gloomy  thicket  of  ivy.  The  great  hall,  and  part  of 
the  abbot's  lodgings,  now  form  a  farm-houfe. 

This  had  been  an  abbey  of  Ciftercians ,  founded  (not  by  Llewelyn 
ap  Jorwerth ,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  who  only  confirmed  the  dona¬ 
tions,  as  prince  of  Wales)  but  by  the  two  princes  Meredydd  and 
Gryffydd ,  the  Ions  of  Conan  and  How  el ,  the  fon  of  Gryffydd}  about 
the  year  1198.  In  the  charter  of  Llewelyn ,  in  1209,  is  mention 
of  their  benefadtions,  of  his  own,  and  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
abbey  lands  * ;  which  fhew  it  had  been  founded  by  other  perfons. 
This  charter  is  moft  ample,  over  rivers,  lakes,  and  fea;  birds,  and 
wild  beads  and  tame  1  over  all  mountains,  woods,  things  moveable 
and  immoveable  1  and  over  all  things  under  and  over  the  lands 
fo  granted ;  and  gives  liberty  of  digging  for  metals  and  hidden 
treafures :  all  which  was  done  in  prefence  of  Efau ,  then  lord  abbots 
and  others,  religious  of  the  houfe  f .  At  the  diflfolution,  its  re» 
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venues  were  valued  at  fifty-one  pounds  thirteen  fhillings  and  fix 
pence,  by  Dugdale ;  at  fifty-eight  pounds  fifteen  fhillings  and  four 
pence,  by  Speed .  The  only  charge  on  it  in  1553,  was  fix  pounds 
thirteen  fhillings  and  four  pence,  paid  to  Lewis  ap  Thomas ,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  laft  abbot  J. 

Uchtred  ap  Edwyn  built  a  caftle  here,  which  was  taken  and 
overthrown,  about  1116,  by  Eneon  ap  Cadwgan,  and  Gryffyd  ap 
Meredydd  ap  Bleyddyn  §  $  and  its  place  is  not  at  prefent  even 
known. 

Continue  my  journey  on  a  bank  high  above  the  Maw.  The 
valley  grows  foon  very  contra&ed ;  the  fides  of  the  hills  finely 
covered  with  wood,  almoft  to  the  top ;  and  the  river  aflumes  the 
form  of  a  torrent,  rolling  over  a  rocky  channel. 

About  five  or  fix  miles  from  Dolgelleu ,  at  Dol  y  Melynllyn>  I 
turned  out  of  the  road,  meeting  the  furious  courfe  of  the  Gamlans 
that  falls,  with  fhort  interruptions,  from  rock  to  rock,  for  a  very 
confiderable  fpace,  amidfl  the  woods  and  bullies,  till  it  reaches 
a  lofty  precipice,  from  whence  it  precipitates  into  a  black  pool, 
lhaded  by  trees  (which  gives  to  the  catara6t  the  name  of  Rhaia - 
der-ddu,  or  The  Black.)  A  noble  birch,  placed  above,  finely  finifhes 
this  pi&urefque  fcene. 

Cross  Pont  ar  Gamlan>  below  which  the  river  falls  into  the 
Maw .  Not  far  from  thence,  the  junftion  of  the  Maw  and  Eden 
forms  another  fine  fcene.  A  lofty  hill,  cloathed  with  woods,  ends 
here,  and  forms  the  forks  of  the  rivers,  correfpondent  to  the  lleeps 
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through  which  thefe  torrents  roll,  and  exhibits  a  view  like  thole 
of  the  fhady  wilds  of  America* 

Begin  a  confiderable  afcent,  and  find  on  the  top  feme  groves 
of  handfome  oaks :  before  me,  a  naked  country.  Defcend,  through 
fome  deep  fields,  to  another  fet  oh  wooded  dingles*  that  wind 
along  the  bottoms,  and  join  with  the  former.  In  various  parts, 
Cader  Idris  appears  in  full  majefty  over  thefe  doping  forefts,  and 
gives  a  magnificent  finifhing  to  the  profped...  Soon  after  my  ar¬ 
rival  among  the  woods,  another  cafcade  aftonifhes  me  with  its 
grandeur*  From  the  fituation  I  was  in,  it  formed  a  vail  fall, 
bounded  on  one  fide  by  broken  ledges  of  rocks,  on  the  other  by 
a  lofty  precipice,  with  trees  here  and  there,  growing  out  of  its 
mural  front.  On- the  fummit  of  each  part,  oaks  and  birch  form 
diftindt  little  groves,  and  give  it  a  fort  of  charadter  diftindt  from 
our  other  cataradls.  After  the  water  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  concavity,  it  rufhes  In  a  narrow  rocky  chafm,  of  a  very  great 
depth,  over  which  is  an  admirable  wooden  Alpine  bridge ;  and 
the  whole,  for  a  confiderable  way,  awefully  canopied  by  trees. 
This  is  called  Piftill  y  Kain ,  or  the  fpout  of  the  river  Kain.  At 
no  great  diftance  from  it,  is  another  (for  nature  is  here  profufe  in 

Pistill  y  Maw.  her  beauties  of  this  kind).  The  Maw,  for  fome  fpace,  runs  along 

a  deep  glen,  finifhea  by  a  bare  mountain,  feen  through  viflos, 
formed  by  the  woods  on  each  fide.  The  water  tumbles  down  a 
feries  of  ledges,  of  different  heights,  into  a  very  black  and  fullen 
pool,  from  which  it  re-affumes  its  violence,  and  is  loft  among  the 
far  extending  woods. 

In  the  nakednefs  of  winter,  there  is  a  fpot,  far  above,  from 

whence  thefe  two  cataradls  may  be  feen  at  once,  exhibiting  through 
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the  trees  a  piece  of  fcenery,  as  uncommon  as  it  is  grand.  After 
emerging  from  thefe  romantic  depths,  I  reach  a  long  extent  of 
woodlefs  tra6t,  the  vaft  parifh  of  Trawsfynnydd ,  walled  in  on  all 
Tides  by  lofty  rugged  mountains,  of  various  forms. 

In  a  farm-houfe,  not  far  from  this  road  to  Rhiw  Goch,  I  vifited 
Bedh  P'orus,  or  the  grave  of  Poms .  On  a  flat  flone  over  it,  is  the 
following  infcription,  copied  fomewhat  differently  by  Mr.  Llwyd , 
in  the, Britannia  * : 


PORVS 

HIC  IN  TVMVLO  IACIT, 

HOMO  PIANVS  FVIT. 

Some  have  fuppofed  the  P  to  have  been  an  R,  and  the  word  1 
to  have  been  CHRISTIANUS  FUIF;  but,  whatfoever  the  let¬ 
ter  in  difpute  might  have  been,  there  certainly  never  was  room 
between  HOMO  and  the  next  word,  for  the  letters  CHRIS. 

Not  far  from  it,  in  another  field,  is  a  great  upright  ftone, 
called  Llech  Idris .  There  is  fome  filly  legen4  about  it,  concern¬ 
ing  the  giant  Idris ,  but  it  is  no  more  than  one  of  the  monu¬ 
mental  columns,  fo  frequent  in  Wales,  and  many  other  parts. 

After  a  fhort  ride,  fee  on  a  common,  for  the  firft  time,  the 
noted  Sam ,  or  Llwybr  Helen ,  the  caufeway  or  path  of  Helen ;  a 
road  fuppofed  5 to  have  been  made  through  part  of  North  Wales , 
by  Helena ,  daughter  of  Eudda,  or  OBavius ,  and  wife  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Maximus  -f. 

This  road  is  now  entirely  covered  with  turf ;  but,  by  the  rifing 
of  it,  is  in  moll  parts  very  vifible :  beneath  are  the  ftones  which  » 
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form  it,  and  extend  in  all  its  courfe,  to  the  breadth  of  eight  yards. 
There  are  tumuli  near  it,  in  various  places,  it  being  very  ufual 
for  the  Romans  to  inter  near  their  highways.  Clofe  to  the  part 
in  queftion  is  one,  in  which  were  found  five  urns  :  the  whole  ma¬ 
terials  of  it  are  compofed  of  burnt  earth  and  flones,  with  feveral 
fragments  of  bricks,  which  had  been  placed  round  the  urns,  to 
keep  them  from  being  crufhed. 

Cast K ll Prysok..  After  repofing  a  night  at  Rhiw  Goch ,  adjacent  to  this  part  of 

the  journey,  I  continued  it  a  few  miles  to  Caftell  Pry  for,  a  very 
fingular  little  fort,  placed  in  a  pafs  between  the  hills,  on  a  natural 
round  rock,  appearing,  at  firfl  fight,  like  the  artificial  mounts  we 
had  before  obferved.  Around  its  fummit  had  been  the  wall, 
whofe  remains  are  vifible  in  feveral  places  j  and  in  one  is  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  round  tower:  the  facings  are  very  regular,  but  the 
work  deftitute  of  mortar.  Notwithflanding  this,  the  caftelet  is 
probably  Roman ;  for  multitudes  of  coins  and  urns  are  found 
about  it.  The  name  explains  the  caufe  of  the  want  of  lime  in 
the  walls,  Caftell  Pry  for  fignifying  a  caflle  made  in  hafte ,  fo  that 
there  was  not  time  to  prepare  the  ufual  cement.  Around  its  bale 
are  the  foundations  of  feveral'buildings,  which  were  placed  there 
to  enjoy  the  prote&ion  of  the  place. 

From  hence  i  took  the  track  towards  Feftiniog ,  and  faw,  by  the 
road  fide,  Llyn  Rathllyn ,  a  fmall  lake,  noted  for  a  itrange  variety 
Crooked  Perch,  of  perch,  with  a  hunched  back,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  back¬ 
bone,  near  the  tail,  oddly  diftorted  *  :  in  other  refpe&s,  they  re- 
femble  the  common  kind,  which  are  equally  numerous  in  this 
water.  The  fame  are  found  at  Fahlun ,  in  Sweden , 

*  Br,  Zooh  iii*  tab.  xlviii. 
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Not  far  from  hence,  within  the  inclofed  country,  I  found  a  Roman  Cam r* 
very  fine  Roman  camp,  moil  judicioufly  placed,  in  a  fituation 
over  an  extenfive  view  of  the  country,  partly  level,  partly  inclin¬ 
ing  from  it,  and  commanding  a  number  of  pafifes  to  the  lefifer 
polls  of  this  mountanous  tradl.  It  is  furrounded  with  a  ditch  and 
bank,  on  the  lafl  of  which  are  the  veftiges  of  a  wall :  near  one 
end  is  a  great  mount  of  earth,  broken  and  hollow  in  the  middle, 
from  the  removal  of  the  Hones  which  compofed  the  fort :  round 
its  bafe  is  a  deep  ditch.  This  camp  is  called  Fommen  y  Mur ,  or 
the  mount  within  the  wall.  Coins  and  urns  are  as  frequent  about 
this  place  as  the  former.  Sam  Helen  runs  into  it  at  one  end,  and 
is  continued  to  Rhyd  yr  Halen ,  in  Feftiniog  parifh,  and  by  the  fide 
of  Fannod  Vawr ,  and  over  a  farm  called  Cae  Duy  to  Ffrydd  y 
Dduallt ,  to  the  upper  part  of  a  farm  called  Croefor ,  at  the  upper 
end  of  Cwm  Croefor ,  and  through  Cae  Ddafydd ,  in  Nanmor ,  and 
perhaps  to  Dinas  Emrys.  The  branches  are  numerous :  I  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt  but  that  one  pointed,  by  Cafiell  Dol  Wyddeldn , 
to  Caer  Huny  or  Conovium  y  and  that  by  Pont  Aber  Glas  Llyn ,  and 
y  Gymwynas ,  or  the  work  done  in  kindnefsy  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  another,  pointing  to  Segontium .  X  have  before  men- 
tioned  a  Ffordd  Helen ,  among  the  Berwyn  hills ;  and  let  me  add 

thofe  recorded  by  the  annotator  on  Cambden ,  in  Llanbadarn  Odyny 

\ 

in  Caerdiganjhire  \  and  from  Brecknock  to  Neath ,  in  Glamorganfhire ; 
which  pafs  under  the  name  of  the  fame  princefs  *. 

Close  by  the  road  fide,  on  the  common,  at  a  fmall  diftance  OvalInclosurev 
from  the  camp,  is  an  oval  inclofure,  about  thirty-fix  yards  long, 

*  Cambden ,  ii.  790# 
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and  twenty ‘-feven  wide  in  the  middle,  furrotinded  by  a  high  mound 
of  earth,  but  without  a  fofs.  There  were  two  entrances,  one  op~ 
pofite  to  the  other;  and  near  one  end,  a  part  feemed  to  have, 
been  divided  off  by  a  wall,  whofe  foundations  flill  remain* 

I  returned  out  of  the  parifh  of  T rawsfynnyddj  along  the 
beautiful  road  of  the  preceding  day,  till  I  reached  Llan  Elltyd , 
when  I  kept  on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  above  the  valley  which 
leads  to  Barmouth.  The  ride  is  very  pi&urefque ;  the  vale  wa¬ 
tered ‘by  the  Maw  (known  here  only  by  the  name  of  Avon ,  or 
The  River )  which  widens  as  we  advanced  :  the  fides  bounded 
by  hills,  chequered  with  /woods*  I  found  the  little  town  of 
Barmouth ,  feated  near  the  bottom  of  fome  high  mountains, 
and  the  houfes  placed  on  the  deep  fides,  one  above  another,  m 
ftich  a  manner  as  to  give  the  upper  an  opportunity  of  feeing  down 
the  chimneys  of  their  mext  fubjacent  neignbors.  i  he  town  is 
feated  very  near  ’to  the  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  B/faWy  oi 
Mawddoch ;  and  takes  its  name  of  Barmouth,  i.  e.  Aber  Maw,  or 
Mawddoch ,  from  that  circumftance.  At  high  water,  the  tide 
forms  here  a  bay,  about  a  mile  over,  but  tne  entrance  hazardous, 
on  account  of  the  many  fand-banks.  This  is  the  poit  of  M.eirio~ 
niddjhire ;  but  not  fo  much  frequented  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  reafon 
the  inhabitants  do  not  attempt  commerce  on  a  large  fcale,  but 
vend  their  manufactures  through  the  means  of  factors,  who  run 
away  with  much  of  the  advantages  which  the  natives  might  en¬ 
joy*  yet  fhips  now  and  then  come  to  fetch  the  weos,  or  flan¬ 
nels;  and  I  am  informed,  that  a  few  years  ago,  forty  thoufand 
pounds  worth  have  been  exported  in  a  year,  and  ten  thoufand 
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pounds  worth  of  {lockings.  Many  of  the  webs  are  fold  into 
Spain,  and  from  thence  fent  to  South  America . 

In  a  former  vifit  *  to  this  place,  my  curiofity  was  excited  to 
examine  into  the  truth  of  a  furprizing  relation  of  a  woman  in 
the  parifh  of  Cylynin,  who  had  failed  a  moil  fupernatural  length 
of  time.  I  took  boat,  had  a  mofl  pleafant  pallage  up  the 
harbour,  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  fhores,  intermixed 
with  woods,  verdant  paftures,  and  corn  fields.  I  landed,  and, 
after  a  fhort  walk,  found,  in  a  farm  called  Tydden  Bach ,  the 
objedl  of  my  excurfion,  Mary  Thomas,  who  was  boarded  here, 
and  kept  with  great  humanity  and  neatnefs.  She  was  of  the 
age  of  forty-feven,  of  a  good  countenance,  very  pale,  thin,  but 
not  fo  much  emaciated  as  might  be  expedled,  from  the 
flrangenefs  of  the  circumftances  I  am  going  to  relate;  her  eyes 
weak,  her  voice  low,  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  her  lower  extremi¬ 
ties,  and  quite  bed-ridden;  her  pulfe  rather  flrong,  her  intel¬ 
lects  clear  and  fenfible. 

On  examining  her,  Hie  informed  me,  that  at  the  age  of 
feven,  fhe  had  fome  eruptions  like  the  meafles,  which  grew 
confluent  and  univerfal ;  and  fhe  became  fo  fore,  that  fhe  could 
not  bear  the  left  touch :  Hie  received  fome  eafe  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  fheep’s  (kin,  juft  taken  from  the  animal.  After 
this,  fhe  was  feized,  at  fpring  and  fall,  with  fwellings  and  in¬ 
flammations,  during  which  time  fhe  was  confined  to  her  bed ; 
but  in  the  intervals  could  walk  about;  and  once  went  to  Holy- 
well,  in  hopes  of  cure. 

*  July  1 8th,  1770. 
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When  fhe  was  about  twenty-feven  years  of  age,  fhe  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  the  fame  complaint,  but  in  a  more  violent  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  during  two  years  and  a  half,  remained  infenfible,  and 
took  no  manner  of  nourifhment,  notwithftanding  her  friends 
forced  open  her  mouth  with  a  fpoon,  to  get  fomething  down 
but  the  moment  the  fpoon  was  taken  away,  her  teeth  met,  and 
clofed  with  vaft  flapping  and  violence :  during  that  time,  fhe 
Hung  up  vaft  quantities  of  blood* 

She  well  remembers  the  return  of  her  fenfes,  and  her  know- 
lege  of  every  body  about  hen  She  thought  fhe  had  flept  but 
a  night,  and  afked  her  mother  whether  fhe  had  given  her  any 
thing  the  day  before,  for  fhe  found  herfelf  very  hungry.  Meat 
was  brought  to  her;  but  fo  far  from  being  able  to  take  any 
thing  folid,  fhe  could  fcarcely  fwallow  a  fpoonful  of  thin  whey... 
From  this,  fhe  continued  feven  years  and  a  half  without  any 
food  or  liquid,  excepting  fufficient  of  the  latter  to  moiften 
her  lips.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  fhe  again  fancied  herfelf 
hungry,  and  defired  an  egg;  of  which  fhe  got  down  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  nut  kernel.  About  this  time,  fhe  requefted  to  receive 
the  facrament;  which  fhe  did,  by  having  a  crum  of  bread 
fteeped  in  the  wine.  After  this,  fhe  takes  for  her  daily  fub- 
liftence  a  bit  of  bread,  weighing  about  two  penny-weights 
feven  grains,  and  drinks  a  wine  glafs  of  water :  fometimes  a. 
fpoonful  of  wine,  but  frequently  abftains  whole  days  from  food 
and  liquids.  She  fteeps  very  indifferently:  the  ordinary  func¬ 
tions  of  nature  are  very  fmali,  and  very  feldom  performed. 
Her  attendant  told  me,  that  her  difpofition  of  mind  was  mild ; 
her  temper  even;  that  fhe  was  very  religion s,and  very  fervent 
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in  prayer:  the  natural  effect  of  the  ftate  of  her  body,  long  un*> 
embarrafied  with  the  grofthefs  of  food,  and  a  conftant  aliena¬ 
tion  of  thought  from  all  worldly  affairs  *. 

This  inflance  of  the  influence  of  difeafe  (for  fuch  only  can 
it  be  called)  ftrange  as  it  is,  is  not  without  parallel. 

The  firft  is  the  cafe  of  a  lady,  a  patient  of  the  late  do&or 
Gower ,  of  Chelmsford ,  who  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  ten 
years,  during  which  time  fhe  had  an  extreme  and  conftant 
averfton  to  all  kinds  of  folid  nourifhment*  She  drank  a  pint 
of  tea  daily  i  and  once  in  three  or  four  days  chewed,  without 
fwallowing,  a  few  raifins  of  the  fun  and  blanched  almonds, 
about  four  or  half  a  dozen  of  each :  fhe  feldom  eat  oftener  than 
once  a  month,  and  then  only  a  bit  of  dry  bread,  of  the  fize  of  a 
nutmeg ;  but  frequently  abftained  from  food  for  many  weeks 
together.  This  lady  recovered,  by  means  of  conftant  medical 
regimen  ;  fo  that  fhe  could  walk  two  miles,  without  taking  ei¬ 
ther  reft  or  refrefhment. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Tour  in  Scotland  of  1769,  for  the 
extraordinary  cafe  of  Katherine  Macleod ,  of  the  county  of  Rofs ; 

and  finally,  fhall  mention  that  of  Martha  Taylor ,  of - , 

near  Bakewell ,  Derhyjhire ,  who  abftained  from  food  from  De¬ 
cember  22,  1 669,  for  thirteen  months,  and  took  nothing  the 
whole  time,  excepting  a  few  drops  of  fyrup,  water  and  fugar* 
or  the  juice  of  roafted  raifins.  She  was  alfo  very  religious; 
was  much  emaciated;  her  palms  moift;  her  other  evacuations 
very  fmall  j*. 

*  She  was  living  in  1786,  and  in  the  fame  ftate. 

4  Harleian  Mifcel.  iv.  41.  55.  See  London  Magazine,  1762,  p.  340,  in 
Which  is  another  inilance  of  long  abftinence. 
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l  shall  now  mention  another  fingiilar  perfonage,  but  lefs 
innocent,  a  native  of  the  fame  parifih  with  Mary  Thomas .  This 
was  the  noted  aftrologer,  and  ill-favored  knave,  Arife  Evans ,  a 
character  and  fpecies  of  impoftor  frequent  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  His  figure  is  preferved  in  the  Antiqua¬ 
rian  Repertory ,  and  anfwers  the  defcription  given  of  him  by  his 
great  pupil,  William  Lilly ,  of  having  a  broad  forehead,  beetle- 
brows,  thick  fhoulders,  flat  nofe,  full  lips,  a  down  look,  black 
curling  ft  iff  hair,  and  fplay  foot.  He  was  a  deep  ftudent  in 
the  black  art ;  and  Lilly  a  fibres  us,  that  he  had  moft  piercing 
judgement  naturally  upon  a  figure  of  theft,  and  many  other 
queftions,  he  ever  met  withal ;  was  well  verfed  in  the  nature  of 
fipirits  ;  and  had  many  times  ufed  the  circular  way  of  invo eating. 
He  then  tells  how  his  friend  Evans ,  by  means  of  the  angel 
Salmon,  brought  to  him  a  deed,  which  one  of  his  cuftomers  had 
been  wronged  of,  at  the  fame  time  blowing  down  part  of  the 
heufe  of  the  perfon  in  whole  embody  it  was :  and  again,  how, 
to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  lord  Bothwel  and  Sir  Kenelrn  Rigby , 
who  wanted  to  fee  a  fpirit,  he  liked  to  have  loft  his  life,  being 
carried  over  the  Thames,  and  flung  down  near  Batterfiea,  by  the 
fipirits,  whom  he  had  vexed  at  the  time  of  invocation,  for  want 
of  making  *  a  due  fumigation .  Thefe  ridiculous  impoftures 
were  the  fafhionable  credulity  of  the  times;  and  the  greateft 
men  were  the  dupes  of  thefe  pretenders  to  occult  fcience. 
To  fhew  that  Wales  was  fertile  in  geniufes  of  every  kind,  we 
mu  ft  lay  clame  to  the  celebrated  doblor  John  Dee ,  or  Dii,  who 

*  la  the  life  of  Bmvuto  Cellini,  is  a  moil  ridiculous  tale  of  this  nature. 

was 
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was  born  at  Nant-y-Groes ,  Radnorfhire  f,  and  was  fought  after 
by  the  greatell  princes  in  Europe,  Ben,  Johnfon ,  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  comedy  of  Ehe  Alchemy  ft,  for  a  time,  gave  aim  oil  as  fatal  a 
blow  to  the  black  art,  as  Quevedo  did  in  Spain  to  chivalry ; 
but,  fince  avarice  and  curiofity  are  paffions  moll  difficult 
of  conquell,  it  rofe  again  with  freffi  vigor,  and  maintained  its 
ground  till  the  reftoration  J. 

On  my  return  to  Barmouth ,  I  proceeded  for  fome  time  along 
the  coail,  among  fhifting  fands.  Pafs  near  Kail  Wart ,  by  a 
ftone,  now  ferving  as  a  foot  bridge,  on  which  was  this  infcrip- 
tion  :  Hie  jacet  Calixtus  Monedo  Regi,  There  is  no  tradition 
of  the  place  it  was  removed  from. 

Ascend  from  the  coail  to  Cors-y-gedol ,  the  antient  feat  of  the  Cors-y-Gedou 
Vaughans ,  where  I  was  entertained  by  William  Vaughan ,  efquire, 
for  fome  days,  in  the  ilyle  of  an  antient  baron.  The  woods 
near  his  houfe  are  extenfive,  but  affefled  by  the  well  winds  in 
a  very  furprizing  manner:  the  tops  are  ffiorn  quite  even,  and 
the  boughs  fo  interwoven,  as  to  form  fe-emingly  a  clofe  and  al- 
mofl  impenetrable  furface. 

There  are  few  places  which  abound  more  in  Britijh  anti¬ 
quities,  than  the  environs  of  Ccrs-y-Gedol.  I  firfb  vifited  Craig  Craig  y  Dinas* 
y  Dinas ,  the  fummit  of  a  hill,  furrounded  with  a  vail  heap  of 
Hones,  the  ruins  of  a  wall,  which,  in  many  parts,  retain  a  re¬ 
gular  and  even  facing :  this,  and  fome  others  iimilar,  are  the 
firll  deviations  from  the  rude  ramparts  of  flone,  and  prior  to 
the  improvement  of  mafonry  by  the  ufe  of  mortar.  Into  this 

f  J,  D.  Rhys  Cambr .  Brit .  Ling.  Inftitut.  p.  6o» 

|  See  L/7/y’s  Life  paftim, 
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is  an  oblique  entrance,  with  (tone  facings  on  both  Tides  j  and 
near  it  are  two  ramparts  of  flones.  The  whole  is  on  the 
lleep  extremity  of  the  hill,  near  to  which  is  a  pafs  into  the 
country. 

About  a  mile  farther,  is  Llyn  Bodlyn ,  a  fmall  lake,  beneath 
a  lofty  precipice,  well  flocked  with  char,  which  will  take  a  bait, 
and  afford  good  diverfion  to  the  angler.  Llyn  Czvm  Howel  is 
another  lake  in  this  neighborhood,  noted  for  a  race  of  trouts 
(which  I  have  feen)  with  moil  deformed  heads,  thick,  flatted, 
and  toad  fhaped  $  and  which,  probably,  might  give  rife  to  the 
fabled  accounts  of  the  monflrous  fpecies  recorded  by  Giraldus. 

After  paffmg  by  Llyn-Irddin ,  a  fmall  piece  of  water,  on  a 
plain,  arrive  amidfl  a  wondrous  group  of  Druidical  antiquities. 
On  the  flat  appear  two  circles.  The  firfl  is  about  fifty-fix  feet 
in  diameter,  formed  of  piles  of  loofe  flones,  with  upright  co¬ 
lumns,  placed  at  five  yards  diflance  from  each  other,  in  pairs, 
fo  as  nearly  to  divide  the  circle  into  four  parts.  About  thirty 
yards  from  this,  is  a  lefler,  with  feveral  upright  flones  among 
the  fmaller,  but  placed  with  lefs  regularity.  Defign,  not 
chance,  certainly  directed  the  founders  of  thefe  circles  in  the 
difpofition  of  the  columnar  flones ;  but  I  fear,  when  I  come  to 
fpeak  more  fully  of  them,  the  caufe  muff  remain  unaccounted 
for,  by  reafon  of  the  remotenefs  of  the  time,  and  the  my  fiery 
of  the  antient  prieflhood0 

Half  a  mile  fouth  of  thefe,  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  are  two  car- 
nedds,  of  a  mofl  flupendous  fize,  containing  an  uncommon  af~ 
femblage  of  druidical  cufloms,  or  religion,  in  form  of  Cromleh , 
Maen  Hir ,  and  Kift  Vaen .  Both  are  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
:$  compofed 
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compofed  of  loofe  ftones :  the  largeft  is  fifty-five  feet  long, 
and  twelve  high,  in  the  middle.  At  the  eaft  end  is  a  great  Crom— 
leh  altar,  compofed  of  two  Hoping  ftones,  one  placed  over  the 
•  edge  of  the  other,  upon  five  flat  upright  ftones,  feven  feet  high 
in  one  part,  and  four  feet  ten  in  the  lovveft.  About  eight  yards 
from  this,  is  the  upper  ftone  of  a  Cromleh ,  lying  flat  on  the 
carnedd,  without  the  appearance  of  any  other  fupport. 

Eleven  yards  farther,  is  another  great  heap  of  ftones,  and  in 
it  a  large  Cromleh ,  fupported  with  upright  ftones.  It  is  now 
converted  into  a  retreat  for  a  fhepherd,  who  has  placed  ftone 
feats  within,  and  formed  a  chimney  through  the  loofe  ftoneS' 
above.  In  the  fame  carnedd,  a  little  farther  on,  is  another 
magnificent  Cromleh ,  whofe  incumbent  ftone  is  twelve  feet  by 
nine ;  four  vaft  columns,  or  maen  hirion ,  three  now  fallen,  and 
a  third  ere6L  The  columns  are  from  the  height  of  ten  feet 
four,  to  that  of  twelve  feet  eight ;  and  each  between  four  and 
five  feet  broad. 

North-west  of  thefe  antiquities,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  is  a 
ftrong  poft,  called  Caftell  Dinas  Gorlin,  entrenched  around ; 
with  an  advanced  work  on  one  fide.  This,  and  Caftell  Craig  y 
Dinas,  were  doubtlefsly  formed  as  defences  to  the  facred 
ground,  the  fubjefl  of  the  above  defcription.  I  may  add  like- 
wife  another  objedt  of  proteflion,  of  the  fame  nature,  which  I 
met  with  on  my  return  to  Corfegedol,  two  great  Carnedds , 
placed  on  fmall  eminences,  near  to  each  other  3  and  within 
one,  the  five  fquare  flags  of  a  Kift  vaen,  the  top  being  de~ 
ftroyed.  The  place  is  moft  remarkable  for  the  name,  Bryn, 
Cornyn  Jau,  The  neighbors  of  this  antiquity  are  fond  of  ren¬ 
dering 
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dering  it,  <The  Hill  of  the  Horns  of  Jove.  It  more  probably  was 
a  place  of  facrifice  before  or  after  the  chace,  and  derived  its 
Cernunnos.  title  from  the  horned  deity  Cernunnos ,  who  was  venerated  by  the 

Gauhy  and  applied  to  as  a  protedlor  from  the  dangers  attendant 
on  the  diverfion  Both  the  Gauls  and  Britons  had  one  com¬ 
mon  religion  •,  fo  that  Cernunnos  might  as  reafonably  be  fuppofed 
to  have  a  place  here  as  in  France. 

Cromlechs.  This  neighborhood  alio  abounds  with  Cromlechs  of  very  great 

fize.  I  meafured  one,  in  a  tenement  called  Bryn-y-Vcel ,  which 
was  fixteen  feet  four  inches  long,  feven  feet  four  broad,  and 
twenty  inches  thick.  It  lay  about  two  feet  above  the  ground, 
fnpported  by  fmall  ftones,  and  was  furrounded  with  a  circle  of 
loofe  ftones.  Mod  of  the  Cromlechs  of  thefe  parts  he  very  near 
to  the  ground,  and  in  that  refpedt  differ  from  thofe  of  other 
places.  They  lie  likewife  horizontally,  which  fhews  that  their 
ob]e6t  was  different,  whatfoever  it  was. 

This  country  is  in  the  hundred  of  Ardudwy.  The  entrance 
Drws  Ardudwy.  into  it  from  Frawsfynnydd  is  called  Drws  Ardudwy ,  or  the  door 

of  Ardudwy,  formed  by  nature  through  the  fterile  mountains, 
which  feparate  the  places.  I  was  tempted  to  vifit  this  noted 
pafs,  and  found  the  horror  of  it  far  exceeding  the  moft  gloomy 
idea  that  could  be  conceived  of  it.  The  fides  feemed  to  have 
been  rent  by  fome  mighty  convulfion  into  a  thoufand  precipices, 
forming  at  their  tops  rows  of  fhelves,  which  the  peafants,  com¬ 
paring  to  the  ranges  in  a  dove  cot,  ftyle  Carreg  y  Klommenod ,  or 
the  rock  of  the  pigeons.  The  bottom  of  this  pafFage  is  covered 

^  Religion  de  G  auto  is ,  ii.  *  85. 
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with  a  deluge  of  dones,  which  have  dreamed  from  the  Tides  •, 
and  along  it  is  a  narrow  horfe-path,  on  the  flippery  rock,  formed 
by  the  removal  of  a  few  of  the  fragments,  which,  in  other  places, 
are  difpofed  into  form  of  mod  deep  and  hazardous  flights  of 
deps :  and  yet,  as  if  the  natural  and  artificial  difficulties  of  thefe 
ways  were  not  fufficient  to  terrify  invaders,  there  are,  in  one 
place,  the  vediges  of  a  wall,  which  went  acrofs  the  pais,  in 
which  might  have  been  the  door  which  gave  name  to  it. 

On  my  return,  I  vifited  an  ordinary  houfe,  called  Maes  y  Gar - 
nedd ,  the  birth-place  of  the  regicide  colonel  Jones ;  whofe  info* 
lence  to  the  neighboring  gentry  is  dill  fpokcn  of,  even  to  this 
day,  with  much  warmth.  Actuated  by  enthufiafm,  he  went 
every  length  that  the  congenial  Cromwell  dictated  ;  and  was  a 
brave  and  fuccefsful  officer  in  a  caufe,  which,  afcer  a  certain  pe¬ 
riod,  was  the  refult  of  ambition,  and  the  foundation  of  tyranny. 

From  fome  of  the  adjacent  heights  of  this  ride,  I  had  a  full 
view  beneath  me  (it  being  low  water)  of  the  long  range  of  fand 
and  gravel,  which  runs  from  this  coad  twenty-two  miles  into  the 
fea.  It  is  defervedly  called  Sam  Badrig ,  or,  more  properly, 
Bad-rhwyg ,  or  Ship  breaking  Caufeway ,  from  the  number  of  Ihips 
lod  upon  it.  This  fiioal  is  dry  at  the  ebb  of  fpring-tides,  and 
marked  in  dorms  by  horrible  breakers.  Tradition  fays,  that  all 
this  part  of  the  fea  had  been  a  habitable  hundred,  called  Cantrer 
Gwaelod ,  or  rfhe  Lowland  Hundred ;  and  that  it  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  fea,  about  the  year  500,  in  the  time  of  Gwyddno  Go - 
ronhir . 

A  similar  accident  happened,  in  fome  didant  period,  on  the 
coad  of  EJfex .  The  canons  of  St.  Paul  mud  be  podeffied  of  a 
Yol.  II.  prebend* 
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prebend,  before  they  can  become  refidentiaries ;  and  the  one 
ufually  given  is,  The  Prabenda  confumpta  per  mare ,  which  lay  on 
the  coaft  of  that  county. 

From  Corfegedol ,  I  purfued  my  journey  towards  Harlech  ;  but, 
on  the  road,  was  tempted,  by  my  conftant  fellow-traveller,  the 
reverend  Mr.  John  Lloyd ,  to  make  a  fmall  deviation  to  the  right, 
to  vifit  a  near  relation  of  his,  who  lived  a  few  miles  to  our  right,  in 
his  antient  territories  of  Cwm  By  chan.  We  approached  it  through 
Glyn  Artro ,  a  little  valley,  watered  by  a  river  of  the  fame  name, 
and  prettily  wooded.  The  view  upwards  was  extremely  pidlu- 
refque,  of  a  conic  rock,  fkirted  by  a  fweet  grove ;  and  beyond 
foared  the  naked  mountains,  which  bounded  the  objedt  of  our 
ride. 

After  palling  through  the  wood,  and  afcending  Dinas  Porch- 
illyn ,  had  before  us  a  wild  horizon  of  rocks  and  rocky  moun¬ 
tains.  Even  thefe  tra&s,  unfriendly  as  they  feem  to  vegetation, 
had  once  been  covered  with  venerable  oaks ;  and  there  drill  re¬ 
mained  a  few,  between  eight  and  nine  feet  in  circumference. 
We  went  under  their  (hade,  above  a  rapid  torrent,  with  a  de¬ 
lightful  view  before  us  of  a  true  Alpine  wooden  bridge,  and  a 
fmall  mill  •,  and,  a  little  farther,  an  antient  arch,  flung  from  rock 
to  rock,  giving  paflfage  over  a  (till  and  black  water,  (haded  by 
trees.  Ford  the  river  again  near  Llyn  Sarph ,  or  The  Serpent* s 
Hole .  Wind  up  a  rocky  ftair*cafe  road,  and  arrive  full  in  fight 
of  Cwm.  Bychan ,  embofomed  with  rocks  of  magnificent  height 

After  a  ihort  ride,  high  above  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  defeend, 

* 

and  reach  the  houfe  of  the  venerable  Evan  Llwyd ,  who,  with  his 
anceftors,  boaft  of  being  lords  of  thefe  rocks,  at  left  fince  the 

year, 
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year  uoo.  This,  and  the  fortified  pafs  of  Drws  Ardudwy ,  were 
mod  probably  occupied  by  the  fans  of  Cadwgan ,  in  their  contefts 
with  the  fans  of  Uchtryd  ap  Edivyn ,  whom  they  at  laft  expelled 
the  country. 

The  following,  as  it  is  the  true  defcent  of  Mr.  Evan  Llwyd , 
and  my  fellow-traveller,  who,  being  brother’s  children,  are 
eighteenth  in  defcent  from  Blyddyn  ap  Cynvyn ,  fo  it  is  a  genuine 
copy  of  the  form  of  a  Britijh  pedegree  : 

Evan  ap  Edward ,  ap  Richard ,  ap  Edward ,  ap  Humphrey ,  ap 
Edward,  ap  Dafydd ,  Robert ,  ap  How  el ,  ap  Dafydd ,  <3/>  Meirig 
Llwyd  o  Nannau ,  Meirig  Vychan ,  tfp  2/zyr  Vychan ,  T/zyr, 

Meuric ,  Madog ,  Cadwgan ,  Bleddyn ,  ap  Cynvyn, t 

prince  of  North  JVales  and  Powys  *. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  worthy  reprefentative  of  this  long 
line,  who  gave  me  the  mod  hofpitable  reception,  and  in  the 
ityle  of  an  ancient  Briton.  He  welcomed  us  with  ale  and  po¬ 
tent  beer,  to  wafh  down  the  jr  IVden,  or  hung  goat,  and 
the  cheefe,  compounded  of  the  milk  of  cow  and  fheep.  He 
likewife  (hewed  us  the  antient  family  cup,  made  of  a  bull’s  fcro~ 
turn,  in  which  large  libations  had  been  made  in  days  of  yore. 

The  family  lay  in  their  whole  (lore  of  winter  provifions,  being 
inaccefiible  a  great  part  of  the  feafon,  by  reafon  of  fnow.  Here 
they  have  lived  for  many  generations,  without  bettering  or  leffen- 
ing  their  income ;  without  noify  fame,  but  without  any  of  its 
embittering  attendants. 

*  Numbers  of  refpettable  families  in  this  country,  are  of  the  fame 
defcent. 
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Of  this  ho ufe  was  the  valiant  Dai  Llwyd ,  to  whom  is  laid  to 
have  been  addreffed  the  noted  IVdJJj  tune,  Ffarwel  Dai  Llwyd,, 
on  occalion  of  his  going  with  Jafper  Fudor  and  Owen  Lawgoch 9 
to  fight  Rijiart  Frawdwr-,  or  Richard  the  Fraitor ,  by  which  name 
the  Weljh  ftigmatized  Richard  the  Third, 

The  manfion  is  a  true  fpecimen  of  an  antient  feat  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  Wales .  The  furniture  rude :  the  mod  remarkable 
were  the  Ciftie  Styffy log,  or  the  great  oatmeal  cheds,  which  held 

the  eifential  part  of  the  provifion. 

The  territories  dependent  on  the  manfion,  extend  about  four, 
miles  each  way,  and  confift  of  a  fmall  tradl  of  meadow,  a  pretty 
lake  fwarming  with  trout,  a  little  wood,  and  very  much  rock  ; 
but  the  whole  forms  a  mod  augud  fcenery.  The  naked  moun¬ 
tains  envelope  his  vale  and  lake,  like  an  immenfe  theatre.  The 
meadows  are  divided  by  a  fmall  dream,  and  are  bounded  on  one 
fide  by  the  lake  *  on  the  other,  by  his  woods,  which  fkirt  the 
foot  of  the  rocks,  and  through  which  the  river  runs,  and  beyond 
them  tumbles  from  the  heights,  in  a  feries  of  catara&s.  He 
keeps  his  whole  territory  in  his  own  hands  ;  but  didributes  his 
hinds  among  the  Havadwys ,  or  fummer  dairy-houfes,  for  the 
conveniency  of  attending  his  herds  and  flocks :  he  has  fixed  his 
heir  on  another  part  of  his  eftates.  His  ambition  once  led  him 
to  attempt  draining  his  lake,  in  order  to  extend  his  landed  pro¬ 
perty;  but,  alas!  he  gained  only  a  few  acres  of  ru dies  and 
reeds  ;  fo  wifely  bounded  his  defires,  and  faved  a  beautiful  piece 
of  water.  He  found  on  one  fide  a  dratum  of  fine  white  earth, 
about  half  a  yard  thick,  which  1  knew  was  what  mineralogids 
dignify  with  the  name  of  Lac  hun<ty  and  Jgaricus  Mineralis . 

The; 
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The  Germans  ufe  it  as  an  abforbent  in  dyfenteries  and  malignant 
fevers  *  ;  and  it  would  prove  a  good  manure. 

Stools  and  roots  of  firs,  of  vaft  fize,  are  frequently  found 
near  the  lake.  Mr.  Llwyd  found  one,  with  the  marks  of  fire  on 
it,  which  he  ufed  to  repair  the  cfyddyn y  Traian,  or  jointure-houfe 
of  his  family ;  an  antient  cuflomary  appendage  to  mod  of  the 
Weljh  houfes  of  any  note. 

Among  the  mountains  which  guard  the  Cwm ,  is  one  named 
Carr  eg  y  Saeth ,  on  whole  verge  is  a  great  Maen  Htr ,  and  Car - 
nedd.  Saeth  fignifies  an  arrow ;  fo  probably  the  antient  fportf- 
men  here  took  their  Hand,  to  watch  the  palling  of  the  deer, 
which  formerly  abounded  in  thefe  parts.  Nor  have  they  long 
been  extinbl  ;  a  perfon  of  the  lafb  generation  informed  my  hoft, 
that  he  had  feen  eighteen  at  once,  grazing  in  the  meadow. 

The  Weljh  had  feveral  animals,  which  were  the  objects  of  the 
chace  ;  fuch  as,  y  Carw ,  or  the  flag ;  Raid  Wenyn ,  a  fwarm 
of  bees-,  and  y  Gleifiady  or  the  falmon.  Tr  Arth^  the  bear; 
y  Dringhedydd ,  climbing  animals,  I  fuppofe  wild  cats,  martins, 
and  fquirrels  •,  and  Ceiliog  Coed ,  or  cock  of  the  wood.  And  the 
laft  divifion  was,  y  Llwynog ,  the  fox ;  Tfgyfarnog ,  the  hare  ;  and 
yr  Twrch ,  the  roe.  Some  of  the  above  come  very  improperly 
under  our  idea  of  hunting,  yet  were  comprehended  in  the  code 
of  laws  relative  to  the  diverfion,  formed,  as  is  fuppofed,  by 
Gryffyd  ap  Cynan 

I  suspect  alfo,  that  the  otter  was  an  objedl  of  diverfion  ;  there.: 

*  Da  Ce/ta's  Foffils,  i.  83. 
f  Lewis's  Hifit  Wales ,  Introd,  5 6. 
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being  a  Qy/r£  Dyfrgwm ,  or  an  annua!  payment,  by  the  Weljh ,  for 
the  prince’s  water  dogs  *. 

I  he  three  firfl  were  Helfa  Gyffredyn ,  or  the  common  hunt, 

I  he  flag,  becaufe  he  was  the  nobleft  animal  of  chace ;  and  be- 
caufe  every  body,  who  came  by  at  his  death,  before  he  was 
ikinned,  might  dame  a  fhare  in  him.  The  next  animals  were, 
Helfa  Gyfarthfa,  or  the  animals  which  could  be  brought  to  bay, 
inch  as  the  bear,  &c.  which  were  hunted  with  hounds  till  they 
alcended  a  tree.  The  bird  mentioned  here,  is  the  cock  of  the 
wood,  whofe  nature  it  is  to  lit  perched  on  a  bough,  where  they 
will  gaze  till  they  are  (hot,  as  they  were,  in  old  times,  by  the  bow, 
or  crofs-bow. 

The  third  divifon  was  Helfa  Ddolef ,  or  the  fhouting  chace, 
becaufe  attended  by  the  clamor  of  the  fportfmen  ;  and  compre¬ 
hended  the  fox,  the  hare,  and  the  roe.  The  method  of  hunting 

o 

was  either  with  hounds,  or  grehounds,  which  they  let  flip  at  the 
animals,  holding  the  dogs  in  leafhes.  No  one  was  to  flip  his 
grehound  when  the  hounds  were  in  chace,  unlefs  he  had  a  hound 
in  the  pack,  on  penalty  of  having  the  grehound  ham-ftrung  : 
neither  was  it  allowed  to  kill  any  animal  of  chace  on  its  form, 
or  at  reft,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  bow  and  arrow  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  When  feveral  grehounds,  the  property  of  different 
perfons,  were  dipt  at  any  animal,  the  perfon  whofe  dog  was 
neareft  the  beaft,  when  laft  in  fight,  clamed  the  fkin.  A  bitch 
was  excepted,  unlefs  it  was  proved  ftie  was  pregnant  by  a  dog 
which  had  before  won  a  fkin. 

*  Record  of  Caernarvon  ^  Mark  MSS. 
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Every  perfon  who  carries  a  horn,  mud  give  a  fcientifical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nine  objects  of  chace,  or  elfe  he  will  be  looked 
on  as  a  pretender,  and  forfeit  his  horn.  The  fame  penalty  at¬ 
tends  the  Cynllafan ,  or  leafh  ;  he  is  never  again  to  wear  it  round 
his  middle,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  ;  but  then  he  is  inhered  to 
wear  k  round  his  arm. 

The  antient  Welfh  held  the  fieffi  of  the  flag,  hare,  wild  boar, 
and  the  bear,  to  be  the  greated  delicacies  among  the  beads  of 
chace. 

The  prince  had  his  Pencynwydd ,  or  chief  huntfm an.  He  was 
the  tenth  officer  of  the  court.  He  had  for  his  own  fupper  one 
diffi  of  meat;  and  after  it,  three  horns  of  mead,  one  from  the 
king,  another  from  the  queen,  the  third  from  the  deward  of  the 
houffiold.  He  was  never  to  fwear,  but  by  his  horn  and  his 
leaffi.  He  had  the  third  of  the  fines  and  heriots  of  all  the  other 
huntfmen ;  and  likewife  the  fame  ffiare  of  the  amobr ,  on  the- 
marriage  of  any  of  their  daughters.  At  a  certain  time  of  the- 
year,  he  was  to  hunt  for  the  king  only  :  at  other  feafons,  he  was 
permitted  to  hunt  for  himfelf.  His  horn  was  that  of  an  ox,  of 
a  pound  value.  He  had  in  winter  an  ox’s  hide,  to  make  leaffies  ; 
in  fummer,  a  cow’s,  to  cut  into  fpatterdaffies. 

The  king  had  liberty  of  hunting  wherefoever  he  pleafed  ;  but 
if  a  bead  was  hunted  and  killed  on  any  gentleman’s  eftate,  and 
not  followed  and  clamed  by  the  huntfman  that  night,  the  owner 
of  the  land  might  convert  it  to  his  own  ufe,  but  was  to  take 
good  care  of  the  dogs,  and  preferve  the  Hein. 

The  penalty  of  killing  a  tame  dag  of  the  king’s,  was  a  pounds 
and  a  certain  fine,  if  it  was  a  wild  one,  if  it  was  killed  between 
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a  certain  day  in  November  and  the  feaft  of  St.  "John,  tue  va-* 
lue  was  fixty  pence  $  but  the  fine  for  killing  it,  a  hundred  and 
eighty  pence,  A  dag  was  alfo  reckoned  equivalent  to  an  ox  •,  a 
hind  to  a  well  grown  cow  j  a  roe  to  a  goat  ,  a  wild  fow  to  a  tame 
fow;  a  badger  had  no  value,  becaufs  in  id  me  yeats  it  was 
meafted  ;  wolves  and  foxes,  and  other  noxious  animals,  had  no 
value,  becaule  every  body  was  allowed  to  kill  them  ^  and  there 
was  none  fet  upon  a  hare,  for  a  very  lingular  reafon,  becaule  it 
was  believed  every  other  month  to  change  its  fex  *. 

From  Cwm  Bychan ,  took  the  road  to  Harlech,  a  fmall  and 
very  poor  town,  remarkable  only  for  its  caftle,  which  is  Seated  on 
a  lofty  rock,  facing  the  Irijh  fea,  above  an  extenfive  marfh,  once 
occupied  by  the  water.  This  fortrefs  was  antiently  called  Twr 
Bronwen ,  from  Bronwen  or  "The  White-necked ,  lifter  to  Bran  ap  Llyr , 
king  of  Britain .  In  after-times,  it  got  the  name  of  Caer  Collwyn , 
from  Collwyn  ap  Tango,  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes  of  North  Wales, 
and  lord  of  Efionydd ,  Ardudwy ,  and  part  of  Llyn.  His  grand¬ 
children  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Gryffydd  ap  Cynan.  He 
refided  fome  time  in  afquare  tower  in  the  ancient  fortrefs,  whofe 
remains  are  very  apparent  •,  as  are  part  of  the  old  walls,  which 
the  more  modern,  in  certain  places,  are  feen  to  reft  on. 

The  prefent  caftle  was  the  work  of  Edward  I.  is  a  noble 
fquare  building,  with  a  round  tower  at  each  corner,  and  one  on 
each  fide  the  entrance,  with  elegant  turrets  iffuing  out  of  the 
great  rounders,  like  thofe  of  his  other  caftles  of  Caernarvon  and 
Conway.  It  was  completed  before  the  year  1283  :  at  left,  I  then 

*  See  Leges  Wallies,  xxxix,  256  to  260* 
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find,  that  a  hundred  pounds  was  the  annual  falary  of  Hugh  de 
Wlonkejlow ,  the  conftable  *  ^  but  it  was  afterwards  reduced  *,  for 
it  appears,  that  the  annual  fee  was  only  twenty-fix  pounds  thir¬ 
teen  (hillings  and  four  pence,  and  in  fome  accounts  fifty  pounds, 
which  was  fuppofed  to  be  for  both  conftable  and  captain  of  the 
town.  The  whole  garrifon,  at  the  fame  time,  was  twenty  fob 
diers,  whofe  annual  pay  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  The  prefen t  conftable  is  Evan  Lloyd  Vaughan,  efcp, 
with  a  falary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  payable  out  of  the  revenues 
of  North  IVales.  It  was  impregnable  on  the  fide  next  to  the 
fea :  on  the  other,  it  was  protected  by  a  prodigious  fofs,  cut 
with  vaft  expence  and  trouble  in  the  hard  rock. 

This  place  was  pofteffed,  in  1468,  by  Dafydd  ap  Jevan  ap  Ei -  besieghd1n  j468 > 
nion,  a  ftrong  friend  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter ,  and  diftinguifhed 
as  much  by  his  valour,  as  his  goodly  perfonage,  and  great  fea¬ 
ture  J.  He  was  befieged  here  by  JVilliam  Herbert ,  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke^  after  a  march  through  the  heart  of  our  Alps ,  attended 
with  incredible  difficulties  ^  for  in  fome  parts,  the  foldiers  were 
obliged  to  climb  5  in  others,  to  precipitate  themlelves  down  the 
rocks  §  •,  and  at  length  invefted  a  place,  till  that  time  deemed 
impregnable.  Pembroke  committed  the  care  of  the  fiege  to  his 
brother,  Sir  Richard ,  a  hero  equal  in  fize  and  prowefs  to  the  Bri- 
tifh  commandant.  Sir  Richard  fent  a  fummons  of  furrender; 
but  Dafydd  ftoutly  anfwered,  that  he  had  kept  a  caftle  in  France 

*  Ay  toff's  Weljk  Calendar ,  92. 

f  Dodderidge ,  58. 

%  Gwedrr  Family  $  77. 

§  Cambden ,  ii.  The  road  is  to  this  day  called  Lk  Herbert* 
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fo  long,  that  he  made  all  the  old  women  in  Wales  talk  of  him  \ 
and  that  he  would  keep  this  fo  long*  that  all  the  old  women  in 
France  fhould  talk  of  him.  Famine  probably  fubdued  him:  he 
yielded  on  honorable  terms,  and  Richard  engaged  to  fave  his  life, 
by  interceding  with  his  cruel  mailer,  Edward  IV.  The  king  at 
Frit  refufed  his  requefl ;  when  Herbert  told  him  plainly,  that  his 
highnefs  might  take  his  life,  inftead  of  that  of  the  Welch  captain  ; 
or  that  he  would  aflu redly  replace  Dafydd  jn  the  cable,  and  the 
king  might  fend  whom  he  pleafed  to  take  him  out  again.  This- 
prevaled ;  but  Sir  Richard  received  no  other  reward  for  his 
fervice  *. 

Adargaret  of  Anjou ,  the  faithful  and  fpirited  queen  of  the  meek 
Henry  VI.  found  in  this  cable,  in  1460,  an  afylum,  after  the  un¬ 
fortunate  battle  of  Northampton,  She  firll  fled  to  Coventry ,  and 
from  thence  retired  to  this  fortrefs  :  after  a  fhort  flay  here,  fhe 
went  to  Scotland ,  and,  collecting  her  friends  in  the  north  of 
England ,  poured  all  her  vengeance  on  her  great  enemy,  the  duke 
of  Fork ,  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield. 

Am>  in  1647.  The  place  more  than  once  changed  mailers,  during  the  lab 

civil  wars.  It  was  well  defended  by  major  Hugh  Pennant ,  till 
he  was  deferred  by  his  men.  It  was  finally  taken,  in  March 
1647,  by  general  Mytton ,  when  Mr.  William  Owen  was  go¬ 
vernor,  and  the  whole  garrifpn  confided  but  of  twenty-eight 
men.  It  had  the  honor  of  furrendering  on  articles,  and  of  being 
the  lad  in  North  Wales  which  held  out  for  the  king. 

*  Life  of  lord  Herbert,  y,  8. 

f  Carte,  ii.  757. 

%  Whit  dock,  242. 
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Edward  I.  formed  the  town  into  a  borough,  and  conferred  on 
it  grants  of  certain  lands,  and  other  emoluments. 

Near  this  place  was  found  the  celebrated  piece  of  antiquity*,  Tories 
on  which  the  learned  have  thought  fit  to  beftow  the  name  of 
T orques.  It  is  well  defcribed  in  Cambden ,  as  a  wreathed  rod  of 
gold,  about  four  feet  long,  with  three  fpiral  furrows,  with  Iharp 
intervening  ridges  running  its  whole  length  to  the  ends,  which 
are  plain  truncated,  and  turn  back  like  pot' hooks.  Whether 
this  was  purely  j Roman,  or  whether  it  might  not  have  been  corru 
mon  to  both  nations,  I  will  not  difpute.  The  ufe  was  that  of  a 
baldric,  to  fufpend  gracefully  the  quiver  of  men  of  rank,  which 
hung  behind  by  means  of  the  hook,  and  the  golden  wreath  eroded 
the  bread,  and  palled  over  the  fhoulder.  Virgil ,  in  his  beautiful 
defcription  of  the  exercifes  of  the  Trojan  youth,  exprefies  the 
manner  in  thefe  frequently  mifcondrued  lines : 

Cornea  bina  ferunt  prsefixo  haltilia  ferro: 

Pars  laeves  numero  pharetras,  it  pedtore  fummo^ 

Flexilis  obtorti  per  collum  circulus  auri. 

Each  brandilhing  aloft  a  cornel  fpear. 

Some  on  their  backs  their  burnilh’d  quivers  bore. 

Hanging  from  wreaths  of  gold,  which  (hone  before  f . 

The  Torch ,  or  Torques,  worn  by  the  Gauls  and  Britons ,  was  a 
very  different  affair,  a  collar  of  gold,  or  other  metal,  worn  round 
the  neck.  Our  heroine  Boadicia  had  a  great  one  of  that  precious 

*  In  pofiefiion  of  Sir  Roger  Mojlyn, 

f  A  little  altered  from  the  tranflation  in  Cambdtn ,  ii.  788® 
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metal ;  and  Virdomarus  wore  round  Ills  neck  another,  fattened 
behind  with  hooks,  which  fell  off  when  the  conqueror  cut  off  his 
head. 

Illi  virgatis  jaculand  ex  agmine  braecis 
Torquis  ab  incifa  decidit  unca  gula 

Manlius  acquired  the  addition  of  Torquatus^  from  a  torques 
which  he  won  from  a  Gaul ,  whom  he  flew  in  Angle  combat,  in 
fight  of  the  army  ;  and  Publius  Cornelius ,  after  his  daughter  of 
the  Boii ,  took,  among  other  fpoils,  not  fewer  than  four  thoufand 
and  feventy  golden  Torques  -f*. 

They  were  alfo  in  ufe  among  the  Romans ,  who  bellowed 
them  as  military  rewards ;  and,  as  Pliny  pretends,  the  golden  on 
the  auxiliaries,  the  filver  on  the  citizens  They  probably  were 
made  in  feveral  ways :  I  have  feen  a  very  beautiful  one  (I  think 
at  prefent  in  pofleflion  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Prefcot ,  of  Cambridge) 
compofed  of  feveral  links  of  fllver  wire,  molt  elegantly  twilled 
together:  it  was  long  enough  to  go  twice  round  the  neck,  and 

had  clafps,  which  fattened  it  on. 

The  cuttom  of  wearing  the  Torques  was  continued  from  the 
more  remote  periods  of  Britain ,  to  later  times.  Llewelyn ,  a 
a  lord  of  Tale ,  was  called  Llewelyn  aur  Dorchog ,  Llewelyn  with 
the  golden  torques,  on  that  account ;  and  the  common  proverb. 
Mi  a  dynndr  dorch  a  chzvi>  I  will  pluck  the  torques  with  you, 

m  Properiius9  lib.  iv.  eleg, 
t  Livij,  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  40, 
t  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  2. 
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fignifies,  to  this  day,  a  hard  ttruggle  of  a  perfon  before  he  would 
yield  a  victory. 

From  Harlech  I  afcended  a  very  deep  hill,  and  on  my  way 
obferve  feveral  maen  hirion ,  and  circles  formed  of  large  common 
pebble-ttones,  and  of  different  diameters ;  fometimes  appears 
circle  within  circle  *,  in  other  places,  they  interfed:  each  other. 

I  fhould  have  doubted  whether  they  had  not  been  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Cytti'er  Gwyddelcd ,  or  the  cottages  of  the  wood  rangers,  Cytti’erGwyb- 
a  fort  of  temporary  hovels,  ereded  for  the  purpofes  of  hunting,  DEL0D* 
by  our  remoteft  anceftors  *,  had  it  not  been  for  their  inter- 
feddons.  The  learned  Borlafe  gives  inftances  of  fuch,  in  the  circles 
of  Botallek  which  he  fuppoles  to  have  been  formed  for  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies  j  and  that  one  rite  might  have  been  performed 
in  one  particular  circle,  and  another  again  in  a  compartment  al¬ 
lotted  for  it  by  the  fuperftition  of  Druidifm .  Clutters  of  circles 
were  not  peculiar  to  our  ittand  :  baron  Hahlherg  J  has  given  a 
plate  of  fimilar  affemblages,  near  the  town  of  fVexio ,  in  Smaland> 
in  Sweden ,  which  are  on  a  flat,  at  the  foot  of  a  vaft  fepulchral 
tumulus ,  with  a  high  column,  and  great  globe  of  ftone  on  the 
fummit.  Some  columnar  ttones,  or  maen  hirion ,  appear  in  the 
ranges  of  ttones  compofing  the  circles. 

The  tumulus  is  called  that  of  king  Ingo:  but  flnee  the  three 
monarchs  of  that  name  were  faid  to  have  been  fteady  chriftians, 
and  to  have  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  I  do  guefs  both  tu- 

*  Mona  Antiqua . 

f  Autiq .  Cornnualy  1 88.  tab.  xiv, 

|  S uecia  Antiqua,  &c.  tab,  322. 
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mulus  and  circles  to  have  been  of  earlier  date,  and  formed  in 
honor  of  feme  pagan  potentate *,  for  the  northern  chriftendoms 
old  *,  or  sera  of  chriftianity,  aboliflied  all  fuch  cuftoms. 

I  must  obferve,  that  this  place  is  called  Bon-leff  Hh\  or  the 
loud  fhout  or  cry  to  battle .  Pofiibly  it  had  been  a  field  of  com¬ 
bat,  and  a  chieftain  had  fell  here,  for  one  of  the  maen  hirion  is  of 
a  diftinguilhed  fize. 

Gltn®  From  hence  the  road  is  intolerably  bad  and  floney,  till  1 

reached  Glyn9  a  houfe  of  my  kinfman,  Robert  Godolphin  Owen , 
efq;  feated  in  a  romantic  bottom,  well  wooded.  This  had  been 
the  refidence  of  the  antient  family  of  the  Wynnes ,  from  whom  it 
palled  to  the  Owens ,  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  Robert  with  the 
heirefs  of  the  place,  in  the  laft  century. 

Pass  by  the  village  of  Llan  Tegwyn ,  and  near  a  fmall  lake, 
filled  with  that  beautiful  aquatic,  the  Water  Lilly .  Somewhat 
Llan-Tecwin*  farther  is  Llyn-cLegwyn ,  which  well  merits  the  name  of  Fair  and 

Lovely ,  a  lake  about  a  mile  round,  whofe  waters  are  of  a  cryftal- 
line  clearnefs  y  its  margin  full*,  its  boundaries  neat  and  clean. 
The  narrow  path  we  rode  on,  impends  over  it,  and  is  cut  out  of 
a  hill,  whole  fides  are  compofed  of  Ihivering  Hate,  flatting  out 
at  an  immenfe  height  above,  threatening  deftru&ion  :  they  were 
much  enlivened  by  flocks  of  milk-white  goats,  which  fkiped 
along  the  points,  and  looked  down  on  us  with  much  un¬ 
concern. 

From  one  of  the  heights,  a  vail  Alpine  profpedl  appears  in 
view.  The  flupendous  mountains  of  Caernarvonjhire ,  and  thole 


*  Worrnii  Men .  Dan „  4,. 
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of  Merioneddjhire ,  not  much  inferior,  form  a  tremendous  fcenery, 
and  rife  divided  into  a  multitude  of  craggy  heads.  The  Said  are 
particularly  barren,  and  appear  quite  naked,  excepting  where 
varied  by  a  mofify  verdure,  or  whitened  by  the  lichen  tart  art  cus . 

The  highefb  fummit  of  Snowdon ,  called  jy  IVyddfa ,  foars  pre-emi¬ 
nent.  From  thence,  the  mountains  gradually  lower,  to  Lleyny 
which  dretches  in  view  far  to  the  wed:,  and  terminates  on  the 
point  of  Aberdaron .  Defcend  into  a  deep  glen,  cloathed  on  each 
fide  with  trees,  with  the  Velyn-Rhyd ,  or  Yellow  Fordy  at  bottom  ^  y£LYK  rhyd# 
notwithdanding  its  name,  a  mod  inky  dream  *,  the  fine  catarad 
a  little  above,  being  mod  fitly  dyled  Rhaiader-Duy  or  The 
Black. 

After  a  fhort  ride,  reach  the  village  and  chapel  of  Maen 
Twrogy  dependent  on  the  church  of  Feftiniog.  Near  one  end  is 
a  great  upright  done,  from  which  it  takes  the  name.  This  done 
is  taken  into  the  JVelJh  calendar,  canonized  by  the  name  of 
St.  Twrog.  The  place  lies  in  the  Tewpe  of  this  country,  the 

vale  of  Tan  y  Bwlch ,  a  narrow,  but  beautiful  trad,  about  three  m  » 

_  _  Tan  v  JBwlch. 

or  four  miles  long,  divided  by  the  fmall  river  Dwy’ryd ,  or  The 
Two  Fords ,  being  formed  by  the  Cynfael  and  another  dream, 
which  unite  towards  the  upper  ends.  The  vale  is  compofed  of 
rich  meadows*,  the  fides  edged  with  groves;  and  barren  preci¬ 
pitous  mountains  clofe  this  gem,  as  it  were,  in  a  rugged  cafe. 

Here  is  a  very  neat  fmall  inn,  for  the  reception  of  travellers,  who 
ought  to  think  themielves  much  indebted  to  a  nobleman  *,  for 
the  great  improvement  it  received  from  his  munificence. 

#  The  prefent  earl  of  Radnor , 

Above 
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falls  of  the  cynfael; 

Above  it  is  a  houfe,  embofomed  with  woods,  mod  charmingly 
fituated  on  the  fide  of  the  hill.  This  feat,  from  the  quick  fuc- 
cefiion  of  owners  by  the  fatal  attachment  to  the  bottle,  has  oc- 
cafioned  many  a  moral  reflection  from  the  Englifo  traveller. 

<c  A  heavy  glutinous  ale  has  charms  enough  to  debauch  the 
“  fenfes  of  the  whole  principality  f  and,  let  me  add,  after  a 
certain  Id  age,  the  fiery  dram  is  called  in,  to  effedt  the  deflrudion 
the  former  had  begun  ;  yet  I  truft  that  its  charms  do  not  fafci- 
nate  the  fenfes  of  the  whole  principality  ;  but  that,  after  a  fair 
fcrutiny,  there  may  be  found  fome  corner  free  from  the  Baccha¬ 
nalian  rout. 

The  river  hereabouts  widens  into  a  good  falmon  fifbery ;  and, 
after  fome  fpace,  falls  into  an  arm  of  the  fea,  called  Traeth  Bach s 
or  the  little  fands. 

Ride  up  the  vale,  and  difmounting,  meet  the  courfe  of  the 
Cynfael ,  which  tumbles  along  the  bottom  of  a  deep  time-worn 
chafm,  fided  with  [harp  and  rugged  rocks  for  a  very  confiderable 
fpace,  darkened  by  trees  that  overfpread  the  whole,  iffumg  both 
from  the  fides  and  margin.  Near  Fefiiniog  is  one  cafcade,  re¬ 
markably  fine,  confifting  of  three  great  falls,  the  lowed:  dropping 
into  a  deep  pool,  black,  and  over-fhadowed  by  far  impending 
rocks.  Below,  is  a  magnificent  columnar  rock,  rifing  out  of  the 
torrent,  and  called  Pulpit  Hugh  Llwyd  Cynfael .  Hugh  lived  in 
the  time  of  James  I.  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  magician,  and 
from  thence  to  have  delivered  his  no&urnal  incantations  ^  a 
place,  fit  indeed  for  the  purpofe  as  the  pit  of  Acheron. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Cynfael ,  is  another  comfortable,  inn, 
which  has  often  received  me,  after  my  toilfome  expeditions. 

Oppofite 
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Oppofite  to  it  lies  Cwm  Cwmorthin ;  a  retreat  much  more  fequef-  Cwmorthin. 
tered,  and  much  more  difficult  of  accefs,  than  even  Cwm-bychan . 

In  my  vffit  to  it,  I  defcended  through  woods,  along  a  deep  road, 
into  a  very  deep,  but  narrow  valley,  which  I  eroded,  and  began 
a  very  hazardous  and  fatiguing  afeent  up  the  rocky  front  of  a 
lofty  mountain  :  the  path  narrow  and  dangerous,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  very  rarely  attempted  by  horfes.  After  the  labor  of  a 
mile,  reached  this  ftrange  habitation  of  two  farmers,  in  a  hollow 
furrounded  on  three  parts  by  the  rudefi:  of  environs,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  pretty  lake,  and  two  tenements,  which  yield  only  grafs ; 
fo  that,  in  cafe  the  inhabitants  have  any  other  wants,  they  muff 
defeend  from  their  Cwm  to  get  them  fupplied.  The  mountains 
which  inclofe  it,  are  the  Moel-wyn  yr  Hydd ,  and  the  Moel-wyn 
Gwyny  and  others  equally  rude.  High  in  the  Hrffc  is  the  lake 
Du-bach ,  which  affords  perch;  and  another,  called  Llyn  TrwftyU 
Ion ;  and  oppofite  to  the  laft,  a  third,  called  Llyn  Conglog ;  all  of 
which,  after  hard  rains,  form  noble  cataradts  down  the  fronts  of 
the  hills.  We  preferred  another  way  out  of  this  lingular  place, 
and  wound  up  a  narrow  path  at  the  fartheft  end,  on  part  of 
Molwyn  y  Hydd ,  in  order  to  defeend  through  Cwm  Croefor ;  being 
then  defirous  of  getting  by  the  neareft  road  to  Pont  Afar  Glds 
Llyn .  But  in  our  defeent  we  met  with  fuch  narrownefs  of  path, 
fuch  ffiort  turnings,  and  horrible  precipices,  that  our  poor  bealts, 
with  much  realon,  trembled  in  every  limb ;  and,  in  fadt,  had  a 
wonderful  efcape  in  getting  fafe  to  the  bottom.  The  traveller 
who  chufes  to  follow  our  Heps,  will  find  a  narrow  graffy  bottom 
in  Cwm  Croefor ,  with  a  few  tenements  :  he  will  pafs  through  a 
Von.  II.  S  pretty 
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pretty  wood,  and  foon  after  find  himfelf  on  the  high  road  from 

T' an  y  Bwlch  to  Caernarvon . 

In  this  journey,  I  went  from  Feftiniog  on  a  lefs  hazardous 
way.  Not  two  miles  from  thence,  on  the  road  from  Frawsfyn- 
nydd  to  Tfpytty ,  I  fell  again  into  Fford  Helen ,  which  is  here  quite 
bare,  and  exhibits  the  rude  (tones  with  which  it  was  made. 

Near  it,  at  Rbyd  yr  Halen ,  on  the  right,  are  the  remains  of 
Beddau  Gwyr  Ardudwy ,  or  the  graves  of  the  men  of  Ardudwy* 
Thefe  graves  were  about  fix  feet  long,  marked  at  each  end  by 
two  upright  (tones;  but  moft  of  the  (tones  are  now  removed. 
There  are  yet  to  be  feen  feveral  circles  of  (tones,  the  largeft 
about  fifty-two  feet  in  diameter ;  a  va(t  carnedd,  with  two  up¬ 
right  (tones  placed  on  one  part,  as  if  to  mark  the  entrance  to  the 
cell,  which  it  probably  inclofes ;  and  near  it  a  lefier  heap,  and  a 
fmall  circle  ;  all  of  which  had  been  furrounded  with  a  larger 
circle^  now  incomplete  by  the  application  of  the  materials  to  the 
making  of  walls.  The  tradition  relating  to  thefe  monuments,  is 
claffical ;  nearly  parallel  with  the  rape  of  the  Sabines. .  The  men 
of  Ardudwy ,  to  populate  their  country,  made  an  inroad  into  the 
vale  of  Clwyd,  and  layed  violent  hands  on  the  fair  ladies  of  the 
land :  they  carried  them  in  fafety  to  this  place,  where  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  warriors  of  the  vale  :  a  fierce  battle  enfued9, 
and  the  men  of  Ardudwy  all  (lain  but  the  ravifhers  had  fame 
how  or  other  fo  gained  the  hearts  of  their  fair  prey,  that,  on  them 
defeat,  the  ladies,  rather  than  return  home,  rufhed  into  an  adja^- 
cent  water,  called,  from  the  event,  Llyn  y  Morwynion ,  or  Th® 
Maiden* s  Lake ,  and  there  perilhed.  That  this  had  been  the 
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of  a  bloody  conflict,  there  is  a  probability  :  the  graves  and 
dds  prove  it ;  and  the  circles  evince,  that  it  was  in  the  time 
the  ceremonies  of  druidifm  exifted. 

3M  hence  I  defcended  the  long  and  tedious  fleep  of  Bwlch 
•  y  Fran ,  into  the  narrow  vale  of  Penmachno  ;  and,  after 
ing  another  hill,  turn  to  the  right  into  the  black  and  moory 
ains,  to  vifit  Llyn  Conwy ,  the  fource  of  the  noted  river  of  Llyn  Conwy, 
me.  It  is  a  very  large  piece  of  water,  moil  difmally  fi- 
among  rock  and  bog,  and  the  Tides  very  irregularly  in¬ 
dented.  It  is  placed  the  higheft  of  any  large  piece  of  water  I 
have  met  with  in  thefe  parts.  In  it  are  three  iflands,  one  of 
which  is  the  haunt  of  the  black-back  Gulls,  during  the  breeding 
feafon.  They  are  fo  exceedingly  fierce  in  the  defence  of  their 
young,  that  I  knew  of  a  man  who  was  nearly  droivned,  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  fwim  to  their  nefts,  being  fo  violently  beaten  by  the  old 
birds,  that  he  thought  he  efcaped  well,  with  the  dreadful  bruifes 
he  received  on  all  the  upper  part  of  his  body.  The  water  iffues 
out  of  the  end  of  the  lake,  in  form  of  a  little  rill ;  but  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  miles,  before  it  reaches  Llanrwft ,  becomes  a 
moft  confiderable  river,  by  the  addition  of  the  various  mountain 
ftreams. 

Descend  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  reach  the  village  of  YsptTTi* 
Tfpytty  Jevan ,  or  the  hofpital  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  \  fo  flyled 
from  its  having  formed,  in  the  then  inhofpitable  country,  an 
afylum  and  guard  for  travellers,  under  the  prote&ion  of  the 
knights  who  held  the  manor,  and  made  its  precindls  a  fanfluary. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  order,  this  privelege  became  the 
bane  of  the  neighborhood  *  for  the  place,  thus  exempted  from 
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all  jurildiclion,  was  converted  into  a  den  of  thieves  and  mur¬ 
derers,  who  ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide  with  impunity,  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  when  they  were  extirpated  by  the  bravery 
and  prudence  of  Meredydd  ap  Evan. 

After  a  very  long  interval,  another  charity  fucceeded,  in  the 
alms-houfes  for  fix  poor  men,  founded  in  1600,.  by  captain, 
Richard  Vaughan ,  a  poor  knight  of  Windfor ,  and  defcended  from 
the  neighboring  houfe  of  Pant  Glds. 

In  the  church  are  three  alabalter  figures.  The  firfl:  is  the  va¬ 
liant  Rhys  Vawr  ap  Meredydd,  of  the  houfe  of  Fids  Tolyn-,  to 
whom,  at  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  Henry  VII.  entrufted  the  ftan- 
dard  of  England,  after  the  bearer,  Sir  William  Brandon ,  was  fiain  : 
by  Richard.:  a  proper  refpect  to  the  Weljh ,  who  fo  highly  fa¬ 
vored  the  Lane  aft  rian  caufe.  The  next  is  an  ecclefiaftic,  his  fon, 
Robert  ap  Rhys ,  crofs-bearer  and  chaplain  to  cardinal  Wolfey : 
and  the  third  Lowry ,  the  wife  of  the  great  Rhys.  I  may  add, 
that  he  left  feveral  fons,  from  whom  were  defcended  many 

families,  particularly  thofe  of  Rhiwlas ,  Pant  Glds ,  Giler,  and 
Voelas . 

From  Tfpytty  I  made  an  excurfion  to  Voelas,  about  two  miles 
diftant,  remarkable  for  a  great  column,  with  an  inferiptiotx 
in  memory  of  Llewelyn,  prince  of  Wales ,  who  was  flain  in 
the  year  1021*  Here  is  likewife  a  vaft  artificial  mount,  the  hte. 
of  a  W eljh.  caftelet,  deftroyed  by  Llewelyn  the  Great  *.  Mr, 
Llwyd  confefles  the  infeription  to  be  very  obfeure.  It  is  part  in 

#  See  the  Poem  addrefled  to  him  by  Llywarch  Brydydd  y  Much,  in  Evans's 
Coll.  A*wdh  via. 
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Latin ,  part  in  Weljh .  The  lad  line  fays,  Levelinus  optimus  prin - 
ceps  hie  humatus\  which,  if  meant  of  any  of  the  adual  princes  of 
Wales ,  mud  intend  Llewelyn  ap  Sitfyllt  \  he  being  the  only  one  of 
the  three  of  the  name  of  Llewelyn ,.  of  whofe  place  of  interment 
we  are  ignorant  *. 

Turn  back,  and  again  reach  the  river  Conway .  Enter 
CAERNARVONSHIRE, 

And,  after  a  fhort  ride,  arrive  at  its  celebrated  falls,  not  very  far  Rhaiadir  # 
from  its  jundion  with  the  Machno.  The  profped  is  very  ex-  Graig  Llwy®« 
traordinary,  from  the  neighborhood  of  a  fulling  mill,  where  the 
channel  of  the  rivers  form  a  triangle  of  deep  and  doleful  chafms, 
worn  by  the  water  through  the  live  rock.  Not  far  below,  be-, 
gins  the  catarad,  the  mod  tremendous  I  ever  faw,  and  whofe 
roaring  gives  fufiicient  notice  of  its  vicinity.  The  rocks  whicli 
bound  it  are  of  a  vad  height,  and  approach  very  near  to  each 
other,  and  want  the  pleafing  accompaniment  of  trees,  attendant  on 
mod  of  our  cafcades.  One  fall  is  of  very  great  height ;  and  be¬ 
neath  that,  full  in  view,  is  a  fuccedion  of  four  lefler.  The  de» 
feent  is  deep  and  dangerous,  and  not  to  be  attempted  but  by 
thofe  who  have  drength  of  body,  and  deadinefs  of  head.  When 
down,  I  found  myfelf  environed  with  naked  precipices,  faced 
with  angular  columnar  rocks,  pointing  in  a  doping  diredion 
towards  the  river,  adding  to  the  drangenefs  of  the  feenery. 

Descend  a  deep  hill,  and  arrive  in  Nant  Conwy ,  or  the  vale, 
of  Conwy ,  after  pading  over  Pont-cr-Lleder  5  beneath  which,  the 
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river  Lleder  haftens  to  join  that  which  gives  name  to  the  valleys 
Obferve,  in  the  courfe  of  the  Conwy ,  a  deep,  wide,  and  ftill  wa¬ 
ter,  called  Llyn  yr  Afangc ,  or  Phc  Beavers  Pool ,  from  being,  in 
old  times,  the  haunt  of  thole  animals.  Our  anceflors  alfo  called 
them,  with  great  propriety,  Lloft-Lydan ,  or  the  broad-tailed  ani¬ 
mal.  Their  fkin  was  in  fuch  efteem,  as  to  be  valued  at  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  pence  *,  while  that  of  the  martin  took  no  more 
than  twenty-four  pence  *,  art  ermine,  twelve ;  an  otter,  wolf,  or 
fox,  only  twelve  They  feem  to  have  been  the  chief  finery 
and  luxury  of  the  days  of  Hoel  Ddct. 

The  vale  gradually  expands  from  this  end,  and  extends  about 
twenty  miles,  terminating  at  the  town  of  Conway .  It  foon  widens 
to  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  improves  in  beauty,  efpecially  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Llanrwft ,  where  it  is  divided  into  the  molt 
beautiful  meadows.  The  Tides  of  the  hills  finely  cultivated  :  on 
the  weflern,  the  vad  mountains  of  Snowdon  rife  in  a  majeftic 
range.  The  eaftern  confifls  of  low  and  broken  hills,  chequered 
with  rich  paflurage,  corn  fields,  and  groves.  The  river  mean¬ 
ders  through  the  whole,  and  before  it  reaches  Llanrwft ,  is  of  a 
eonfiderable  fize» 

Visit  the  church  of  Bettws  Wyrion  Iddon ,  or  the  bead-houfe 
of  the  grandchildren  of  Iddon .  Within  is  the  figure  of  Gruffydd 
ap  Dafydd  Goch ,  fon  to  Dafydd  Goch,  natural  fon  of  Dafydd ,  bro¬ 
ther  to  the  laft  prince  of  Wales,  He  is  in  armour,  recumbent, 
with  this  infcription :  Hie  facet  Grufud  ap  Davyd  Goch ,  agnuf 
Dei  mifere  met. 

®  Leges  WalliccSy  260 .  26  f, 
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A  little  farther,  pafs  by  Pont  y  Pair ,  a  mod  fingular  bridge, 
Hung  over  the  Llugwy ,  confiding  of  five  arches,  placed  on  the 
rude  rocks,  which  form  mod  durable  piers.  Thefe  rocks  are 
precipitous,  and  in  high  floods  exhibit  to  the  padenger  mod 
awful  cataracts  below  the  bridge.  The  fcenery  beyond,  of 
rocky  mountains,  fringed  with  woods,  is  very  driking. 

This  bridge  was  built  on  the  following  occafion  :  One  Howel , 
a  mafon  from  Penllyn ,  having  occafion,  about  the  year  1468,  to 
attend  the  Merionetbjhire  aflizes,  then  held  at  Conway ,  had  his 
pafiage  over  the  Lleder  obdrufled  by  fioods.  This  determined 
him  to  remove  to  the  fpot,  where  he  built  a  bridge,  at  his  own 
expence,  and  received  no  other  gratuity  than  what  refulced  from 
the  fpontaneous  generofity  of  paffengers.  He  afterwards  moved 
to  the  Llugwy ,  and  began  that  of  Pont  y  Pair ,  but  died  before 
he  completed  his  work 

I  soon  left  the  bridge,  and,  after  a  deep  afcent,  arrive  at 
Dolwyddelan  cadle,  feated  in  a  rocky  valley,  fprinkled  over  with 
dunted  trees,  and  watered  by  the  Lleder.  The  boundaries  are 
rude  and  barren  mountains  *,  and,  among  others,  the  great  bending 
mountain  Scabod ,  often  confpicuous  from  mod  didant  places. 

The  cadle  is  placed  on  a  high  rock,  precipitous  on  one  fide, 
and  infulated  :  it  con  fids  of  two  fquare  towers  ;  one  forty  feet 
by;  twenty-five  j  the  other  thirty-one  by  twenty.  Each  had  for- 

.  .  *  ..*.*•  * 

*  Lloyd's  Itin .  MS.  i.  The  fame  authority  fays,  that  near  this  place  is  a 
great  Cromleh,  called  Cromleh  Hivva,  fo  named  from  one  Hnv-va  ap  Kyfnerth 9 
at  Rhyddon ,  who  concealed  himfelf  under  it,  when  the  earl  of  Pembroke  def¬ 
lated  thefe  parts. 
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snerly  three  floors.  The  materials  of  this  fortrefs  are  the  fliat* 
tery  ftone  of  the  country ;  yet  well  fquared,  the  mafonry  good, 
and  the  mortar  hard.  The  caftle-yard  lay  between  the  towers. 

This  had  been  founded  by  fome  of  our  princes ;  but  we  are 
ignorant  of  its  origin.  There  were  very  few  caftles  in  North 
Wales,  before  its  conqueft  by  the  Englijh.  They  were  needlefs ; 
for  Nature  created  in  our  rocks  and  mountains,  fortifications  (un- 
till  our  fatal  divifions)  quite  impregnable.  Had  there  been  oc- 
cafion  for  artificial  retreats,  the  wealth  of  our  country  could  rea¬ 
dily  have  fupplied  the  means  of  erefting  them.  We  had  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  trade  in  our  favor.  This  prevented  our  princes  from 
ever  making  ufe  of  their  third  prerogative,  that  of  coining  *. 
Our  herds  and  flocks  were  the  frequent  refource  of  the  Englijh, 
and  brought  large  fums  into  Wales.  Witnefs  the  large  Aims  of 
money  we  too  frequently  were  obliged  to  pay,  as  purchafers  of 
difgraceful  peace.  Befides,  calh  was  far  from  being  requifite, 
fince,  by  our  laws,  every  fubjedt  was  bound  to  affift  in  building 

the  royal  caftles,  excepting  the  hulbandmen  belonging  to  the 
king  f. 

Jorwerth  Drwndwn  made  this  place  his  refidence  ;  and  here  is 
faid  to  have  been  born  his  fon,  Llewelyn  the  Great  y ,  who  began 
his  reign  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.  If  Dolinchalan  caftle  is,  as  I 

•  lertium  eft,  jus  leges  condendi,  et  monetam  percvtiemdi.  Wtttou's 
Fig  is  Wallicez ,  7 1. 

t  Leges  W allies s 
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fuppofe,  the  fame  with  this,  Gryffydd  ap  Tudor ,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  had  a  fee  of  fifteen  pounds  as  conftable  *e 

Meredydd  ap  Jevan ,  an  anceflor  of  the  Wynnes ,  of  Gwedir%  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  purchafed  the  leafe  of  this  caftle,  and  the 
inclofures  belonging  to  it,  from  the  executors  of  Sir  Ralph 
Berkenet ;  it  having  been  excepted  among  the  places  granted  by 
Richard  III.  and  refumed  by  his  fuccefTorf.  Before  that  time, 
Hoel  ap  Evan  ap  Rhys  Gethin%  a  noted  outlaw,  refided  here*  As 
foon  as  it  came  into  pofifefiion  of  Meredydd ,  he  removed  his  habi¬ 
tation  in  Evionedd ,  a  hundred  in  the  county,  to  this  caftle ;  giv¬ 
ing  this  excellent  reafon  :  “  I  had  rather  fight  with  outlaws  and 
“  thieves,  than  with  my  own  blood  and  kindred  :  if  I  live  in  my 
<c  own  houfe  in  Evionedd ,  I  mufl  either  kill  mine  own  kinfmen, 
“  or  be  killed  by  them!”  The  feuds  among  the  gentry  in 
Evionedd ,  occafioned  perpetual  murders  ^  and  N ant -Conwy  was 
filled  with  banditti . 

This  gentleman  foon  reformed  the  country:  he  eftablifhed 
colonies  of  the  moft  tall  and  able  men  he  could  procure ;  till  at  laft 
they  amounted  to  feven  fcore  tall  bowmen,  every  one  arrayed  in 
a  “  jacket  or  armolet  coate,  a  good  fteele  cap,  a  fhort  fword  and 
“  dagger,  together  with  his  bow  and  arrowes^  many  of  them 
4C  alfoe  had  horfes  and  chafing  flaves,  which  were  ready  to  anfwer 

“  the  crie  on  all  occafions 

* 

•  Rotulce  Wallitf)  97. 

f  G<wedir  Family s  137  ;  a  publication  we  are  indebted  for,  to  my  refpe&ed 
friend,  the  honorable  Baines  Barrington. 

$  The  fame* 
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He  founded  the  ftrong  houfe  of  Penamnaen ,  a  mile  diflant 
from  the  caftle.  He  removed  the  church,  which  before  lay  in  a 
thicket,  to  a  more  open  place,  by  way  of  fecurity  ;  for  he  never 
dared  to  quit  his  houfe,  without  leaving  in  it  a  ftrong  guard  ; 
and  another  of  twenty  tall  archers  to  attend  him,  whenever  he 
went  to  church;  befides  a  watchman,  on  a  rock  called  Carreg  y 
Big,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  banditti .  He  ended 
his  ufeful  life  in  1525,  and  left  behind  him  twenty-three  legiti¬ 
mate,  and  three  natural  children. 

The  church  had  been  an  impropriation  of  the  abby  of  Bedd~ 
keleri ;  is  very  fmall ;  and  has  in  it  a  monument,  commemorating 
fuch  of  the  family  who  were  buried  here  *. 

In  my  return  to  Pont  y  Pair ,  digreiTed  a  little  up  the  river 
Llugwy ,  to  fee  a  noted  cafcade,  called  Rhaiader  y  Wenol,  or  The 
Water-fall  of  the  Swallow ..  The  river  runs  along  a  ftrait  ftony 
channel,  for  a  confiderable  way,  amidft  narrow  meadows,  bounded 
by  majeftic  Alpine  fcenery  then  falls  into  an  amazing  hollow. 
The  bottom  is  difficult  of  accefs ;  but  when  arrived  at,  exhibits 
a  wonderful  fcene  of  mountain  and  precipice,  fhaded  with  trees, 
which  fringe  the  top,  and  ftart  even  from  the  Mures  of  the 
Tides. 

Cross  Pont  y  Pair ,  and  go  beneath  a  very  lofty  rock,  cloathed 
with  wood,  called  Carreg  y  Gwalch ,  or  The  Rock  of  the  Falcon . 
Here  was  the  retreat  of  a  famous  partizan  of  the  houfe  of  Lan- 
safer,  called  Dafydd  ap  Shenkin ,  who  lurked  in  a  cave,  ftili 
named,  from  him,  Ogo  Davyd  ap  Shenkin .  The  nobleft  oaks  in 


#  It  is  a  pedegree  of  the  Wynnes »  See  Appendix. 
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all  Wales  grew  on  this  rock,  within  memory  of  man.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  dools  of  feveral,  which  proved  that  they  were  equal  to 
any  which  grow  in  the  deeped  foil  j  yet  thefe  rocks  are  totally 
deditute  of  all  earth  for  a  confiderable  way,  fo  that  the  nutri¬ 
ment  which  the  oaks  received,  mud  have  been  derived  from  the 
deep  penetration  of  the  roots,  through  the  fifTures  of  the  dones, 
into  fome  nutritive  matter. 

The  antient  houfe  of  Gwedir  dands  near  the  foot  of  this  rock. 
It  is  built  round  a  greater  and  leffer  court.  Over  the  gate-way 
is  the  date,  1558,  with  I.  W.  John  Wynne  ap  Meredydd ,  gran-fa¬ 
ther  to  the  famous  Sir  John,  author  of  the  memoirs  of  the  family. 
This  fhews  1553,  the  fuppofed  time  of  the  death  of  the  former, 
to  be  a  midake.  The  place  takes  its  name  from  Gwaed-dir ,  the 
bloody  land,  from  the  battles  fought  here  by  Llywarch  Hen  *, 
about  the  year  610 ;  or  perhaps  from  the  cruel  battle  in  952, 
between  the  fons  of  Hoe/,  and  the  princes  Jevaf  and  lago  f ;  and 
a  third  may  be  added,  between  Gryffydd  ap  Cynan ,  and  Trahaer n 
ap  Cradog ,  equally  bloody  J.  The  fuppofition  that  it  was  de¬ 
rived  from  its  being  the  fird  houfe  in  Wales  which  had  glafs  win¬ 
dows,  is  not  well  founded,  thole  conveniences  having  been  known 
long  before.  Sir  John  Wynne  himfelf  even  mentions  a  date  of 
1512,  on  a  window  at  Dolwyddelan,  which  is  long  before  the 
building  of  Gwedir.  But  the  following  lines  of  a  poet,  who 
dourilhed  fome  centuries  before,  is  dill  a  dronger  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  glafs  in  our  country  : 

#  See  his  Works. 

f  P owe/,  60. 

%  Vide  his  Life. 
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Trwy  ffeneflri  Gwydir  yd  ym  gwelent 
They  fee  me  through  the  glafs  windows. 

On  a  rock,  high  above  the  Lower  Gwedir ,  flood  another, 
called  'Lhe  Upper>  feemingly  built  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful  view  it  commands  of  the  rich  meadows  watered  by  the 
Conwy ,  and  their  elegant  boundaries.  It  was  a  fort  of  Dzata,  or 
fummer-houfe,  eredled  by  Sir  John  Wynne ,  in  1604,  who  had  a 
claffical  tafte.  The  walls  were  covered  with  infcriptions ;  and 
the  fituation  well  deferved  the  panegyric  bellowed  on  it  in  the 
following  Weljh  lines,  placed  over  the  entrance : 

Bryn  Gwedir  gwelir  goleu  adeilad 
Uwch  dolydd  a  chaurau 

Bryn  gwiech  adail  yn  ail  ne  ; 

Bron  wen  Henllys  bren  hinlle, 

,f  A  confpicuous  edifice  on  G  wider  hill,  towering  over  the  adjacent  land  $ 
*e  a  well»chofen  fituation,  a  fecond  paradife,  a  fair  bank,  a  palace  ©f 
**  royalty  f.,? 

This  has  been  of  late  demolifhed;  but  the  family  chapel, 
which  Hands  near  the  fite  of  the  old  houfe,  is  flill  preferved,  and 
fervice  performed  in  it  four  times  in  the  year.  Among  various 
papers  belonging  to  Gwedir ,  communicated  to  me  by  my  friend, 
Paul  Pant  on ,  efq-,  is  a  curious  one,  drawn  up  by  old  Sir  John 
Wynm$  preferring  the  rules  to  his  chaplain  5  an  odd  mixture  of 

#  See  the  poems  of  Cynddelw  Brydydi  Mawr§  wh©  ftouriflied  about  the 

year  1250® 
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infolence  and  piety  The  inventory  of  his  wardrobe,  drawn 
up  in  his  own  hand,  is  alfo  worth  prefervation,  as  it  jfhews  not 
only  the  complete  drefs  of  a  man  of  rank  in  thofe  days,  but  the 
great  oeconomy  of  the  times,  among  people  of  falhion,  when 
their  wardrobe  was  bellowed  by  will,  and  palled  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  j\ 

Sir  John  was  fent  to  London  in  1574,  to  lludy  the  law  *,  was  a 
man  of  abilities,  and  particularly  attentive  to  the  antiquities  of 
his  country  and  family.  His  confequence  made  him  to  be 
taken  notice  of  by  the  court ;  for  he  was  made  a  baronet  in 
June  16  a. 

This  place  continued  in  the  family  till  the  year  1678,  when 
it  palfed  into  that  of  the  late  duke  of  Ancajier ,  by  marriage  of 
Mary ,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Sir  Richard  Wynne ,  with  Robert 
marquefs  of  Lindfey ;  and  is  now  polfelfed  by  Peter  Burrell , 
efq;  in  right  of  his  wife  Prif cilia ,  baronefs  Willoughby ,  eldeft 
filler  to  Robert late  duke  of  Ancajier. 

From  hence  to  Llanrwji  is  a  pretty  walk,  mollly  by  the  fide 
of  the  river.  The  town  lies  in  Denbighjhire ,  on  the  oppofite 
bank*  The  approach  is  over  the  bridge,  the  boalled  plan  of 
Inigo  Jones.  It  con  fills  of  three  arches  $  the  middle  fifty-nine 
feet  wide :  two  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  mark  the  hand  of 
the  architedl :  the  third  differs  greatly,  having  been  re-built  in 
1703,  by  a  very  inferior  genius.  I  wilh  I  could  do  more  honor 
to  my  country,  than  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  a  defendant  of 
this  neighborhood  :  but  he  feems  to  have  been  by  birth  a  Lon- 
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doner?  a  fon  of  a  cloth-worker  *,  who,  in  all  probability,  was  a 
native  of  this  part  of  Wales  •,  but  our  country  is  right  to  dame 
the  fon,  which  is  done  by  univerfal  tradition  of  the  country. 
The  turn  of  his  countenance,  and  the  violence  of  his  paftions  f? 
at  left  legitimate  no  diftant  defcent.  He  was  patronized  by  the 
earl  of  Arundel ,  and  William  earl  of  Pembroke  ?  and  by  one  or 
other  fent  into  Italy .  His  real  chriftian  name  was  Tnyr?  which 
he  there  changed  into  Inigo?  or  Ignatius .  Thus,  John  Cooper , 
rnafter  of  the  Viol  de  Gambia  to  Charles  I.  after  he  had  been  in 
Italy ,  aflumed  the  name  of  Giovanni  Coperario  J.  It  is  in  vain 
to  give  the  life  of  a  man,  which  has  been  fo  amply  written  by 
one  of  the  ableft  pens  in  the  fine  arts.  Let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that 
the  firft  Sir  Richard  Wynne  procured  from  Jones  the  plan  of  this 
bridge,  of  which  he  was  founder,  in  1636 ;  determined  to  do  his 
country  all  poftible  honor,  by  the  beauty  of  the  deflgn,  invented 
by  an  architect  to  which  Wales  had  at  left  a  near  relation  §. 

There  is  one  circumftance  attending  this  great  genius,  which 
deferves  mention,  as  it  bears  fome  relation  to  the  country  from 
whence  he  may  have  derived  his  origin.  When  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  furnifh  rare  devices,  and  paint  the  fcenery  for  the 
mafques  of  the  feftive  year  1619,  he  painted  the  Creigie'r  eira , 
or  a  fcene  in  Snowdonia ,  for  the  mafque  for  the  honour  of 

#  Mr.  Walpole’s  Anecd,  Painting,  ii.  142. 

f  His  print,  tab.  at  p.  142.  Anecd.  and  his  Life  pajfim. 

J  Hawkins's  Hid.  Mafic,  iv.  55. 

§  Among  all  the  family  papers,  there  is  not  the  led  mention  of  Inigo ,  which 
mud  have  been  the  cafe,  had  he  been  an  EUve  of  the  Wynnes ,  as  has  been  po¬ 
pularly  aderted. 
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Wales.  He  did  it  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  to  excite  the  envy  of 
the  poet,  Ben  Jonfon ;  for  the  fcenes  were  more  admired  than  the 
entertainment,  which  might  very  well  be  :  but  Jonfon  was  fo 
offended,  as  to  give  vent  to  his  fpleen  in  a  copy  of  verfes,  as  im~ 
becil  as  they  were  rancorous  and  ill-founded  *. 

The  river  here  makes  a  handfome  appearance,  extending  in  a 
diredl  line  far  above  the  bridge,  and  often  enlivened  with  the 
coracles,  the  vitilia  navigia  of  the  antient  Britonsy  bufied  in  tak¬ 
ing  falmon  ;  and  in  the  months  of  February  and  March ,  numbers 
of  fmelt.  The  tide  does  not  flow  nearer  than  Llyn  y  Graig ,  a 
mile  and  half  below  the  bridge,  where,  in  fpring  tides,  boats  of 
twelve  tons  may  come. 

The  town  of  Llanrwft  is  fmall,  and  ill  built;  and  has  nothing 
remarkable,  except  the  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St,  Ryftyd , 
or  Refti tutus,  archbifhop  of  London  in  361,  prefent  at  the  council 
of  Arles  in  353.  The  ground  on  which  it  is  built,  is  faid  to 
have  been  given  by  Rhuny  the  fon  of  Nefydd  Harddy  to  expiate 
the  foul  murder  of  prince  Idwaly  a  fon  of  Owen  Gwynedd ,  flam 
by  order  of  his  fofter-father,  Nefydd ,  to  whom  he  had  been 
intruded  f .  Some  curious  carving,  faid  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  neighboring  abby,  graces  the  in  fide.  The  Gwedir 
chapel,  founded  in  1633,  by  the  above-mentioned  Sir  Richard 
Wynne  y  from  a  defign  of  Inigo  y  would  be  another  ornament,  if 
not  fo  fhamefully  negle&ed.  On  the  wall  is  a  ruinous  marble 
monument,  elegantly  ornamented  with  trophies :  it  was  meant 


*  Ben .  Jonfon' s  Works,  vi.  294. 
f  XY.  Tribes,  of  which  Nefydd  was  one. 
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to  comemorate  the  anceftors  of  the  family ;  but  foon  promifes  to 
tumble  into  a  heap  of  undiftinguifliable  rubbifh. 

Brasses  and  Trampled  under  feet,  are  feveral  brafs  plates,  admirably  en- 
°MBS#  graven  with  the  heads  of  feveral  of  the  family,  who  reft  beneath. 
Among  them  is  that  of  Sir  John  Wynne,  compiler  of  the  me* 
moirs,  who  died  in  1626.  The  country  people  have  a  tradition, 
that  he  was  a  great  oppreflbr ;  and  accordingly  have  fent  his 
perturbed  fpirit  to  refide  in  the  neighboring  catarad  of  Rhaiader  y 
WenoL  The  head  of  his  wife,  Sydney  *,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Gerard ,  chancellor  of  Ireland ,  is  elegantly  engraven  on  a  plate 
near  him  :  that  of  their  daughter,  Mary ,  wife  of  Sir  Roger 
Moftyn ,  on  another.  Thefe  were  the  work  of  Sylvanus  Crew e 
But  a  half-length  of  dame  Sarah  Wynne  -f,  daughter  of  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Middleton ,  of  Chirkcajlle ,  and  wife  to  Sir  Richard  Wynne ,  by 
William  Vaughan ,  is  far  the  moft  beautiful  piece  of  ongraving  I 
ever  faw  :  yet  neither  the  names  of  this,  or  the  foregoing  artift, 
are  on  the  records  of  the  fine  arts.  Her  hufband  was  a  gentle- 
man  of  diftinguifhed  merit,  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  I. 
when  prince  of  Wales ,  and  one  of  his  attendants  in  the  wild  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Spain,  in  1623.  He  left  behind  him  an  excellent 
account  of  the  journey,  which  was  publiftied  by  Mr.  Hearne . 
He  died  the  (9th  of  July  1649,  and  was  interred  diftant  from 
'  his  country,  in  the  church  of  Wimbledon.  A  fine  head  of  him, 
by  Janfen^  is  preferved  at  Wynn-Stay ;  and  the  charming  print 
from  it,  by  that  inimitable  artift,  Mr.  Bartolozzi ,  lays  me  under 
gteat  obligations  to  Sir  W %tkin  Williams  Wynne ,  to  whofe 

*  Died  in  1639*  f  Died  in  1671, 
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fpontaneous  munificence  I  am  indebted  for  fo  confiderable  an  or- 
nament  to  the  book. 

A  very  plain  Hone  records  the  death  of  his  eldeft  brother. 

Sir  John  Wynne ,  knight,  who  died  at  Lucca ,  on  his  travels,  in 
1614,  and  was  buried  there,  in  the  pariih  of  St.  John .  1  have 

feen  numbers  of  his  letters,  which  fhew  him  to  have  been  a  very 
obfervant  man ;  fome  of  which  may,  in  the  Appendix,  be  an 
amufement  to  the  reader. 

One  other  tomb,  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  the  others,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  mentioned;  that  of  How  el  Coytmor ,  whofe  figure, 
armed,  is  reprefented  in  Hone,  He  was  gran-fon  of  the  knight 
at  Bettws ;  owned  Gwedir,  which  was  fold  by  one  of  his  polte- 
rity  to  the  family  of  the  Wynnes , 

In  this  church  is  preferved  the  (lone  coffin  of  Llewelyn  the 
Greats  with  the  fides  curioufiy  cut  into  quatre-foils.  That 
prince  was  enterred  in  Conwy  abby ;  but  at  the  diflfolution,  the 
coffin  was  removed  to  this  place. 

I  made  from  Llanrwjl  two  excurfions  ;  one  to  vifit  Maynan  Maynan  A 
Abby ,  tran Dated  hither  in  1289,  from  Conwy ,  by  permiffion  of 
pope  Nicholas  *,  as  he  fays,  at  the  requeft  of  Edward  I.  and  the 
monks.  The  king  bellowed  on  them  the  townfhip  of  Maynan , 
in  lieu  of  Conwy ,  and  confirmed  to  them  all  the  revenues  and 
priveleges  they  before  enjoyed,  together  with  various  immuni¬ 
ties  from  taxes,  tolls,  and  duties  f  ;  and  befides,  gave  them  the 
patronage  of  their  antient  church  at  Conwy  The  revenues  of 

*  Rymer ,  ii.  427. 

f  Dugdale  Mon.  i.  921,  Steven* s  Lranjl.  10 6* 
t  Rotuleo  JValli#,  90. 
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this  ho ufe,  at  the  diffolution,  were,  according  to  Dugdale ,  one 
hundred  and  fixty-two  pounds  fifteen  (hillings*,  to  Speed ,  one 
hundred  and  feventy-nine  pounds  ten  (hillings  and  ten  pence. 
The  lad  abbot  was  Richard  Kyffyn  *,  who  had  a  penfion  of 
twenty  pounds  a  year.  The  abby  was  granted,  in  the  ruth  of 
queen  Elizabeth ,  to  Elizeus  Wynne  \  and  it  is  flill  poffeffed  oy 
his  defeendant,  lady  Wynne ,  widow  of  the  late  Sir  John  Wynne, , 
of  Glynllivon.  A  large  old  houfe,  built  from  the  materials  of 

the  abby,  frill  remains, 

1  returned  through  Llanrwft ,  and,  about  two  miles  beyond, 
high  over  the  Conwy ,  vifit  the  village  of  c±  refriw ,  where  num¬ 
bers  of  frnall  veffels  are  built,  and  lent  down  the  river  at  fpring 
tides.  It  is  faid  that  Llewelyn  the  Great  had  near  this  place  a 
palace^  and,  as  a  proof,  feveral  hewen  (tones  have  been  found, 
in  ploughing  a  field  called  Gardd  y  Lleuodd .  The  chuich  of  ^ 
2 "refriw  was  originally  built  by  Llewelyn ,  for  the  cafe  of  his  prin- 
cefs,  who  before  was  obliged  to  foot  it  to  Llanrhychwyn ,  a  long- 
walk  among  the  mountains  -f. 

From  hence  I  went  back  as  far  as  Gwedir ,  and  afeend  a  very 
deep  hill,  leaving  the  park  belonging  to  the  houfe  on  the  left. 
Go  over  an  open  fpace,  called  Rwlch  yr  Haiarn ,  full  of  turbe- 
ries,  the  providential  fuel  of  the  country.  Some  lead-mines* 
have  been  difeovered  in  thefe  parts,  but  none  of  any  coniequence. 

G  The  Gale ,  or  bog  myrtle,  abounds  here,  and  perfumes  the  air 
with  its  fpicy  fmell.  It  is  a  northern  plant,  but  does  not  extend 


#  Willis  calls  him  Richard  ap  Rhys . 
f  Sebright  MS. 
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far.  It  is  found  in  Lapland ,  Norway ,  and  Sweden ,  and  feveral 
parts  of  the  Alpine  fltuations  of  Great  Britain .  It  is  called 
Bwrli ,  or  the  emetic  plant;  and  Gnwyr idling ,  or  green  plant. 
Our  countrymen  ufe  it  as  a  yellow  dye.  They  lay  branches  of 
it  upon  and  under  their  beds,  to  keep  off  fleas  and  moths ;  and 
alfo  give  it  in  powder  or  infuflon,  and  apply  it  to  the  abdomen 
as  a  vermifuge.  It  is  befides  fometimes  ufed  as  a  fuccedaneum 
for  hops. 

The  Sorbus  Aucuparia ,  or  mountain  afh,  is  frequent  in  thefe 
parts.  The  poorer  fort  of  people  make  a  drink,  called  diod- 
griafel ,  by  infufing  the  berries  in  water.  In  former  times,  a  Ta¬ 
per  ftitious  ufe  was  made  of  the  wood  :  a  piece,  made  in  form  of 
a  crofs,  was  carried  in  the  pocket,  as  an  infallible  prefervative 
againft  all  forts  of  fafcinations. 

After  gaining  the  fummit,  vifir,  to  the  right,  Llyn  Geirion - 
nydd ,  a  fmall  lake,  noted  for  having  had  near  it  the  habitation  of 
the  celebrated  Taliefmy  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  560,  in  the 
time  of  Gwyddno  Goronhir ,  a  petty  prince  of  Cantre'r  Gwaelod . 
The  hiftory  of  our  famous  bard  begins  like  that  of  Mofes  ;  for 
he  was  found  expofed  on  the  water,  wrapped  in  a  leathern  bag, 
in  a  v/ear  which  had  been  granted  to  Elphin ,  fon  of  Gwyddno ,  for 
his  fupport.  The  young  prince,  reduced  by  his  extravagance, 
burfl  into  tears,  at  finding,  as  he  imagined,  fo  unprofitable  a 
booty.  He  took  pity  on  the  infant,  and  caufed  proper  care  to 
be  taken  of  him.  After  this,  Elphin  proipered  ;  and  E'aliefin , 
when  he  grew  up,  addrefled  to  him  the  following  moral  ode,  ftyled 
Dyhuddiant  Elphin,  or  Elphin’s  Confolation ;  fuppofed  to  have 
been  addrefled  to  the  prince  by  the  infant  bard,  on  the  night  he 
■.  U2 
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was  found.  I  take  the  liberty  of  ufing  the  beautiful  tranfla- 
tion,  with  which  a  fair  countrywoman  of  mine  hath  lately  favored 
the  world  *. 


Elphin  deg  taw  ath  wylo 
Na  chabled,  See.  f 

I. 

Elphin  !  fair  as  rofeate  morn, 

Ceafe,  O  lovely  youth  !  to  mourn  j 
Mortals  never  ftiould  prefume 
To  difpute  their  Maker’s  doom. 

Feeble  race  1  too  blind  to  fcan 
What  th’  Almighty  deigns  for  man  ; 
Humble  hope  be  hill  thy  guide. 

Steady  faith  thy  only  pride. 

Then  defpalr  will  fade  away. 

Like  demons  at  th’  approach  of  day, 
Cunllo’s  prayers  acceptance  gain, 
Goodnefs  never  fues  in  vain  ; 

He,  who  form’d  the  Iky,  is  juft. 

In  him  alone,  O  Elphin  !  truft. 

See  glift’ning  fpoils  in  fhoals  appear. 
Fate  fmiles  this  hour  on  Gwyddno9 s  wear. 


II. 

Elphin  fair  !  the  clouds  difpeli 
That  on  thy  lovely  vifage  dwell ; 

Wipe,  ah !  wipe  the  pearly  tear. 

Nor  let  thy  manly  bofom  fear ; 

®  Printed  in  m.dcc.lxxx.  4to.  and  fold  by  D'odjley  and  Elinjlejft 
See  Mr.  Evan  Evans' s  Collection,  150. 
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What  good  can  melancholy  give  ? 

’Tis  bondage  in  her  train  to  live. 

Pungent  farrows  doubts  proclaim. 

Ill  luit  thofe  doubts  a  Chriftian’s  name ; 
Thy  great  Creator’s  wonders  trace. 

His  love  divine  to  mortal  race. 

Then  doubt,  and  fear,  and  pain  will  fly. 
And  hope  beam  radiant  in  thine  eye. 
Behold  me,  leaft  of  human  kind. 

Yet  Heav’n  illumes  my  foaring  mind. 

Lo !  from  the  yawning  deep  I  came. 
Friend  to  thy  lineage  and  thy  fame. 

To  point  thee  out  the  paths  of  truth. 

To  guard  from  hidden  rocks  thy  youth  ; 
From  feas,  from  mountains,  far  and  wide, 
God  will  the  good  and  virtuous  guide. 

III. 

Elphin  fair  !  with  virtue  blefi:. 

Let  not  that  virtue  idly  reft ; 

If  rous’d,  'twill  yield  thee  fu re  relief. 

And  banifh  far  unmanly  grief : 

Think  on  that  Pow’r,  whofe  arm  can  fave. 
Who  e’en  can  fnatch  thee  from  the  grave  $ 
He  bade  my  harp  for  thee  be  ftrungv 
Prophetic  lays  he  taught  my  tongue. 
Though  like  a  ilenaer  reed  I  grow, 

Tofs’d  by  the  billows  to  and  fro’. 

Yet  Hill,  by  Him  infpir’d,  my  fong 
The  weak  can  raife,  confound  the  ftrong  s 
Am  not  I  better,  Elphin,  fay. 

Than  thoufands  of  thy  fcaly  prey  *  ?- 

*  In  the  original,  Salmons, 
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Elphin  l  fair  as  rofeatc  morn* 

Ceafe,  O  lovely  youth  !  to  mourn. 

Weak  on  my  leathern  couch  I  lie* 

Yet  heav’nly  lore  I  can  defcry  ; 

Gifts  divine  my  tongue  infpire. 

My  boiom  glows  celellial  fire  ; 

Mark  !  how  it  mounts !  my  lips  difclofe 
The  certain  fate  of  Elphin’s  foes. 

Fix  thy  hopes  on  Him  alone* 

Who  is  th’  eternal  Three  in  One  | 

There  thy  ardent  vows  be  given. 

Prayer  acceptance  meets  from  Heaven  3 
Then  thou  fhalt  adverfe  fate  defy. 

And  Elphin  glorious  live  and  die. 

/ 

Cl yn  Llvgwy.  From  this  lake  I  defcended  a  great  deep,  into  Clyn  Llugwy ,  a 

bottom  watered  by  the  Llugwy ,  fertile  in  grafs,  and  varied  by 
fmall  groves  of  young  oaks  ^  very  unlike  the  great  woods  which 
cloathed  this  place,  Dyffryn  IVLymbyr^  Llanberis ,  and  other  paits 
of  Snowdon ,  in  the  time  of  Leland  *.  Go  through  a  narrow  pals, 
high  above  a  raging  torrent,  falling  in  broken  caicades  from 
rock  to  rock.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  hence,  enter  Dyffryn 
Mymbyr?  a  valley  in  which  woods,  and  even  trees,  difappear. 

Cafbl  &erig.  The  fmall  church  of  Capel  Kerig^  and  a  few  fcattered  h^uies, 

give  a  little  life  to  this  dreary  trad,  Snowdon  and  all  his  ions. 
Crib  Ccch ,  Crib y  Dijlill,  Lliweddy  yr  Aran ,  and  many  others,  here 
Atirfl  at  once  full  in  view,  and  make  this  far  the  fineit  approach 
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to  our  beaded  Alps .  The  boundaries  of  this  vale  are,  on  one- 
fide,  the  bale  ot  the  crooked  mountain,  Mo  el  Siabod  $  on  the 
other,  that  of  the  Gludar  Bach ,  and  feveral  other  hills  of  Idler 
note.  The  bottom  is  meadowy  ;  at  this  time  enlivened  with  the 
bu fy  work  of  hay  harved,  and  filled  with  drags,  horfes,  and  even 
men  and  women,  loaden  with  hay.  The  middle  is  varied  with 
two  fmall  lakes,  along  whofe  fides  we  rode  *,  and  at  fome  diflance 
beyond  them,  near  Pont  y  Gwryd ,  quitted  our  horfes,  to  vifit  the 
fummit  of  the  Glyder ,  noted  for  the  report  the  editor  of  Cambden 
had  made,  of  the  fingular  difpofition  of  the  rocks.  We  dire&ed 
our  fervants  to  go  on  to  Llanberis ,  with  our  deeds.  The  afcent 
was  extremely  long,  deep,  and  laborious,  wet  and  flippery ;  and 
almod  the  whole  way  covered  with  loofe  fragments  of  rocks,  be¬ 
neath  which  was  a  continual  roar  of  waters,  feeking  their  way  to 
the  bottom. 

Our  pains  were  fully  repaid,  on  attaining  the  fummit.  The 
area  was  covered  with  groupes  of  columnar  flones,  of  vaft  fize, 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet  long,  lying  in  all  directions ;  moil  of  them 
were  of  a  columnar  form,  often  piled  on  one  another  :  in  other 
places,  half  eredt,  (loping  down,  and  fupported  by  others,  which 
lie  without  any  order  at  their  bafes.  The  tops  are  frequently 
crowned  in  the  dranged  manner  with  other  dones,  lying  on  them 
horizontally.  One  was  about  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  fix 
broad :  I  climbed  up,  and,  on  (lamping  it  with  my  foot,  felt  a 
ftrong  tremulous  motion  from  end  to  end.  Another,  eleven  feet 
long,  and  fix  in  circumference  in  the  thinned  part,  was  poifed  fo 
nicely  on  the  point  of  a  rock,  that,  to  appearance,  the  touch  of 
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a  child  would  overfet  it.  A  third  enormous  mafs  had  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  rocking  (tone. 

Many  of  the  ftones  had,  bedded  in  them,  fhells  *9  and  in  their 
neighborhood  I  found  feveral  pieces  of  lava.  I  would  therefore 
rather  confider  this  mountain  to  have  been  a  fort  of  wreck  of 
nature,  formed  and  flung  up  by  fome  mighty  internal  convulflon, 
which  has  given  thefe  vaft  groupes  of  ftones  fortuitoufly  fuch  a 
ftrange  difpofition  •,  for  had  they  been  the  fettled  ftrata,  bared  of 
their  earth  by  a  long  feries  of  rains,  they  would  have  retained 
the  regular  appearance,  as  we  obferve  in  all  other  beds  of  fimilar 

matter. 

One  fide  of  this  mountain  is  formed  into  a  gap,  berijfee ,  I  may 
call  it,  with  [harp  rocks,  pointing  upwards,  one  above  the  other, 
to  a  great  height.  In  the  midft  of  a  vale  far  below,  rifes  the  fin- 
cmlar  mountain  ^revcien^  alTuming  on  this  flde  a  pyramidal  form, 
naked,  and  very  rugged.  A  precipice,  from  whofe  fummit  I 
Purveyed  the  ftrange  fcene,  forbad  my  approach  to  examine  the 
nature  of  its  compofition  •,  and  whether  it  might  not  have  been 
fufpedted  of  being  formed  at  the  fame  time  with  the  phoenomena 
on  the  top  of  its  neighbor  Glyder:  for  1  have  heard  that  inf¬ 
lated  mountains  of  this  form  often  appear  at  tne  bafe  of  greater, 
which  have  been  fuppofed  to  owe  their  origin  to  volcanic 

force. 

From  Glyder  Bach  I  paffed  over  a  plain,  above  half  a  mile 
'broad,  called  T  Warn  Oer,  The  Chilly  Mountainous  Flat.  Ob¬ 
ferve  from  the  edge,  in  a  tremendous  hollow,  Llyn  y  Boch  Llwyd, 
or  The  Lake  of  the  Grey  Goat  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 

near 
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near  the  foot  of  the  Trevaen ,  Llyn  Ogwen ,  noted  for  its  fine 

trout. 

From  Oer  we  made  a  mod  hazardous  defcent  to  Cwm 
Bochllwyd^  and  from  thence  to  Llyn  Ogwen.  The  way  from 
that  place  into  the  valley,  or  rather  chafm,  of  Nani  Frankon ,  is 
called  The  Ben-glog ,  the  moil  dreadful  liorfe  path  in  Wales ,  Ben-glo©* 

worked  in  the  rudeft  manner  into  fieps,  for  a  great  length.  On 
one  fide,  in  a  deep  hollow,  formed  under  fallen  rocks,  was  once 
the  hiding  place  of  Rys  Gocb  o'r  Eryri ,  or  Rhys  the  Red ,  of 
Snowdon ;  a  mountain  bard,  patronifed  by  Robert  ap  Meredydd , 
a  partizan  of  Glyndwr ,  an  outlawed  chieftain,  of  whofe  fortunes 
he  partook.  I  do  allure  the  traveller,  who  delights  in  wild  na¬ 
ture,  that  a  vifit  to  it  up  Nani  Frankon ,  from  Bangor ,  will  not 
be  repented.  The  waters  of  five  lakes  dart  down  the  precipice 
of  the  middle  of  the  Benglog ,  and  form  the  torrent  of  the  Ogwen , 
which  falls  into  the  fea  a  few  miles  lower.  This  bottom  is  fur- 
rounded  with  mountains  of  a  ftupendous  height,  moflly  preci¬ 
pitous  ;  the  tops  of  many  edged  with  pointed  rocks.  I  have, 
from  the  depth  beneath,  feen  the  fhepherds  fkipping  from  peak 
to  peak;  but  the  point  of  contact  was  fo  fmall,  that  from  this 
diftance  they  feemed  to  my  uplifted  eyes  like  beings  of  another 
order,  floating  in  the  air. 

The  'Trevaen ,  from  this  bottom,  makes  alfo  a  very  Angular  ap¬ 
pearance,  refembling  a  human  face,  reclined  backward.  Fore¬ 
head,  nofe,  lips,  and  chin,  are  very  apparent ;  and  you  may  add, 
without  any  great  if  rain  of  fancy,  the  beard  of  an  antient  inha¬ 
bitant,  an  arch-druid, 
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Begin  another  hard  afcent  to  Cwm  Jdwal,  infamous  for 
the  murder  of  a  young  prince  of  that  name,  fon  of  Owen 
'  Gwynedd ,  by  Dunawt ,  ion  of  Nefydd  Hardd ,  one  of  the  fif¬ 
teen  tribes  of  North  Wales ,  to  whom  Owen  had  entrufted  the 
youth,  to  be  foftered,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country. 
It  was  a  fit  place  to  infpire  murderous  thoughts,  environed  with 
horrible  precipices,  (hading  a  lake,  lodged  in  its  bottom.  The 
fhepherds  fable,  that  it  is  the  haunt  of  Demons ;  and  that  no 
bird  dare  fly  over  its  damned  water,  fatal  as  that  of  Avernus , 

Quam  fuper  baud  ullae  poterant  impune  volantes 
Tendere  iter.pennis. 

Hear  this  place  is  a  quarry,  noted  for  excellent  hones,  of 

which  quantities  are  fent  annually  to  London . 

\ 

A  new  and  greater  toil  is  to  be  undergone  in  the  afcent  from 
Cwm  Idwal ,  to  the  heights  I  had  left.  The  way  lies  beneath 
that  vafl:  precipice,  C aft  ell  y  Geifr ,  or  The  C&ftle  of  the  Goats .  In 
fome  diftant  age,  the  ruins  of  a  rocky  mountain  formed  a  road 
by  a  mighty  lapfe.  A  ftream  of  (tones,  each  of  monftrous  fize, 
points  towards  the  Cwm  *,  and  are  to  be  clambered  over  by  thofe 
only,  who  poflefs  a  degree  of  bodily  aftivity,  as  well  as  (trength 
of  head  to  bear  the  fight  of  the  dreadful  hollows  frequent  beneath 
them. 

Observe,  on  the  right,  a  (tupendous  roche  f endue,  or  fplit 
rock,  called  TwllDu ,  and  The  Devil's  Kitchen .  It  is  a  horrible 
gap,  in  the  center  of  a  great  black  precipice,  extending  in  length 
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about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards;  in  depth,  about  a  hundred; 
and  only  fix  wide ;  perpendicularly  open  to  the  furface  of  the 
mountain.  On  furmounting  all  my  difficulties,  and  taking  a- 
little  breath,  I  ventured  to  look  down  this  dreadful  aperture, 
and  found  its  horrors  far  from  being  lefiened,  in  my  exalted  fi- 
tuation ;  for  to  it  were  added  the  waters  of  Llyn  y  Cwn ,  impe- 
tuoufly  ruihing  through  its  bottom. 

Reach  the  Glyder  Vawr ,  and  pafs  by  the  edge  of  Klogwyn  Du 
Tmhen  y  Glyder 5  as  dreadful  a  precipice  as  any  in  Snowdonia , 
hanging  over  the  dire  waters  of  Llyn  IdwaL  Its  neighborhood 
is  of  great  note  among  botanifts  for  rare  plants,  among  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  Saxifraga  Nivalis ,  Bulbocodium ,  and  the 
Lichen  IJlandicus.  The  laft  is  of  lingular  ule  to  the  Icelanders . 
A  decoflion  of  the  frefh  leaves  in  water  ferves  them  in  the  fpring 
as  a  powerful  cathartic;  and  yet,  when  dried,  changes  its  qua¬ 
lity,  and  if  grinded  to  powder,  is  a  common  food,  either  ' 
made  into  bread,  or  boiled  with  milk,  or  water.  Haller  and" 
Scopoli  alfo  mention  its  ufe,  at  their  time,  in  Vienna ,  in  coughs 
and  confumptions,  made  into  broth,  or  gruel  *. 

The  profpect  from  this  mountain  is  very  noble.  Snowdon  is 
feen  to  great  advantage ;  the  deep  vale  of  Llanberris  and  its 
lakes,  Nani  Frankon ,  and  variety  of  other  fingular  views.  The 
plain  which  forms  the  top  is  ftrangely  covered  with  loofe  fiones 
like  the  beach  of  the  fea ;  in  many  places  eroding  one  another, 
in  all  directions,  and  entirely  naked.  Numbers  of  groupes  of 
Hones  are  placed  almoft  erect,  Pnarp  pointed,  and  in  fheafs  :~alk 

*  Lghifoot's  FI.  Scotica ,  ii.  83.; 
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are  weather-beaten,  time-eaten,  and  honey- combed,  and  of  a  ve¬ 
nerable  grey  color.  The  elements  feemed  to  have  warred  againft 
this  mountain  :  rains  have  wafhed,  lightnings  torn,  the  very  earth 
deferted  it,  and  the  winds  made  it  the  conftant  objedl  of  their 
fury.  The  fhepherds  make  it  the  refidence  of  ftorms,  and  ftyle 
a  part  of  it  Carnedd y  Gwynt ,  or  T he  Eminence  of  Tempefts. 

This  mountain  is  connected  to  the  lelfer  Clyder  by  the  Weyn 
Oer  :  the  traveller  therefore  has  his  choice  of  ways  to  thefe  won¬ 
drous  mountains;  but  the  moft  preferable  for  eafe,  is  the  road  I 
defcend  into  the  vale  of  Llanberis .  In  my  way,  pafs  clofe  by  a 
rugged  brow  of  a  hill,  which  I  think  is  Rhiw  y  Glyder ,  recorded 
by  Llwyd  and  Ray,  for  its  variety  of  plants.  From  thence 
defcend  by  Oku  Fawr. 

Soon  after,  vifit  the  fmali  lake,  called  Llyn  y  Cwn9  noted 
for  the  tale  of  Giraldus ;  who  informs  us,  that  in  his  days,  the 
three  kinds  of  fifh  it  yielded,  trouts,  perch,  and  eels,  were  mon¬ 
ocular,  every  one  wanting  the  left  eye.  At  prefent,  there  is 
not  a  fifh  in  it  to  difprove  the  relation.  To  make  amends,  the 
botanift  will  find  in  it  the  Lobelia  Dortmanna ,  Subularia  Aquatica , 
and  Ifoetis  Lacuftris ;  and  not  far  from  it,  the  Juncus  Triglttmis , 
common  to  this,  and  fome  of  the  Highland  mountains.  The 
Hieracium  Alpinumy  Rubus  Saxatilis ,  Solidago  Cambric  a,  and  other 
rare  plants,  are  to  be  met  with.  In  the  courfe  of  this  part  of  the 
defcent,  leave  o>  the  right  Llider  Vawr  and  Llider  Vach ,  two 
great  mountains,  part  of  the  boundaries  of  Nant-Beris ;  and  ar¬ 
rive  in  that  vale  by  Caunant  yr  Efgar%  or  The  Dingle  of  the 
Enemy. 

This  is  a  very  pidurefque  vale,  bounded  by  the  bafe  of 
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Snowdon ,  Cefn  Cwm  Gafr ,  the  two  Glyders ,  and  two  Lliders ,  each 
of  them  fiift-rate  mountains.  It  is  flrait,  and  of  nearly  an 
equal  breadth,  filled  by  fome  meadows,  and  two  magnificent 
lakes,  which  communicate  to  each  other  by  means  of  a  river. 
The  venerable  oaks,  fpoken  of  by  Leland ,  are  no  more.  Ava¬ 
rice,  or  difilpation,  and  its  conftant  follower,  poverty,  have  de- 
fpoiled  much  of  our  principality  of  its  leafy  beauties.  Among 
the  numberlefs  errors  of  this  performance,  I  fear  the  word  is 
cloathed  with  trees,  mud  be  fupplied  by  the  traveller  with  was. 
But  this  fhadelefs  trad:  is  ftill  worthy  his  attention.  A  road, 
once  a  fuccefiion  of  rude  and  flony  flairs,  made  with  much  la¬ 
bor,  ran  on  one  fide,  high  above  the  lake,  and  was  often  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  to  form  the  way.  This  is,  I  am  now  informed, 
changed  into  a  road,  which  too  much  facilitates  the  approach, 
and  leffens  its  propriety,  and  its  agreement  with  the  wild  en¬ 
virons. 

On  the  loftiefl  part,  over  one  of  the  lakes,  (land  the  remains 
of  Caftell  Dolbadern ,  confifling  of  a  round  tower,  and  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  walls.  It  was  conflruded  with  the  thin  laminated 
Hones  of  the  country,  cemented  with  very  flrong  mortar,  with¬ 
out  (hells.  The  inner  diameter  of  the  tower  is  only  twenty-fix 
feet.  This  feems  to  have  been  built  to  defend  the  pafs  into  the 
interior  parts  of  Snowdonia ;  and  it  was  likewife  ufed  as  a  date 
prifon.  The  founder  is  unknown  to  me  ;  but  it  was  evidently  a 
Weljh  prince. 

In  this  valley  are  two  groupes  of  wretched  houfes.  The 
fartheft  is  near  the  end  of  the  upper  lake,  with  its  church,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St,  Peris ,  who  was,  as  we  are  told,  a  cardinal.  Here 
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is  to  be  feen  the  well  of  the  faint,  inclofed  with  a  wall.  The* 
fybil  of  the  place  attends,  and  divines  your  fortune  by  the 
appearance  or  non-appearance  of  a  little  fifh,  which  lurks  in  ionie 

of  its  holes. 

From  hence  I  took  a  ride  above  the  lakes,  to  their  lower  ex¬ 
tremity.  The  upper  is  the  lefTer,,  but  much  the  mod  beautiful? 
piece  oi  water.  It  is  laid  to  be  in  places  a  hundred  and  forty 
yards  deep  y  to  have  abounded  with  char,  before  they  were  re¬ 
duced  by  the  dreams  flowing  from  the  copper  mines,  which  had 
been  worked  on  the  fides  of  the  hills.  The  lower  lake  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  long,  narrows  gradually  into  the  form  of  a 
river,  called  the  Rythcll ,  and  flows  in  a  diffufed  channel  to  Caer~ 
narvon,  where  it  afiumes  the  name  of  Seiont, 
vc»  Near  this  end  of  the  lake  lived  a  celebrated  perfonage,  whom 
I  was  difappointed  in  not  finding  at  home.  This  whs  Margaret, 
uch  Evan,  of  Penllyn ,  the  lad  fpecimen  of  the  drength  and  fpirit 
of  the  antient  Britijh  fair.  This  extraordinary  female  was  the 
created  hunter,  (hooter,  and  fifher  of  her  time.  She  kept  a* 
dozen  at  led  of  dogs,  terriers,  grehounds,  and  fpaniels,  all  excel¬ 
lent  in  their  kinds.  She  killed  more  foxes  in  one  year,  than  all 

* 

the  confederate  hunts  do  in  ten  :  rowed  doutly,  and  was  queen 
of  the  lake  :  fiddled  excellently,  and  knew  all  our  old  mufic  : 
did  not  negleft  the  mechanic  arts,  for  foe  was  a  very  good 
joiner :  and  notwithstanding  foe  was  feventy  years  of  age,  was 
the  bed  wredier  in  the  country,  and  few  young  men  dared  to 
try  a  fall  with  her.  Some  years  ago,  foe  had  a  maid  of  con¬ 
genial  qualities;  but  death,  that  mighty  hunter,  at  lad  earthed 

this  faithful  companion  of  her?s.  I  mud  not  forget,  that  ail  the 
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neighboring  bards  payed  their  addrdles  to  Margaret,  and  cele¬ 
brated  her  exploits  in  pure  Britijh  verfe. 

About  half  a  mile  farther,  I  vifited  the  remains  of  12 js  Di- 
tiorwig,  a  houfe  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  palaces  of  prince 
Llewelyn  ap  Gryffydd:  the  walls  high  and  ftrong  ;  the  hall  twenty - 
four  yards  long;  and  before  the  houfe  is  a  deep  ditch,  Over  which 
had  probably  been  a  draw-bridge.  Not  very  far  from  hence  is 
a  fpot,  called  Rhiw'r  Cyrn ,  or  The  Btgw  of  the  Horns ;  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  old  ufage,  an  officer  flood  and  blew  his  horn,  to  give 
notice  to  the  houfhold  of  the  approach  of  their  mailer,  or  to 
fiummon  the  vaflfals  to  aflemble  on  all  emergent  occafions. 

This  country  is  part  of  the  woodlefs  flat,  between  the  moun-  British  Posts* 
tains  and  the  Menai ,  Its  want  of  flrength  is  lupplied  with  fe- 
veral  pofts,  fortified  in  the  Brit  ip  manner.  Dinas  Ditiorwig , 
about  half  a  mile  fouth  of  the  church  of  Llandeniolen  is  the 
chief.  The  area  is  very  large,  furrounded  with  an  agger  of 
fmall  flones,  backed  by  another  of  very  large  ones :  then  fuc- 
ceeds  a  deep  ditch,  a  rampart  of  earth,  a  fecond  vaft  ditch,  and 
a  third  rampart:  within  the  area  is  a  circle  of  flones,  the  poft 
probably  of  the  commander  in  chief. 

In  our  way  from  hence,  we  pafled  by  another,  called  Pen  y 
Gaer  *,  and  foon  after,  by  a  fmaller,  called  Bryn  y  Caftrelau ,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  fingle  wall ;  and  on  a  rifing  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Rytbell ,  is  another,  named  CaerCwmy  Glo>  or  Caer  Carreg-y- 
Fran ,  from  which  had  been  (as  we  were  informed)  a  paved  way 
to  Llys  Dinorwig.  I  may  here  add,  that  after  the  death  of 

*  In  the  church-yard  is  an  yew  tree,  twenty-feven  feet  in  girth* 
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Llewelyn ,  Edward  I.  bellowed  that  palace  on  Sir  Gryffydd  Llwyd\ 9 
the  fame  gentleman  who  firft  brought  him  the  news  of  the  birth 

of  his  fon  Edward  of  Caernarvon . 

Return  by  the  fame  road,  and,  after  refrefhing  myfelf  with  a 
night’s  reft  at  Mr,  Clofe9 s,  agent  to  the  mines  in  Llanberris,t arly 
in  the  morning  begin  our  afcent  to  the  higheft  peak  of  Snowdon v 
under  the  guidance  of  Hugh  Shone,  whom  I  beg  leace  to  recom¬ 
mend  as  a  moil  able  conductor.  Keep  upon  the  fide  of  the  lake 
for  a  confiderable  way  •,  then  turn  to  the  left,  and  iee,  not  far 
CaunantMawr,  from  the  road,  Caunant  Mawr ,  a  noble  cataradl,  precipitating 

over  two  vaft  rocks  into  two  nioft  horrible  chafms.  Near 
this  place  were  found  feveral  beads j  fome  of  glafs,  and  one 

of  jet. 

Ascend,  above  Cwm  Brwynog ,  a  very  deep  bottom,  fertile  in 
Gw  air  y  Rhofydd ,  which  is  compofed  chiefly  of  different  kinds  of 
rufhes,  particularly  J uncus  Scjuarrojus ,  the  mofs-rufh,  Scirpus 
Gdfpitofus ,  the  heath  club  rufh,  Schanus  Nigricans ,  the  black 
bog  rufh,'  and  Car  exes,  intermixed  with  few  kinds  of  grais.  The 
hay  which  the  lower  meadows  produce,  is  very  different  in  cpia* 
Grasses.  lity,  being  remarkably  fine  and  foft  •,  and  confifts  in  great  part 

of  the  fine 'bent  grafs,  Agroftis  Capillaris.  As  we  are  on  the 
fubjeft  of  graffes,  it  may  be  pleafing  to  obferve,  how  fome  of 
them  wonderfully  change  their  appearance,  as  they  afeend  the 
higher  hills :  the  turfy  hair  grais,  Air  a  C^fpitofa,  fheep  s  feicue 
grafs,  Feftuca  Dvina,  Alpine  meadow  grafs,  Poa  Alpina ,  and 
fome  others,  which,  in  the  low  countries,  where  they  enjoy  the- 
due  influence  of  the  fun,  and  length  of  iummer,  to  jipen  their 

feeds,  are  propagated  in  the  common  manner  that  graffes  are  %, 

as. 
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as  they  reach  a  more  exalted  fituation,  where  they  want  conti¬ 
nuance  of  fummer,  and  the  neceflary  power  of  that  enlivening 
body,  to  perfed  their  feeds,  become  viviparous  •,  that  is,  the  ru¬ 
diment  of  the  Germen  vegetates,  and  flioots  into  blade  in  the  cup, 
from  whence  falling,  it  readily  takes  root,  and  grows ;  a  kind 
and  providential  difpenfation,  for  the  advantage  of  thole  colder 
climates,  which  are  lefs  favorable  to  vegetation  ! 

This  mountanous  trad  fcarcely  yields  any  corn.  Its  produce 
is  cattle  and  fheep,  which,  during  fummer,  keep  very  high  in 
the  mountains,  followed  by  their  owners,  with  their  families, 
who  refide  in  that  feafon  in  Havodtys ,  or  fummer  dairy-houfes, 
as  the  farmers  in  the  Swifs  Alps  do  in  their  Sennes.  Thefe  houfes 
confid  of  a  long  low  room,  with  a  hole  at  one  end,  to  let  out  the 
fmoke  from  the  fire,  which  is  made  beneath.  Their  furniture  is 
very  fimple :  Hones  are  the  fubditutes  of  dools ;  and  the  beds  are 
of  hay,  ranged  along  the  lides.  They  manufadure  their  own 
cloaths ;  and  dye  their  cloths  with  Cenn  du  y  Cerrig ,  or  Lichen 
Omphaloides  *,  and  another  Cenn ,  the  Lichen  Parietinus ;  native 
dyes,  colleded  from  the  rocks.  During  fummer,  the  men  pafs 
their  time  either  in  harved  work,  or  in  tending  their  herds :  the 
women  in  milking,  pr  making  butter  and  cheefe.  For  their  own 
ufe,  they  milk  both  ewes  and  goats,  and  make  cheefe  of  the 
milk,  for  their  own  confumption.  The  diet  of  thefe  mounts- 
neers  is  very  plain,  confiding  of  butter,  cheefe,  and  oat-bread,  or 
Bara  Cyrch :  their  drink  whey  :  not  but  they  have  a  referve  of  a 
few  bottles  of  very  drong  beer,  by  way  of  cordial,  in  ilinefs. 
They  are  people  of  good  underdanding,  wary  and  circumfped ; 
ufually  tall,  thin,  and  of  drong  conditutions,  from  their  way  of 
Vol.  II.  Y  living. 
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living.  Towards  winter,  they  defcend  to  their  Bin  Dref \  or  old 
dwelling ,  where  they  lead,  daring  winter,  a  vacant  life. 

In  the  courfe  of  our  afcent,  faw  on  the  left,  above  the  Cwm , 
Moely  Cynhorion ,  or  7M  of  Council.  Pafs  through  Bwlch  y 
MaeS’Cwm ,  and  flcirt  the  fide  o f  Snowdon,  till  we  reach  Bwlch  y 
C-wm  Brwynog ,  where  the  afcent  becomes  very  difficult,  by  reafon 
ot  its  vail  deep  riels.  People  here  ufually  quit  their  horfes.  We 
began  a  toilfome  march,  clambering  among  the  rocks.  On  the 
left  were  the  precipices  over  Cwm  Brwynog ,  with  Llyn  duyr  Ard- 
dwy  at  their  foot.  On  our  right  were  thofe  over  the  fmall  lakes 
The  high  Lakes.  Blyn  Glds ,  Llyny-Nadroedd ,  and  Llyn  Coch .  The  laffc  is  the 

.  higheft  on  this  fide  of  the  mountain ;  and  on  whofe  margins,  we 
were  told,  that,  in  fairy  days,  thofe  diminutive  gentry  kept  their 
revels.  This  fpace  between  precipice  and  precipice,  forms  a 
lliort,  and  no  very  agreeable  ifthmus,  till  we  reached  a  verdant 
expanfe,  which  gave  us  fome  refpite,  before  we  labored  up  ano¬ 
ther  feries  of  broken  crags :  after  thefe,  is  a  fecond  fmooth  tradg 
To?  of  Snowdon,  which  reaches  alrnoft  to  the  fummit,  which,  by  way  of  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  is  ILyled  Y  Wyddfa,  or  Lhe  Confpicuous .  It  rifes  almoH 
to  a  point,  or,  at  bell,  there  is  but  room  for  a  circular  wall  of 
loofe  Hones,  within  which  travellers  ufually  take  their  repaft. 

The  mountain  from  hence  feems  propped  by  four  vaft 
buttreffes  ,  between  which  are  four  deep  Cwms ,  or  hollows :  each* 
excepting  one,  had  one  or  more  lakes,  lodged  in  its  diftant  bot> 
Fyn non  Las.  tom.  The  neareft  was  Ffynnon  Las ,  or  Lhe  Green  Well ,  lying  im¬ 
mediately  below  us.  One  of  the  company  had  the  curiofity  to 
defcend  a  very  bad  way  to  a  jutting  rock,  that  impended  over 
the  monftrous  precipice  5  and  he  Teemed  like  Mercury  ready  to 

take 
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take  his  flight  from  the  fummit  of  Allas.  The  waters  of  Ffynnon 
Las ,  from  this  height,  appeared  black  and  unfathomable,  and 
the  edges  quite  green.  From  thence  is  a  fucceffion  of  bottoms* 
furrounded  by  the  mod  lofty  and  rugged  hills,  the  greateft  part 
of  whofe  Tides  are  quite  mural,  and  form  the  mod  magnificent 
amphitheatre  in  nature.  The  JVyddfa  is  on  one  fide  ;  Crib  y 
Diftilly  with  its  ferrated  tops,  on  another  ;  Crib  Coch ,  a  ridge  of 
fiery  rednefs,  appears  beneath  the  preceding ;  and  oppofite  to  it 
is  the  boundary  called  the  Lliwedd .  Another  very  Angular  fup- 
port  to  this  mountain  is  T  Clawdd  Coch>  rifing  into  a  fharp 
ridge,  fo  narrow,  as  not  to  afford  breadth  even  for  a  path. 

The  view  from  this  exalted  fltuation  is  unbounded.  In  a 
former  tour  *,  I  faw  from  it  the  county  of  Chefter ,  the  high  hills 
of  Torkjhire ,  part  of  the  north  of  England ,  Scotland ,  and  Ireland : 
a  plain  view  of  the  IJle  of  Man  ;  and  that  of  Anglefea  lay  extended 
like  a  map  beneath  us,  with  every  rill  vifible.  I  took  much 
pains  to  fee  this  profpedt  to  advantage  ^  fat  up  at  a  farm  on  the 
weft  till  about  twelve,  and  walked  up  the  whole  way.  The  night 
was  remarkably  fine  and  ftarry  :  towards  morn,  the  ftars  faded 
away,  and  left  a  fhort  interval  of  darknefs,  which  was  foon  dif- 
perfed  by  the  dawn  of  day.  The  body  of  the  fun  appeared 
molt  diftindt,  with  the  rotundity  of  the  moon,  before  it  rofe  high 
enough  to  render  its  beams  too  brilliant  for  our  fight.  The  fea 
which  bounded  the  weftern  part  was  gilt  by  its  beams,  firft  in 
flender  ftreaks,  at  length  glowed  with  rednefs.  The  profpedt 
v/as  difclofed  to  us  like  the  gradual  drawing  up  of  a  curtain  in  a 

*  J.ugu ft  zah.  Old  Stile , 
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theatre.  We  faw  more  and  more,  till  the  heat  became  fo  power¬ 
ful,  as  to  attrad  the  mills  from  the  various  lakes,  which  in  a 
flight  degree  obfcured  the  profped.  Thefliadow  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  was  Hung  many  miles,  and  fhewed  its  bicapitated  form  ^  the 
IFyddfa  making  one,  Crib  y  Diftill  the  other  head.  I  counted 
this  time  between  twenty  and  thirty  lakes}  either  in  this  county, 
or  Meiri onyddjhire .  The  day  proved  fo  exceffively  hot,  that  my 
journey  coft  me  the  fkin  of  the  lower  part  of  my  face,  before  1 
reached  the  refting-place,  after  the  fatigue  of  the  morning. 

On  this  day  *,  the  fky  was  obfcured  very  foon  after  I  got  up. 
A  vaft  mift  enveloped  the  whole  circuit  of  the  mountain.  The 
profped  down  was  horrible.  It  gave  an  idea  of  numbers  of 
abyfles,  concealed  by  a  thick  fmoke,  furioufly  circulating  around 
us.  Very  often  a  gufl  of  wind  formed  an  opening  in  the  cloud!?, 
which  gave  a  fine  and  diftind  vifto  of  lake  and  valley.  Some¬ 
times  they  opened  only  in  one  place ;  at  others,  in  many  at  once, 
exhibiting  a  mofl  ftrange  and  perplexing  fight  of  water,  fields, 
rocks,  or  chafms,  in  fifty  different  places.  They  then  clofed  at 
once,  and  left  us  involved  in  darknefs :  in  a  fmall  fpace,  they 
would  feparate  again,  and  fly  in  wild  eddies  round  the  middle  of 
the  mountains,  and  expofe,  in  parts,  both  tops  and  bales  clear  to 
our  view.  We  defcended  from  this  various  fcene  with  great 
reiudance  *  but  before  we  reached  our  horfes,  a  thunder  florm 
overtook  us.  Its  rolling  among  the  mountains  was  inexpreflibly 
awful :  the  rain  uncommonly  heavy.  We  re-mounted  our 
Iiories,  and  gained  the  bottom  with  great  hazard.  The  little 

i$th,  New  Stile . 
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rills,  which  on  our  afcent  trickled  along  the  gullies  on  the 
fides  of  the  mountain,  were  now  fwelled  into  torrents  *,  and  we 
and  our  fteeds  pafifed  with  the  utmoft  rifque  of  being  fwept 
away  by  thefe  fudden  waters.  At  length  we  arrived  fafe,  yet 
fufficiently  wet  and  weary,  to  our  former  quarters. 

It  is  very  rare  that  the  traveller  gets  a  proper  day  to  afcend 
the  hill ;  for  it  often  appears  clear,  but  by  the  evident  attraction 
of  the  clouds  by  this  lofty  mountain,  it  becomes  fuddenly  and 
unexpectedly  enveloped  in  mid,  when  the  clouds  have  juft  be¬ 
fore  appeared  very  remote,  and  at  great  heights.  At  times,  I 
have  obferved  them  lower  to  half  their  height,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  they  had  been  difperfed  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  yet  they 
have  met  from  both  fides,  and  united  to  involve  the  fummit  in 
one  great  obfcurity. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  flows  from  the  lakes  of  Snow- 
donia ,  is  very  confiderable  ;  fo  much,  that  I  doubt  not  but  col¬ 
lectively  they  would  exceed  the  waters  of  the  \ Thames ,  before  it 
meets  the  flux  of  the  ocean. 

The  reports  of  the  height  of  this  noted  hill  have  been  very 
differently  given.  A  Mr.  Cafwell ,  who  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Adams ,  in  1682,  in  a  furvey  of  Wales ,  meafured  it  by  inftruments 
made  by  the  directions  of  Mr.  Flamftead*  ^  and  aflerts  its  height 
to  have  been  twelve  hundred  and  forty  yards :  but  for  the  honor 
of  our  mountain  I  am  forry  to  fay,  that  I  muff  give  greater  credit 
to  the  experiments  made  cf  late  years,  which  have  funk  it  to 

*  Wren's  Parentalia,  i.  253.  I  fuppofe  Cafvoell  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Adams ,  author  of  the  Index  Villeris . 
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one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  yards  and  one  foot, 
reckoning  from  the  quay  at  Caernarvon  to  the  highefl  peak. 

The  done  that  compotes  this,  and  indeed  the  greated  part  of 
Snowdonia ,  is  exceffively  hard.  Large  coarfe  crydals  are  often 
found  in  the  fiflures,  and  very  frequently  cubic  pyriU,  the  ufual 
attendants  on  Alpine  tra&s.  Thefe  are  alio  frequented  by  tne 
rock  ouzel,  a  mountain  bird  ;  and  iome  of  the  lakes  are  docked 
with  char  and  gwyniads ,  Alpine  fifn.  f  he  antient  inhaoitant, 
the  goat,  decreafes  daily  in  value,  fince  the  decline  of  orthodoxal 
wigs,  to  which  its  fnowy  hair  univerfally  contributed.  Still  large 
docks  are  kept  for  the  dairy,  and  milked  with  great  regularity. 

Botany  is  not  within  my  province.  1  (hall  therefore  fay  no¬ 
thing  more  of  the  plants,  than  that  thofe  fpecies  which  Lin¬ 
naeus  lo  very  expreflively  dyles  AEthere a,  are  entirely  confined 
to  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains;  and  notwithdanding  the 
feeds  mud  be  blown  downwards,  they  never  vegetate  in  the  lower 
parts,  which  are  deferted  by  certain  plants,  which  are  natives  of 
a  higher  trad  of  the  fame  hill. 

The  animals  of  thefe  regions  are  chiefly  foxes.  Stags  were 
found  here  in  the  days  of  Leland ,  in  fuch  numbers,  as  to  dedroy 
the  little  corn  which  the  farmers  attempted  to  fow  :  but  they 
were  extirpated  before  the  year  1626  *.  Snowdon  being  a  royal 
fored,  warrants  were  iffued  for  the  killing  of  the  deer.  I  have 
feen  one  from  the  duke  of  Suffolk ,  dated  April  the  30th,  1552  ; 
and  another,  in  the  fird  year  of  queen  Elizabeth ,  figned  by  Robert 
f  ounejend ;  and  a  third,  in  1561,  by  Henry  Sydney .  The  fecond 
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was  addreifed  to  the  mailer  of  the  game ,  rarger  and  keeper  of  the 
queen's  highnefs  for  reft  of  Snowdon,  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon . 
The  lad  extended  the  for  eft  into  the  counties  of  Meirionydd  and 
Angle fea,  with  the  view  of  gratifying  the  rapacity  of  the  favorite, 
Dudley ,  earl  of  Leicefier ,  who  had  by  letters  patent  been  appointed 
chief  ranger  of  the  foreil.  In  confequence,  he  tyrannized  over 
the  counties  with  great  infolence.  A  fet  of  informers  imme¬ 
diately  acquainted  him,  that  moil  of  the  freeholders  e  dates  might 
be  brought  within  the  boundaries.  CommifTioners  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  enquire  of  the  encroachments  and  concealments  of 
lands  within  the  foreft.  Juries  were  empannelled  ;  but  their  re¬ 
turns  were  rejefted  by  the  commiffioners,  as  unfavorable  to  the 
earl's  defigns.  The  jurors  performed  an  honed  part,  and  found 
a  verdidt  for  the  country.  Leland ,  who,  no  longer  before  than 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  had  gone  over  this  tradl,  as  he  did  mod 
of  England ,  under  the  royal  commiffion  *,  and  yet  reports,  that 
all  Cregery9  i.  e.  Snowdon,  is  in  Caernarvonjhire ,  and  no  part  in 
Merionethjhire  \  though,  fays  he,  that  fhire  be  moritanius *. 

A  new  commiffion  was  then  diredfed  to  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley ,  of 
Baron  Hill ,  Angle fea ,  Sir  William  Herbert,  and  others  •,  but  this,, 
by  the  firmnefs  of  Sir  Richard,  was  likewife  foon  fuperfeded.  But, 
in  1578,  another  was  appointed,  dependent  on  the  favorite.  A 
packed  jury  was  dire  died  to  appear  at  Beaumaris ,  who  went  on 
the  fame  day  to  view  the  marfh  of  Malliraeth,  ten  miles  didant*, 
and  found  that  marfh  to  be  in  the  foreft  o  i  Snowdon,  notwith- 
danding  it  was  in  another  county,  and  divided  from  the  foreft 
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by  an  arm  of  the  fea ;  becaufe  the  commiftioners  had  told  them, 
-that  they  had  met  with  an  indidtment  in  the  exchequer  of 
Caernarvon  (which  they  had  the  year  before  broke  open  and 
ranfacked)  by  which  they  had  difcovered  that  a  flag  had  been 
rouzed  in  the  foreft  of  Snowdon ,  in  CaernarvonJhirey  was  purfued 
to  the  banks  of  the  Menai ;  that  it  fwam  over  that  branch  of  the 
fea,  and  was  killed  at  Malltraeth  infra  for  eft  am  noftram  de  Snow¬ 
don.  The  jury  appeared  in  the  earl’s  livery,  blue,  with  ragged 
ftaves  on  the  fleeves ;  and  were  ever  after  branded  with  the  title 
of  the  black  jury ,  who  fold  their  country. 

Sir  Richard  Bulkeley ,  not  the  left  daunted  with  this  decifion, 
continued  fteady  in  his  oppofition  to  the  tyrant  •,  and  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Queen  the  odioufnefs  of  the  proceedings,  and  the 
grievances  her  loyal  fubjedts,  the  Weljh ,  labored  under,  by  the 
commifiion,  infomuch,  in  1579,  her  highnefs  was  pleafed,  by  pro¬ 
clamation  at  Weftminfler,  to  recall  it.  Leicefter ,  difappointed  in  his 
views,  purfued  Sir  Richard  with  the  utmoft  inveteracy  :  he  even 
accufed  him  of  a  concern  in  B aldington's  confpiracy.  M  Before 
God,”  fays  the  Queen,  cc  we  will  be  fworn  upon  the  evangelifts, 
he  never  intended  us  any  harm and  fo  ran  to  the  bible,  and 
killed  it,  faying,  “  We  fhall  not  commit  him  :  we  have  brought 
him  up  from  a  boy 

/  * 

Snowdon  was  held  as  facred  by  the  antient  Britons ,  as  Parnaffus 
was  by  the  Greeks ,  and  Ida  by  the  Cretans.  It  is'ftill  faid,  that 
whofoever  flept  upon  Snowdon ,  would  wake  infpired,  as  much  as 
if  he  had  taken  a  nap  on  the  hill  of  Apollo ,  The  Britons ,  in  very 

9  Prom  the  communication  of  Paul  Panton ^ 

early 
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early  times,  worfhipped  mountains  and  rivers  * * * §  ;  but  that  does 
not  appear  from  the  triambics  quoted  by  our  able  antiquary, 
Mr,  Rowlands  f  ;  for  the  words  Eiry  Mynydd  are  applicable,  not 
to  this  mountain  in  particular,  but  to  all  which  are  covered  with 
fnow.  There  are  multitudes  of  thefe  triambics,  each  ending 
with  a  moral  refledtion,  the  work  of  Ely war ch  Hen  %  of  which 
the  following  may  ferve  as  an  example : 

Eiry  mynydd  gwangeus  jar ; 

Gochwiban  gwynt  ar  dalar; 

Y N  YR  ING,  GORAN  Yw’r  CAR 

While  the  hill  is  clad  with  fnow. 

Fowls  for  food  feream  out  below. 

Fierce  the  winds  on  plough-lands  blow. 

When  deep  grief  affects  your  mind. 

Balmy  cure  from  kin  you’ll  find. 


The  Weljh  had  always  the  ftrongeft  attachment  to  the  tradt  of 
Snowdon .  It  was,  fay  they,  the  appertenance  of  the  principality 
of  Wales ,  which  the  prince  and  his  predecefTors  held  fince  the 
time  of  Brute .  Edward  I.  was  told  by  the  inhabitants  of  Snow - 
don^  in  the  treaty  he  held  with  our  countrymen,  in  the  year  1281, 
that  even  fhould  their  prince  be  inclined  to  gratify  the  king,  in 
yielding  him  polfeflion,  they  would  not  do  homage  to  Grangers, 
of  whofe  tongue,  manners,  and  laws,  they  were  ignorant  §.  Our 
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*  Gildas. 

f  Rowlands,  253. 

£  Mr.  Rhys  Jones's  Coll.  of  Weljh  Poems,  p*  13; 

§  Powel,  369, 
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princes  had,  ih  addition  to  their  title,  that  of  Lord  of  Snowdon. 
They  had  five  hardy  barons  within  the  tracft*  who  held  of  them. 
Such  was  the  importance  of  this  ftrong  region,  that  when  Llewelyn 
was  at  the  laft  extremity,  he  rejcded  the  propofal  of  Edward ,  of 
a  thoufand  a  year,  and  fome  honorable  county  in  England ,  well 
knowing  that  his  principality  mufc  terminate  with  the  ceffion. 

No  fooner  had  Edward  effected  his  conqueff,  than  he  held  a 
triumphal  fair  upon  this  our  chief  of  mountains;  and  adjourned 
to  finifh  the  joy  of  his  victory,  by  folemn  tournaments  on  the 
plains  of  Nevyn. 

I  shall  take  my  leave  of  Snowdonia ,  with  fome  remarks  on 
the  name,  and  the  weather.  The  firft  is  a  literal  tranflation  *  of 
the  arrtient  appellation,  Creigie'r  Eira ,  Lhe  Snowy  Mountains ,  from 
the  frequency  of  fnow  upon  them.  Niphates ,  in  Armenia ,  and 
Irnaus ,  in  T artary ,  derive  their  name  from  the  fame  circumftance. 
Some  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  taken  from  Creigiaiir  Eryri ,  or  Lhe 
Eagle  Rocks  \  but  that  bird  appears  very  feldom  among  them. 
The  other  circumftance  is  conftant  :■  not  that  it  is  to  be  imagined 
that  they  are  covered  with  fnow  in  fome  part  or  other  the  whole 
year,  as  has  been  idly  fabled ;  there  being  frequently  whole 
weeks,  even  in  winter,  in  which  they  are  totally  free. 

The  earlieft  appearance  of  fnow,  is  commonly  between  the 
middle  of  Oftobery  and  the  beginning  of  November:  the  falls- 
which  happen  then,  are  ufually  walked  away  with  the  rains,  and 
the  hills  remain  clear  till  Chrifimas.  Between  that  time  and  the 

end  of  January ,  the  greateft  falls  happen  ;  which  are  fucceeded 

♦ 

#  By  the  Saxons  firft  into  Snawdvne.  Sax .  Cbr .  203. 
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by  others,  about  the  latter  end  of  April ,  or  beginning  of  Md% 
which  remain  in  certain  places  till  the  middle  of  June ,  in  which 
month  it  has  been  feen  of  the  depth  of  fame  feet.  It  has  even 
happened,  that  the  greateH  fall  has  been  in  Aprils  or  beginning 
of  May  \  and  that  never  fails  happening,  when  the  preceding 
winter  has  had  the  fmalleft  falls.  But  the  fable  of  Giraldus ,  con¬ 
cerning  the  continuance  of  fnow  the  whole  year,  is  totally  to  be 
exploded. 

Near  the  end  of  Nant-beris ,  pafs  beneath  Glyder  Vawr ,  and 
obferve  the  flrata  of  a  columnar  form,  high  above  our  heads. 
At  times,  vaH  fragments  of  this  tremendous  rock  tumble  down, 
the  ruins  are  fcattered  about  the  bafe,  and  exhibit  awful  ipeci- 
mens  of  the  frequent  lapfes.  One  is  Hyled  the  Cromlech ,  for 
having  accidentally  fallen  on  other  Hones,  it  remains  lifted 
from  the  earth,  with  a  hollow  beneath,  refembling  one  of  thofe 
Druidical  antiquities.  The  length  of  the  incumbent  Hone  is  fixty 
feet :  the  breadth  forty-fix  :  the  thicknefs  fixteen.  The  hollow 
is  Haid  once  to  have  been  occupied  by  an  old  woman  *  but  now 
ferves  for  a  fheep  pen. 

The  afcent  from  hence  is  either  over  loofe  Hones,  or  folid 
Hair-cafe  ;  and  is  exceedingly  Heep.  It  is  a  fingular  road,  lying 
in  a  flupendous  chafm,  bounded  for  above  a  mile  by  nearly 
equidiHant  precipices,  of  prodigious  height ;  on  one  fide  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Glyders ,  on  the  other  by  the  parts  of  Snowdon . 

Refresh  ourfelves  on  a  fpot  called  The  Gorphwysfa ,  or  The 
Rejling-Place .  At  a  fmall  diHance  from  which  is  Bwkh y  Gwyd- 
dyl>  or  The  Pafs  of  the  Irifhmen  *,  from  whence  is  a  fingular  view 
of  Dyffryn  Mymbyr ,  the  chafm  we  had  left  \  and  far  below  us, 
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the  pidturefque  vale  of  Nant  Gwynnan ,  the  fcene  of  many  a 
bloody  fkirmifh  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  between  William  earl 
of  Pembroke ,  and  the  Lancajlrians ,  under  Jevan  ap  Robert. 

Cwm  Dyli.  Descend  a  very  fteep  road,  into  that  part  called  CWj  Dyli ; 

where  we  quitted  our  horfes,  and  began  a  mod  toilfome  journey 
to  vifit  the  hidden  vales  lodged  in  the  bofom  of  the  mountains. 
We  began  with  clambering  up  the  rugged  face  of  a  rock,  broken 
into  a  multitude  of  (hort  precipices,  and  divided  in  the  middle 
by  a  cataraCt,  the  difcharge  of  the  waters  from  the  Alpine  lakes, 
Cwm  Dyli  Ucha.  After  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile’s  labor,  we  reached  Cwm  y  Cwm 

Dyli,  a  flat  tra£t  of  hay  ground,  watered  by  a  river,  and  filled 
with  hay-makers  *,  the  farmer  and  his  family  being  refident  here 
in  his  Havodtu ,  for  the  fummer  feafon.  After  dining  with  them 
on  curds  and  whey,  wre  kept  along  the  river’s  fide,  and  found 
oppofed  to  us  another  front,  rugged  as  the  former,  and  attended 
with  a  cataraCt.  This  was  furmounted  with  equal  difficulty. 
We  found,  on  arriving  at  the  top,  a  bottom  a  mile  in  length, 
LlynLlydaw.  filled  with  Llyn  Llydaw ,  a  fine  lake,  winding  beneath  the  rocks, 

and  vaftly  indented  by  rocky  projections,  here  and  there  jutting 
into  it.  In  it  was  one  little  ifiand,  the  haunt  of  black-backed 
Gulls,  which  breed  here,  and,  alarmed  by  fuch  unexpected  vifi- 
tants,  broke  the  filenee  of  this  fequeftered  place  by  their  deep 
fcreams.  We  continued  our  walk,  afcending  along  a  narrow 
path  above  the  lake,  as  far  as  the  extremity  •,  then  defending, 
reached  the  oppofite  fide,  in  order  to  encounter  a  third  defcent, 
as  arduous  as  the  preceding.  This  brought  us  into  the  horrible 
crater ,  immediately  beneath  the  great  precipice  of  the  Wyddfa , 
Fpynnom  Las,  in  which  is  lodged  Ffynnon  Las .  Its  fituation  is  the  moft  dread¬ 
ful^ 
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ful,  furrounded  by  more  than  three  parts  of  a  circle,  with  the 
moil  horrible  precipices  of  the  Wyddfa ,  Crib  y  Lift  ill  ^  and  Crib 
Cocb ,  with  the  vail  mural  fteeps  of  Lliwedd ,  continued  over  the 
other  lake  and  Cwm  Dyli.  In  the  Lliwedd  was  a  ftrange  break, 
called  Bwlch  y  Saethau ,  or  Lhe  Pafs  of  the  Arrows  •,  probably  a 
Ration  for  hunters,  to  watch  the  wanderings  of  the  deer. 

The  margins  of  Ffynnon  Las  here  appeared  to  be  lhallow  and 
gravelly.  The  waters  had  a  greenilh  call ;  but  what  is  very  Re¬ 
gular,  the  rocks  remedied  into  them  feemed  varied  with  ftripes  of 
the  richeft  colors,  like  the  moil  beautiful  luteftrings ;  and 
changed  almoft  to  infinity. 

H  ere  we  obferved  the  Wheat-ear ,  a  fmall  and  feemingly  ten¬ 
der  bird  and  yet  is  almoft  the  only  fmall  one,  or  indeed  the 
only  one,  except  the  Rock  Ouzel,  or  Mwyalchen  y  Graig ,  that 
frequents  thefe  heights  •  the  reafon  is  evidently  the  want  of 
food.. 

We  defeended  from  this  dreary  feene,  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  hill,  above  Llyn  Llydaw ,  having  the  tremendous  red  preci¬ 
pices  of  Crib  Coch  high  above  us,  riling  into  a  mere  ridge,  fer- 
rated,  or  rather  herijfee ,  its  whole  length.  The  face  of  many  of 
the  rocks  were  marked  with  large  veins  of  coarfe  white  crvftal ; 
and  others,  efpecially  Crib  Coch%  were  varied  with  the  deep 
green  of  the  dwarf  Alpine  juniper.  On  attaining  the  top  of  the 
hills,  above  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  we  defeend  to  the 
Gorphwysfdy  where  we  found  our  horfes,  and  returned  once  more 
into  Nant-Gwinan . 

This  is  the  moft  beautiful  vale  in  Snowdonia ,  varied  with 
woods,  lakes,  river,  and  meadows  •,  befides  the  moft  auguft 
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boundaries :  being  guarded  on  each  fide  by  vaft  mountains,  fuch 
as  Crib  Du ,  or  part  of  Mynydd  Natrmor,  the  Aran ,  Lliwedd , 
Dduallt ,  and  Wenallt ,  extending  about  five  miles  to  the  church 
of  Beddkelert .  Qri  the  left,  we  palled  by  Havod  Lwyvog ,  the  feat 
of  the  late  Meyric  Meredydd ,  efq,  furrounded  with  large  woods. 
A  little  farther  is  the  pretty  lake  A/y#  Gwynan ,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  of  the 
fame  name.  The  chapel  had  been  an  eafe  to  the  church  of 
Beddkelert ,  and  was  fupported  by  a  ftipend  of  five  pounds  a  year 
from  the  eflate  of  Gwedir .  It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by 
John  Williams ,  grandfon  of  JcA/z  Coetmor ,  Meredydd ,  yh?- 

'I’rz/z,  ap  Robert ,  of  Kef elgyf arch  and  Gwedir ,  and  goldfmith  in 
London ;  the  fame  who  is  reported  to  have  furnifhed  Michael 
Drayton  with  Leland’s  papers. 

Near  the  end  of  the  lake,  the  valley  grows  fo  contracted,  as 
to  form  only  a  narrow  ftreight;  but  almoft  inftantly  opens  again 
into  a  fine  expanfe,  chiefly  filled  with  the  beautiful  Llyn  DR 
nas.  Beyond  that,  is  a  traft:  of  meads,  chequered  with  woods, 
and  watered  by  the  river  created  by  the  various  lakes  •  but  re¬ 
tains  the  name  of  Avon  Glds-Lyn7  from  the  lofty  Ffynnon-Lds , 
from  which  it  originates. 

At  the  bottom  rifes  a  vail  rock,  infulated,  and  cloathed  with 
wood  \  the  famous  Dinas  Emris>  from  early  times  celebrated  la 
Britijh  ftory  *  for  here 

■  ) 

Prophetic  Merlin  fate,  when  to  the  Britijh  king 
The  changes  long  to  come*  aufpiciouily  he  told* 

Whew 
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When  For  tiger  n  found  himfelf  unable  to  conte  ft  with  the 
treacherous  Saxons ,  whom  he  had,  in  the  year  449,  invited  into 
Britain ,  he  determined,  by  the  advice  of  his  magicians,  on  build* 
ing  an  impregnable  fortrefs  in  Snowdon .  He  colle&ed  the  ma¬ 
terials,  which  all  difappeared  in  one  night.  The  prince,  afto- 
niftied  at  this,  convened  again  his  wife  men.  They  affured  him, 
his  building  would  never  (land,  unlefs  it  was  fprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  a  child  born  without  the  help  of  a  father.  The  realm 
was  ran  hacked  :  at  length,  one  of  his  emiffaries  overheard  home 
boys  at  play  reproach  another,  and  call  him  an  unbegotten 
knave.  The  child  and  his  mother  were  brought  before  the  king. 
She  confelfed  he  was  the  offspring  of  an  Incubus  \  a  fpecies  of 
being,  now  unhappily  out  of  all  credit.  The  boy,  whofe  name 
was  Merlin ,  was  ordered  to  be  facrificed  j  but  on  confounding 
all  the  magicians  with  his  queftions,  and  explaining  the  caufe  of 
the  mifcarriage,  got  his  liberty  and 

to  that  mighty  king,  which  ralhly  undertook 
A  ftrong  wall’d  tower  to  rear,  thofe  earthly  fpirits  that  fhook 
The  great  foundation  hill,  in  dragon’s  horrid  fhape. 

That  dreaming  wizard  told,  making  the  mountain  gape 
With  his  moll:  powerful  charms,  to  view  thofe  caverns  deep  ; 

And  from  the  the  top  of  Britb ,  fo  high  and  wondrous  deep. 

Where  Dinas  Emris  hood,  fhew’d  where  the  ferpents  fought. 

The  White  that  tore  the  Red  :  from  whence  the  prophet  wrought 
The  Britons  fad  decay,  then  ihortly  to  enfue  f , 

This  is  the  poetical  tranflation  of  the  legend.  Merlin 5  or 


*  Nennius ,  c.  xl.  xlii.  xliii. 
f  Draiion  s  Poljolb ,  Song  x. 
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Merddin  Emrts ,  or  Ambrqfius ,  was  in  fad  the  fon  of  a  noble  Ro* 
Vlan ?  °f  the  lame  name.  His  mother,  a  Veftal \  to  fave  her  life 
and  honor  *,  invented  the  fable  of  his  father,  which  was  fwab 
lowed  by  the  credulity  of  the  times*  Merlin  was  an  able  ma-* 
thematician  and  adronomer,  and  deeply  read  in  all  the  learning 
of  his  age.  T  he  vulgar,  as  ufual,  afcribed  all  he  did  to  art  ma- 
gic  ;  and  his  difcovery  that  V or  tiger  n  had  begun  to  found  his 
cattle  on  a  morafs,  was  immediately  faid  to  have  been  attended 
with  mod  portentous  circumdances.  Numbers  of  prophecies 
were  attributed  to  him  ;  the  repetition  of  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  forbidden  by  the  council  of  R rent . 

Three  Tides  of  this  famous  rock  are  precipitous^  On  the 
top  is  a  large  area  ;  on  the  acceflible  part  of  which  are  two  great 
ramparts  of  done,  and  within  is  the  ruin  of  a  done  building,  ten 
yards  long :  the  walls  are  dry,  but  drong.  Since  it  is  certain 
that  Vortigern ,  after  his  misfortunes*  retired  to  the  Snowdon  hills, 
and  died  not  very  remote  from  them,  it  is  poflible  he  might  have 
fele&ed  this  for  his  drong-hold,  as  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
that  purpofe,  and  nearly  fills  the  dreight  of  the  valley,  and 
Merlin  Ambrofius  might  have  given  to  it  the  name  of  Emris. 
A  place  clofe  by,  dyled  Cell  y  Dewiniaid ,  or  The  Cell  of  the 
Diviners,  allufive  to  the  magicians  of  Vortigern' s  court,  is  ano¬ 
ther  circumdance  which  favors  the  hidory  of  this  celebrated 
fuppofed  prophet. 

Bebd  JLelir*.  From  hence  is  a  pieafant,  but  fhort  ride,  near  the  river,  to  the 

village  of  Bedd  Kelert9  feated  in  a  beautiful  trad  of  meadows,  at 
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the  jundtion  of  three  vales,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Glds  Lyn  and 
the  Colwyn ,  which  flows  through  Nant  Colwyn ,  a  vale  that  leads 
to  Caernarvon .  Its  fituation  was  the  fitted  in  the  world  to  in- 
fpire  religious  meditation,  amidft  lofty  mountains,  woods,  and 
murmuring  dreams.  The  church  is  final],  yet  the  loftied  in 
Snowdonia .  The  ead  window  conflds  of  three  narrow  flips. 
The  roof  is  neat \  and  there  yet  remains  fome  very  pretty  fret¬ 
work.  A  fide  chapel  is  fupported  by  two  neat  pillars,  and 
gothic  arches.  I  could  difcover  no  tombs,  nor  any  thing  worth 
tranlcribing,  but  the  following  epitaph  : 

Infra  jacet  corpus  Evani  Lloyd ,  de 
Hafod  Lnuyfogy  Armigeri,  qui 
Inhumatus  fuit  paterno  et  avito 
Tumulo,  fexto  die  Idus  Mai&« 

A.  D.  1678.  Annos  Natus  72. 

This  church  had  been  conventual,  belonging  to  a  priory  of 
AuguftineSj  dedicated  to  St,  Mary .  There  is  reafon  to  fuppofe 
they  might  have  been  of  that  clafs  which  was  called  Gilbertines , 
and  confided  of  both  men  and  women,  who  lived  under  the 
fame  roof,  but  dridlly  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  wall. 
The  caufe  of  my  fufpicion  is,  that  I  difeovered  a  piece  of  ground 
near  the  church,  called  Dol  y  Llein ,  or  cJThe  Meadow  of  the 
Nun, 

Bedd  Kelert  had  been  the  mod  antient  foundation  in  all  the 
country,  excepting  Bardfey,  'Tanner  afcribes  it  to  our  lad  prince  ; 
but  it  mud  have  been  long  before  his  days,  there  being  a  recital 
Vql.  II.  A  a  of 
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of  a  charter  for  certain  lands  bellowed  on  it  by  Llewelyn  the 
Great  *,  who  began  his  reign  in  1194.  It  was  favored  in  the 
fame  manner  by  others  of  the  fucceeding  princes.  David  ap 
Llewelyn  bellowed  on  it  fome  lands  in  Pennant  Gwernogan ,  be¬ 
longing  to  Pudor  ap  Madoc ,  to  which  the  prince  had  no  right. 
This  occafioned  a  fuit  between  the  fons  of  Pudor ,  and  Philip , 
prior  of  the  houfe,  before  William  de  Grandifon  and  R .  de 
Stanedon ,  at  Caernarvon ,  when  a  verdidt  was  given  againlt 
the  convent  f.  The  prior  had  for  his  fupport  the  grange 
of  Llecheidior  and  part  of  a  mill,  the  grange  of  Fentidilt  and 
village  of  Gwehelyn ,  the  grange  of  Pre'rbeirdd ,  one  plough  land, 
and  a  certain  fhare  of  the  bees.  The  elteem  which  thefe  infedls 
were  held  in  by  the  ancient  Britons ,  on  account  of  their  pro¬ 
ducing  the  nedlareous  Medd ,  was  fo  great,  that  they  confidered 
them  as  created  in  Paradise  j  that  when  they  quitted  it  on  the 
fall  of  man,  they  were  bleffed  by  God  himfelf  5  and  therefore, 
no  mafs  ought  to  be  celebrated,  but  by  the  light  of  their 
wax 

The  prior  had  befides,  an  allowance  of  fifty  cows  and  twenty- 
two  fheep.  The  cxpences  of  the  houfe  mult  have  been  large. 
It  lay  on  the  great  road  from  England  and  Weft  Wales  into 
North  Wales ,  and  from  Ireland  and  North  Wales  into  England . 

__VJ.  /  •  >  *  • 

In  order  to  enable  this  place  to  keep  its  ufual  hofpitality,  after  it 
had  fuffered,  in  1283,  by  a  cafual  are,  Edward  I.  moll  mu¬ 
nificently  repaired  all  the  damages ;  and  bilhop  Anian ,  about 
the  year  1286,  for  the  encouragement  of  other  benefadiors,  re- 

#  By  trier,  ii.  316*  t  Sebright  MS 9  %  Leges  Wallia,  254. 
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mitted  to  all  fuch  who  were  truly  repentant  of  their  fins,  forty 
days  of  any  penance  inflicted  on  them  *. 

In  1535,  it  was  bellowed,  by  Henry  VIII.  on  the  abby  of 
Chert  fey ,  in  Surry  \  and  in  1537,  it  was  given  with  the  lad,  as  an 
appertenance  to  that  of  Bijham ,  in  Berkjhire  f .  On  the  diflolu- 
lution,  the  king  gave  to  the  family  of  the  Bodvels ,  all  the  lands 
in  Caernarvonfloire  which  belonged  to  this  priory ;  and  all  thofe 
in  Anglefey ,  to  that  of  the  Prydderchs ,  excepting  the  townfhip  of 
Ere' r  heir dd  J.  The  revenues  of  Bedd  Kelert  were  valued  by 
Dugdale  at  feventy  pounds  three  (hillings  and  eight  pence;  by 
Speed ,  at  fixty-nine  pounds  three  (hillings  and  eight  pence.  Ed - 
ward  Conway  is  mentioned  as  lad  prior.  There  are  not  the  led 
reliques  of  the  houfe. 

In  order  to  complete  the  mountain  ramble,  as  far  as  was  in 
my  power,  I  made  an  excurdon  from  this  village  up  a  narrow 
vale.  Afcend  a  deep  road,  amidd  a  thin  hanging  wood  ;  and 
fee  from  the  road  multitudes  of  black  cattle,  defcending  from  all 
parts,  on  their  way  to  a  neighboring  fair.  The  vale  expands  ; 
is  watered  by  the  Colwyn ,  which  flows  from  a  (mall  lake  we 
paflfed  by,  called  Llyn  Cader.  Left  on  the  right  another  afcent  Llyn  Cader. 
to  the  JVyddfay  where  its  bafe  extends  to  a  confiderable  breadth, 
and  is  far  lefs  deep  than  that  on  the  fide  of  Nant-Beris,  We 
foon  reached  the  pretty  lake  of  Cawellyn ,  noted  for  its  Char.  The 
mountains  hereabouts  approach  near  to  each  other.  On  the 
right,  Mynydd  Mawr  forms  a  driking  feature  :  its  top  is  fmootb, 
but  its  front  is  formed  into  a  mod  immenfe  precipice,  retiring 

#  Rymer ,  ii.  317,  f  Dugdale  Monaft .  iii,  2 1 »  %  Rowland's  MSS . 
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inwards  in  a  femicircular  fhape.  Mod  Eilio,  is  another  mountain 
of  a  ftupendous  bulk,  mod  regularly  rounded,  and  of  a  beautiful 
verdure.  At  Bettus  Garmon ,  a  village  with  a  church  dedicated 
to  St,  Germanus ,  the  fcene  changes  into  a  range  of  beautiful 
meadows,  watered  by  a  rapid  dream. 

I  here  turn  my  back  on  the  humble  flats,  and  refume  my 
former  road,  till  I  had  pafifed  Cawellyn .  Not  far  beyond  that 
Llyn  y  lake,  I  turned  to  the  right,  to  vifit  Llyn  y  Dywarchen ,  or  T'he  Lake 

By  war  chen.  oj  t^e  }ong  fince  celebrated  by  the  hyperbolical  pen  of 

Giraldus  for  its  infula  erratica,  its  wandering  ijland,  as  he  calls 
it.  That  little  lake  is  feated  in  the  middle  of  a  turbery  ;  and  at 
this  time  adtually  exhibited  the  phenomenon  recorded  by  our 
romantic  hidorian.  It  had  on  it  a  floating  ifland,  of  an  irregu¬ 
lar  fhape,  and  about  nine  yards  long.  It  appeared  to  be  only  a 
piece  of  the  turbery,  undermined  by  the  water,  torn  off,  and 
kept  together  by  the  clofe  entangling  of  the  roots,  which  form 
that  fpecies  of  ground.  It  frequently  is  fet  in  motion  by  the 
wind  *,  often  joins  its  native  banks  •,  and,  as  Giraldus  fays,  cattle 
are  frequently  furprized  on  it,  and  by  another  gale  carried  a 
fhort  voyage  from  the  fliore. 

Drws  y  Coed,  Continue  our  journey  to  Drws  y  Coed,  or  The  Door  of  the 

Wood,  a  pafs  towards  Clynnog.  It  is  bounded  by  vad  moun¬ 
tains  :  on  one  fide  by  Tal  Mignedd ;  on  the  other,  by  a 
great  ciift  of  Mynydd  Mawr .  Some  years  ago,  here  were  con- 
dderable  adventures  for  copper,  of  the  yellow  kind  ;  and  in  the 
rocks  were  fometimes  found  fome  very  thin  lamina  of  the  native 


*  Jtin,  Camhr,  lib.  ii.  c.  ix.  p.  871. 
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metal.  1  was  tempted  here  to  exceed  a  little  the  limits  of  my 
Alpine  tour;  for  now  the  mountains  defcend  faft  from  their  ma- 
jcftic  heights,  growing  Ids  and  lefs  as  they  approach  the  Irijh 
fea.  My  motive  was  to  obtain  a  fight  of  two  fine  lakes,  called 
Llynnieu  Nanlle ,  which  form  two  handfome  expanfes,  with  a 
very  fmali  diftance  between  each.  From  hence  is  a  noble  view 
of  the  Wyddfa ,  which  terminates  the  view  through  the  viflo  of 
Drws  y  Coed.  It  is  from  this  fpot  Mr.  Wilson  has  favored  us 
with  a  view,  as  magnificent  as  it  is  faithful.  Few  are  fenfible  of 
this;  for  few  vifit  the  fpot. 

Near  thefe  lakes  Edward  I.  in  the  fummer  of  1284,  refided 
for  fome  days ;  and  from  hence  iffued  out  more  than  one  of  his 
edicts.  I  find  lome  dated  July  the  17th  and  the  20th.  Others 
are  dated  in  the  fame  year,  from  Bangor ,  Caernarvon ,  Mold>  and 
Hope .  One  from  Caernarvon*  is  dated  as  late  as  the  2 2d  of 
October ;  which  fhews  what  attention  he  paid  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  government  in  his  new  dominions,  by  the  long  vifit  he  deigned 
to  honor  them  with.  The  place  he  refided  at  here,  was  called 
Bala  Deu  Llyn ,  or  the  place  where  a  river  difcharges  itfelf  from 
two  lakes:  but  at  prefent  all  memory  is  loft  of  the  fituation  of 
the  town,  whofe  traces  might  perhaps  be  ftill  difcovered,  after 
proper  fearch. 

I  returned  by  the  fame  road  ;  and  again  reach  Bedd  Ke- 
lert ,  where  I  made  a  coarfe  lodging.  Th«  evening  was  fo 
fine,  that  we  were  irrefiftibly  tempted  not  to  defer  till  morning 
our  vifit  to  Pont  Aberglas  Llyn ,  a  fhort  walk  from  hence.  The 
fkft  part  is  along  the  narrow  vale;  but  in  a  very  little  time  ^be^lasLlyn. 

*  Sebright  MSS.  Rymer ,  ii.  276  to  289. 
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die  mountains  approach  fo  dole,  as  to  leave  only  room  for  the 
furious  river  to  roll  over  its  ftony  bed ;  above  which  is  a  narrow 
road,  formed  with  incredible  labor,  impending  over  the  water. 
The  way  feems  to  have  been  firft  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  then 
covered  with  great  ftones,  as  ufual  in  feveral  of  our  narrow 
pafies.  The  fcenery  is  the  moft  magnificent  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined,  The  mountains  rife  to  very  uncommon  height,  and  op- 
pofe  to  us  nothing  but  a  broken  feries  of  precipices,  one  above 
the  other,  as  high  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Here  is  very  little  ap¬ 
pearance  of  vegetation  ;  yet  in  fpots  there  is  here  and  there 
enough  to  tempt  the  poor  goat  to  its  deftrudtion  \  for  it  will 
fome times  leap  down  to  an  alluring  tuft  of  verdure,  where,  with¬ 
out  pofTiblity  of  return,  it  mult  remain  to  perifh,  after  it  has  fi¬ 
ll  i  (he  d  the  dear-bought  repaft. 

The  bridge  terminates  the  pafs ;  and  confifts  of  a  Angle 
arch,  flung  over  a  deep  chafm,  from  rock  to  rock.  Above  is  a 
confiderable  catarad,  where  the  traveller  at  times  may  have  much 
amufement,  in  obferving  the  1  aim  on,  in  great  numbers,  make 
their  efforts  to  furpafs  the  heights.  Near  the  place  is  a  falmon 
fifhery.  Here  had  been  a  royal  wear  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1VS 
which  was  then  rented  by  Robert  ap  Meredydd .  It  probably  be¬ 
longed  in  old  times  to  our  natural  princes  ;  for  it  feems  to 
have  been  a  moft  valuable  privelege.  We  have  feen  before,  that 
young  Elphin  was  endowed  with  one  by  his  royal  father;  and 
the  effeft  of  his  difappointment  in  miffing  his  ufual  revenues,  by 
finding  (which,  I  dare  fay,  was  in  thofe  days  a  very  rare  in- 
ftance)  an  empty  wear.  Salmon  was  the  moft  ufeful  and  efteemed 
fifii  among  the  JVelfh :  it  was  reckoned  among  the  game ;  and,  if 
I  remember  right,  is  the  only  fpecies  which  was  preferved  by  law. 

On 
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On  my  return  to  Bedd  Kelert ,  a  ftone  by  the  road  fide  was  Rhys  Goch. 
pointed  out  to  me,  by  the  name  of  the  chair  of  Rhys  Goch  Q'ryri , 
the  famous  mountain  bard,  cotemporary  with  Owen  Glyndwr . 

He  was  of  the  houfe  of  Havod  Garregog  at  the  entrance  into 
T raeth  Mawr ,  from  whence  he  ufed  to  walk,  and  fitting  on  this 
ftone,  compofe  his  poems.  Among  others,  is  a  fatire  on  a  fox, 
for  killing  his  favorite  peacock.  He  died  about  the  year  1420, 
and  was  interred  in  the  holy  ground  at  Bedd  Kelert ,  after  efcaping 
the  vengeance  of  the  Englijh ,  for  infpiring  our  countrymen  with 
the  love  of  liberty,  and  animating  them,  by  his  compofitions,  into 
a  long  and  gallant  refiftance  to  the  galling  yoke* 
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CORRECTIONS  and  ADDITIONS 


TO  THE 

FIRST  VOLUME 

OF  THE  ' 

W  E  L  S  H  TOUR, 

PAGE  6.  Half  a  league-read— half  a  mile  ;  for  that  is  the 
fenfe  of  Leuca  in  the  Doomfday  Book.  See  Dugdale's  War - 
wick  (hire,  i,  46. 

Page  8.  I  find  that  coals  were  difcovered  in  the  townfliip  of 
Mofiyn ,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  I.  as  appears  by  an  extent 
of  that  place,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  that  reign  *. 

Page  9.  Shunamitijh  Widow— read— Woman, 

Page  26.  In  the  grant  to  the  abby  of  Baftngwork ,  of  the  lands 
in  the  peak  of  Derhyjhire ,  there  is  a  claufe,  referving  the  venifon 
to  the  king,  with  the  confent  of  the  abbot  and  convent;  for  the 
prefervation  of  which,  two  forefters  were  appointed  by  the  king ; 
but  the  grantees  were  allowed  to  kill  hares,  foxes,  and  wolves  f. 

Page  28.  Tudor  Aled,  a  bard  cotemporary  with  the  abbot 
Thomas  Tennant ,  celebrates  in  a  poem  not  only  his  hofpitality, 

#  Sebright  MSS.  f  Ibid. 
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but  his  prowefs  in  battle*,  and  compliments  him  on  having 
beautified  and  enlarged  the  abby.  Among  other  luxuries,  I 
think  he  enumerates  fugar ;  which  might  well  be,  for  fugar  was 
a  great  article  of  commerce  in  Sicily,  as  early  as  the  year  1148; 
fo  a  rich  abbot  might  eafily  indulge  himfelf  in  it  in  the  fifteenth 
century  *. 

Page  36.  James  II.  in  his  progrefs  to  Holywell ,  gave,  as 
marks  of  his  favor,  golden  rings,  with  his  hair  plaited  beneath  a 
cryflal.  One  is  flill  prefer ved  in  a  neighboring  family,  which  he 
had  bellowed  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Minifler  of  Holywell. 

Page  82.  That  the  Britijh  commanders  ufed  to  {land  on  a 
turfy  mount,  or  tribunal,  to  harangue  their  foldiers,  is  evident 
from  the  authority  of  Dio  Caffius ,  lib.  lxii.  who  informs  us,  that 
Boadicea  delivered  her  animating  fpeech  from  an  eminence  of 
this  kind. 

Page  the  fame.  William  Barry ,  LL.D.  and  member  for 
^uesnjborough ,  was  born  at  Nor  t  hop.  Pie  was  executed  before 
the  door  of  the  parlament-houfe,  in  1584,  for  defigning  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth .  He  had  before  rendered  himfelf 
obnoxious,  for  having  had  the  courage  to  {peak  againfl  the  bill 
for  the  expulfion  of  popifh  priefts,  &c.  was  committed  to  prifon 
for  his  freedom,  but  reilored  on  making  fubmiffion.  He  af* 
ferted,  that  his  mother  was  a  Conway ,  of  Boddrudan ;  that  his 
father  had  thirty  children  by  two  wives,  and  died  aged  3080 
His  enemies,  on  the  contrary,  fay  he  was  of  mean  parents :  but 


*  Sebright  MSS® 
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be  that  as  it  was,  his  abilities  were  confiderable  but  his  dupli¬ 
city  brought  him  to  his  fatal  end.  He  went  a  voluntary  fpy  to 
foreign  parts,  was  gained  over  by  the  Romiflj  party,  probably 
meant  to  deceive  both  fides ;  fo  fell  a  juft  vidtim  to  his  artifices. 

See  Stripe's  Annals . 

Page  97.  Hawarden  caftle  was  then  garrifoned  for  the  par- 
lament,  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  Sir  ’Thomas  Middleton  $ 
regiment. 

Page  10 1.  Chief  Juftice  Glynne ,  in  1655,  eftablifhed  the 
firft  precedent  reported  in  the  books  for  granting  a  new  trial, 
on  account  of  exceffive  damages  given  by  the  jury. — Black, 

Com.  iii.  388. 

✓ 

Page  105.  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton  was  buried  at  Doddlefton , 
out  of  affedlion  to  his  wife  Elizabeth ,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ra¬ 
ven  [croft  ^  efqi  of  Breton.  His  mother  had  been  a  fervant  maid 
in  the  parifin  ;  but  was  the  daughter  of  one  Sparks ,  of  Bickerton . 

I  have  heard  this  remarkable  anecdote  of  her,  and  the  fortunate 
child  :  The  mother  had  been  fo  much  negledted  by  Sir  Richard 
Egerton ,  of  Ridley ,  the  father  of  the  boy,  that  {he  was  reduced  to 
beg  for  fupport.  A  neighboring  gentleman,  a  friend  of  Sir 
Richard ,  faw  her  afiking  alms,  followed  by  her  child.  He  ad¬ 
mired  its  beauty,  and  faw  in  it  the  evident  features  of  the  knight. 

He  immediately  went  to  Sir  Richard ,  and  layed  before  him  the 
difgrace  of  fuflfering  his  own  offspring,  illegitimate  as  it  was,  to 
wander  from  door  to  door.  He  was  affe&ed  with  the  reproof, 
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adopted  the  child,  and  by  a  proper  education,  layed  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  its  future  fortune. 

Page  107.  Septimus — read — Septimius . 

Page  183.  On  the  firft  church — read— on  the  fite  of,  &c, 

( 

Page  185.  One  lance — a  mif translation — read — one  great 
difh,  or  charger.  Lancem ,  from  Lanx. 

*  t 

Page  190.  Doffcor  Haggarth — read —Hay garth. 

Page  213..  Holt  Caftle  was  furrendered  to  colonel  Pope^  by 
agreement  with  general  Mytton ,  who  had  left  the  place  before 
pofTehion  was  taken  of  it. 

Page  214.  Elizabeth ,  ever  attentive  to  her  prerogatives , 
clamed  the  mife  on  her  acceffion,  in  November  1558.  She  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission  for  the  receit  ^  but  met  with  oppoiition  in 
the  town  of  Caermarthen ,  by  the  inhabitants,  who  alleged,  that 
greater  fums  had  been  raifed  in  their  county,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  HE  than  was  anfwered  to  the  prince. 
Several  were  imprisoned  for  their  refinance,  but  afterwards  re- 
leafed  ;  and  on  their  petition  a  compromife  was  made,  that  when¬ 
ever  a  fubfidy  was  granted  to  the  prince,  no  mife  Should  be 
given  5  and  the  reverfe  when  a  mife  was  received 

Page  218.  The  mistake  about  the  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer ,  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  is  rectified  by  a  leaf  at  the  clofe  of 

*  Stripers  Annals ,  i.  Introduction,  p.  14.  who  adds,  that  originally  corn 
and  wine  was  given  at  the  acceffion,  to  fupport  the  prince’s  houffiold. 

this. 
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this,  with  which  the  poffeflor  of  the  Weljh  "Tour  is  defired  to  re¬ 
place  pp.  217.  218.  of  the  fir  ft  volume. 

Page  225.  An  extent  was  made  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  at  Overt  on ,  before  Richard  de  Mafcy ,  juftice  of  Chefier,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  the  king  had  a  mill  there  worth  twelve 
pounds  a  year,  and  a  fifhery  worth  twenty  j  which  fhews  the  great- 

_  1 

nefs  of  the  value  of  the  latter  in  thofedays.  The  only  fifh  worth 

,  / 

attending  to,  muft  have  been  falmon.  It  was  an  important  article, 
not  only  in  private  families,  but,  in  thofe  days,  for  the  fupport 
of  armies.  In  Rymer  f  is  an  order  for  three  thoufand  dried  fal¬ 
mon,  ifTued  by  Edward  II.  in  1308,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
fet  his  troops  in  motion,  to  wage  war  again  ft  Scotland . 

Page  the  fame.  A  certain  fpot  near  Soddylt ,  near  this  village, 
divides  England  and  Wales — the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and 
York — the  diocefes  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry ,  Chefter ,  and  St. 
uifaph — the  counties  of  Salop,  Flint ,  and  Denbigh — the  hundreds 
of  Ofweftry ,  May  tor ,  and  Bromfield — the  parifhes  of  Ellefimere , 

Overt  on.)  and  Erbifiock — the  rownfhips  of  Duddleflon ,  Knolton ,  and 

» 

Erbifiock. 

Page  240.  John,  fecond  fon — -read — John  Lackland. 

Page  242.  Sixth  line  of  the  verfes,  from  this — read — from 
whom. 

Page  250.  Whofe  houfe — read — the  ufe  of  which. 
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Page  255.  Richard  II.  with  the  committee  of  parlement,  in 
this  town  determined  that  the  great  diipute  between  the  duke  of 
Hereford  and  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk,  fhould  be  decided  by 
Angle  combat  at  Coventry,  both  dukes  having  appeared  before 

the  king  at  Ofweftry,  after  the  diffolution  of  the  parlement  held 
at  Shrewjlury. — Drake,  i.  519. 

Page  260.  Cae  Dwn,  or  rather  Cae  Dwn.  The  laft,  accord¬ 
ing  to  do&or  Davies,  fignifies  fradlura,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  exprefnve  of  the  ending  of  this  famous  work,  which, 
as  I  have  not  long  fince  obferved,  terminates  in  a  fiat  cultivated 
country ,  on  the  farm  of  Cae  Dwti,  near  Dryddyn  chapel,  in  the  pa- 
ri!h  of  Mold,  The  termination  is  remote  from  any  hill,  or  place 
of  ftrength  .  it  is  therefore  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  this  mighty 
attempt  was  here  fuddenly  interrupted  by  forne  caufe,  of  which 
we  mull  ever  remain  ignorant. 

Page  263.  Sir  John  Owen  was  of  this  houfe,  but  not  of  the 
family  of  Owen  Brogyntyn.  He  was  defcended  from  Hwfa  ap 
Cynddelw ,  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes  of  North  Wales.  Before  Sir 
John  Gwen’s  family  enjoyed  the  place,  it  had  been  long  poffefied 
by  the  Lacons.  It  paffed  from  them  to  Sir  William  Morris ,  of 
Clenenny,  in  Caernarvonjhire ,  by  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  William  Wynne  Lacon,  efq;  and  was  conveyed  into 
the  family  of  the  prefent  owner  by  the  marriage  of  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  tnat  match  with  John,  fourth  fan  of  Robert  Owen, 
of  Bodjihn,  in  Anglefea.  Phis  gentleman  (who  was  father  of 
°‘r  y°^'n)  ha!-‘  been  lecretarv  to  the  great  Waljlngham,  and  made 
a  fortune  or  ten  thoufand  pounds ;  a  fum  perhaps  defpifed  by 
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modern  fecretaries,  but  a  vaft  one  in  thofe  days.  His  matter 
did  not  take  fuch  good  care  of  himfelf,  for  he  did  not  leave  fuf- 
ficient  to  defray  his  funeral  expences. 

Page  279.  Llangollen.  In  the  old  church  was  formerly  a 
recumbent  figure,  in  alabafter,  of  a  churchman,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  St.  Collett. 

Page  294.  Elihu  Tale  had  been  governor  of  Madras ,  and 
probably  a  very  defpotic  one.  He  hanged  his  groom  for  riding 
out  with  his  horfe  to  take  the  air  for  two  oi  three  days,  without 
his  leave,  for  which  Tale  was  called  to  fevere  account  in  England . 
— Harris's  Coll.  Voy ,  i.  917. 

Page  the  fame.  The  fine  brazen  eagle,  which  ferves  as  a 
reading-defk  in  Wrexham  church,  was  the  gift  of  John  ap  Gryffydd 
ap  David ,  of  Plds  TJlivan ,  in  that  neighborhood,  in  the  year 
1254.  Its  price  was  fix  pounds. — Halfion  MSS. 

Page  295.  The  fteeple  at  Wrexham  mutt  have  been  built  fe¬ 
ver  al  years  after  the  church,  if  an  account  I  received  lately  from 
a  friend  is  well  founded,  that  the  church  was  built  a  little  before 
the  year  1472,  and  in  that  year  it  was  glazed  with  glafs  from 
Normandy. 

Page  296.  Chancellor  Jeffries  has  by  him  the  purfe,  the 
badge  of  his  office,  and  is  drefied  in  his  baron’s  robes. 

Page  297.  His  brother,  Sir  Thomas ,  was  knight  of  Alcan¬ 
tara  \  and  for  the  honor  of  the  defendants  of  T udor  T rev  or , 
from  whom  the  Jeffries  are  fprung,  the  proofs  of  his  defcent 
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were  admired  even  by  the  proud  Spaniards ,  among  whom  he  re- 
Tided  long  as  conful  at  Alicant  and  Madrid.  He  had  rendered 
himfelf  fo  acceptable  to  the  Spanifh  miniftry,  as  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  our  court  to  fucceed  lord  Landfdown  as  Britijh  envoy  ; 
but  the  revolution  put  a  flop  to  the  promotion. 

Page  300.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Gresford  flood  the  Lower 
Gwerfilty  a  houfe  burnt  down  April  the  20th,  1738,  by  which 
the  country  lofl  the  worthy  and  refpeclable  family  of  the  Sha~ 
kerlies.,  who  fettled  there  Toon  after  the  redoration.  They  were 
originally  of  Chejhire ,  but  removed  to  this  place  aimed  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  return  of  the  royal  family.  Colonel  (afterwards 
Sir  Jeffry )  Shakerly  was  a  diftinguifhed  loyalifl,  and  had  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  horfe  under  Charles  I.  During  his 
fervice,  he  contracted  a  great  frindfhip  with  colonel  Rohirfon , 
owner  of  the  Upper  Gwerfilt ;  which  induced  him,  Toon  after  the 
year  1660,  to  purchafe  this  eflate  from  captain  Sutton ,  an  old 
cavalier,  defeended  from  Tudor  Trevor ,  and  ruined  in  the  royal 
caufe.  This  the  colonel  did,  not  only  to  re-place  a  confiderable 
eflate  he  had  been  obliged  to  fell  in  Kent,  in  fupport  of  the 
caufe,  but  to  be  near  his  friend  and  fellow-fold ier.  No  mention 
is  made  of  him  in  any  of  the  hiflories  of  our  civil  commotions, 
notwithstanding  he  was  engagd  in  mod  of  the  adtions  of  ajiy 
note.  The  following  account  of  what  preceded  the  battle  of 
Roivton-Heath ,  near  Chefter ,  is  extremely  curious,  and  merits  pre- 
fervation  j  which  I  deliver  in  the  manner  I  received  it,  by  the 
favor  of  his  grand-fon,  Peter  Shaker  ley,  efq^ 
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s{  THE  heath  upon  which  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  was 
drawn  up,  carries  the  name  of  Row  ion  Heath  \  a  mile  beyond 
which,  in  the  London  road  from  Chejler ,  is  another  heath,  called 
Hatton  Heath .  The  order  which  Sir  Marmaduke  had  received 
from  the  king,  was  only  to  beat  Poyniz  back.  Sir  Marmaduke 
performed  the  fame  effedlually  *,  for  having  marched  his  men 
over  Holt  Bridge  undifcovered  by  the  enemy,  who  had  taken  the 
out-works  and  fuburbs  of  the  city  on  the  eaft  fide  thereof,  and 
Poyntz  coming  in  a  marching  pofture  along  the  narrow  lane  be¬ 
tween  Hatton  Heath  and  Rowton  Heathy  Sir  Marmaduke  having 
lined  the  hedges,  fell  upon  him,  and  killed  a  great  many  of  his 
men  •,  and  having  fo  done,  ordered  colonel  Shakerley ,  who  was 
bed  acquainted  with  that  country,  to  get  the  next  way  he  could 
to  the  king  (who  lodged  then  at  Sir  Francis  GamulPs  houfe,  in 
Chejler )  and  acquaint  him,  that  he  had  obeyed  his  orders  in  beat¬ 
ing  Poyniz  back,  and  to  know  his  majefty’s  further  pleafure. 
The  colonel  executed  his  orders  with  better  fpeed  than  could 
have  been  expected  ;  for  he  gallopped  diredlly  to  the  river  Dee , 
under  Huntingdon  Hotife^  got  a  wooden  tub  (ufed  for  Slaughtering 
of  fwine)  and  a  batting-ftaff  (ufed  for  batting  of  coarfe  linen)  for 
an  oar,  put  a  fervant  into  the  tub  with  him,  and  in  this  defpe- 
rate  manner  fwam  over  the  river,  his  horfe  fwimming  by  him 
(for  the  banks  were  there  very  fteep,  and  the  river  very  deep) 
ordered  his  fervant  to  Hay  there  with  the  tub  for  his  return,  and 
was  with  the  king  in  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
he  bad  left  Sir  Marmaduke ,  and  acquainted  the  king,  that  if  his 
Majefty  pleafed  to  command  further  orders  to  Sir  Marmaduke , 
Von.  II.  C  £  he 
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he  would  engage  to  deliver  them  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and 
told  the  king  of  the  expeditious  method  he  had  taken,  which 
faved  him  the  going  nine  or  ten  miles  about,  by  Holt  Bridge  (for 
the  boats  at  Eaton  were  then  made  ufelefs) ;  but  fuch  delays 
were  ufed  by  fome  about  the  king,  that  no  orders  were  fent,  nor 
any  fally  made  out  of  the  city  by  the  king’s  party,  till  pall:  three 
o’clock  afternoon,  which  was  full  fix  hours  after  Poyntz  had  been 
beaten  back ;  and  fo  Poyntz  having  all  that  time  for  his  men  to 
recover  the  fright  they  had  been  put  into  in  the  morning,  Poyntz 
rallied  his  forces,  and  with  the  help  of  the  parlement  forces  who 
came  out  of  the  fuburbs  of  the  city  to  his  afiiftance  (upon  whom 
the  king’s  party  in  the  city  might  then  fuccefsfully  have  fallen) 
put  all  thofe  of  the  king’s  to  the  rout,  which  was  the  lofs  of  the 
it  ing  s  hone,  and  of  his  defign  to  join  Montrofs  in  Scotland ,  who 
w  as  then  underftood  to  be  in  a  good  condition. 

“  This  is  what  my  father,  the  faid  colonel  Shakerley  (afterwards 
Sir  Geffrey  Shakeriey)  hath  often  declared  in  my  hearing  3  and 
Since  no  mention  is  made  of  him  in  all  this  hiftory  (though  he 
faithfully  ferved  the  king  in  all  the  wars,  was  perfonally  engaged 
m  almoft  all  the  field  battles  for  the  king,  fold  part  of  his  eftate 
to  lupport  that  fervice,  and  was  for  many  years  fequeftered  of  all 
the  reft)  I  thought  it  my  duty,  as  his  eldeft  fon  and  heir,  to  do 
that  juftice  to  his  memory,  to  infert  this  here,  under  my  hand3 
that  it  may  be  remembered  topofterity. 


“  PETER  SHAKERLEY.” 

V 
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Page  321*  An  antient  chronicle  fpeaks  of  the  phenomenon 
of  the  comet  in  thele  terms :  u  And  in  the  iiii  yere  of  Kyng 
cc  Henrie' s  reigne,  ther  was  a  (terre  feyn  in  the  firmament  yt 
“  (hewed  him  felf  thurgh  all  the  world  for  di’ufe  tokenynges  yl 

diuld  befall  Tone  after :  the  which  fierre  was  named  and  called 
<c  by  Clargie ,  Stella  ComataP— Caxton' s  Croniclis ,  printed  at  St. 
Alban's . 

Page  369.  The  valley  ,  in  which  the  abby  of  Valle  Cruets 
(lands,  was  called,  prior  to  the  foundation  of  that  religious  houfe. 
Pant  y  Groes ,  or  The  Bottom  of  the  Crofs,  I  fuppofe  from  that 
ere&ed  in  memory  of  Elifeg.  Madoc's  charter  was  addrefied  to 
the  monks  of  four  different  monafleries,  who,  I  imagine,  were  to 
have  charge  of  the  building,  which  took  many  years  to  finiffi. 
- — Sebright  MSS . 

The  bard  Guttun  Owain  compofed  two  Owdls  in  praife  of 
Davydd  ap  Jevan  ap  Jerwerth ,  and  of  Sion,  both  abbots  of  this 
houfe.  He  highly  commends  their  hofpitality ;  fpeaks  of  their 
having  four  courfes  of  meat,  bright  filver  difhes,  claret, 
Guttun  does  not  forget  the  piety  of  the  houfe,  and  is  particularly 
happy  in  being  bleffed  by  abbot  John  with  his  three  fingers  co¬ 
vered  with  rings. 

In  another  place  is  mentioned  Sion  ap  William  ap  Sion ,  as  the 
perfon  who  adjudged  the  prize  at  the  lad  Eifteddfod  at  Caerwys, 
in  1 56s  •— The  fame  MSS* 

The  freemen  of  Llangollen  made  a  grant,  in  part  of  the  river 
near  their  town,  of  a  fifhery  to  the  monks  of  Valle  Cruets .  For 
want  of  a  feal  of  their  own,  they  affixed  to  their  grant  that  of 
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Madoc ,  the  founder  of  the  abby.  The  monks  eredted  new  works 
on  the  river,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  the  fifh  :  this  caufed  a 
difpute  between  them  and  the  freemen.  The  Jaft  referred  it  to 
the  abbot  and  five  monks  of  their  own  choice,  who  were  to  ad- 
juft  the  matter  on  oath.  Madoc  and  his  fecretary,  John  Parvus , 
appointed  a  day  for  the  purpofe.  The  afiembly  was  held  ;  the 
oath  folemnly  adminiftered  ;  and  the  abbot  and  monks  made  the 
decifion  in  their  own  favor.  They  alleged,  that  they  had 
bought  the  right  of  erecting  what  works  they  pleafed,  and  of  re¬ 
pairing  of  them,  from  the  heirs  of  Llangollen .  The  prince  con¬ 
firmed  the  decree,  and  the  donation  of  the  fiihery,  by  an  inftru- 
ment,  dated  in  1234. 

This  houfe  was  demolished  in  1235,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  firft  of  the  Weljh  that  underwent  that  fate. 

Page  400.  Reinault  received  his  pardon  from  Thomas  lord 
Stanley,  lord  of  the  council  for  Wales',  and.it  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Edward  IV.  under  the  great  feal. —Tower  MSS . 

Page  406.  The  firft  charter  given  to  Hope ,  was  by  Edward 
the  black  prince,  dated  from  Chefter ,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  father,  or  1351.  He  orders  that  the  conftable 
of  the  caftle  for  the  time  being  Should  be  the  mayor,  who  was, 
after  taking  the  facrament,  to  fwear  on  the  holy  evangelifts,  that 
he  would  preferve  the  priveleges  of  the  burgeftes,  granted  in  the 
faid  charter ;  and  that  he  Should  chufe  out  of  them  annually,  on 
Michaelmas- A  ay,  two  bailiffs.  He  adds  alfo  moft  of  the  other 
advantages  granted  in  the  charters  of  thofe  times  :  all  which  were 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Richard  II, Sebright  MSS . 

Page  414, 
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Page  414.  Nannerch  church.  In  the  chancel  window.  Orate 
p.  bono  ftatu  Howell  ap  John  ap  Dda  ap  Itheh  He  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  founder. 

Page  433.  Caerwys .  An  Eijleddfod  held  there  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  of  Henry  VIII.  July  the  2d,  in  which  the  old  laws  are 
confirmed  refpedting  bards,  in  the  manner  I  recite.  Richard  ap 
How  el  ap  Jevan  Vychan ,  of  Mojlyn ,  and  Sir  William  Gryffydd ,  and 
Sir  Roger  Salujhury ,  prefided,  aflifted  by  Gryffydd  ap  Evan  ap 
Llewelyn  Vychan ,  and  Lyder  Aled ,  a  famous  bard. 

A  Pencerdd  might  challenge  any  other  to  rehearfe  or  fing  for 
the  prize,  after  giving  a  year  and  a  day’s  notice.  If  he  fuc- 
ceeded,  he  carried  it  off;  if  not,  he  loft  his  degree;  and  the 
viftor  kept  the  prize  for  life,  but  was  obliged  to  produce  it  an* 
nually  on  the  Eijleddfod . 


THREA  P-W  OOD.  HAMMER. 

At  the  back  of  this  houfe  *  lies  the  noted  common  of  Threap- 
wood ,  from  time  immemorial  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  frail  fair, 
who  make  here  a  tranfient  abode,  clandeftineiy  to  be  freed  from 
the  confequences  of  illicit  love.  Numbers  of  houfes  are  fcattered 
over  the  common  for  their  reception.  This  trad,  till  of  late  years, 
had  the  ill-fortune  to  be  extra-parochial :  at  firlt,  either  becaufe 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  irreligious  or  carelefs  owners,  or  was 
fituated  in  foreft  or  defert  places  F,  it  never  was  united  to  an y 
parifh.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  confidered  themfelves  as  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  law,  refilled  all  government,  and  even  oppofed 
the  excife  laws,  till  they  were  forced  to  fubmit,  but  not  without 
bloodlhed  on  the  occafion.  The  very  name  of  the  place  fpeaks 
4  the  manners  of  the  dwellers.  Threap-wood ,  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Threapian ,  to  threap  (a  word  Hill  in  ufe)  *  fignifying  to 
perfift  in  a  fad  or  argument,  be  it  right  or  wrong.  It  is  feated 
between  the  parifhes  of  Malpas ,  Hanmer ,  and  Worthenhury  *,  but 
belonged  to  none,  till  it  was,  by  the  late  militia  ads,  decreed  to 
be  in  the  lad.  Still  doubts  arile  about  execution  of  feveral 
laws  within  this  precind.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  legillature  will 
take  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the  magifterial  power  as  valid 
here  as  in  other  places ;  efpecially  when  it  is  to  be  confidered, 
that  there  are  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fixty-feven  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  want  inftrudion  in  the  dodrine  of  univerfal  fubmif- 
fion  to  law. 

From  Broughton  I  made  an  excurfion  to  Hanmer ,  diftant  about 
live  or  fix  miles  :  palled  over  part  of  Threap-wood  -y  and  obferved 

.  j 

m  In  the  preceding  page,  line  21,  inllead  of  eldeft  filler,  read  eldelt  furviving 
filler,  f  Blackjtone ,  4to,  i.  113. 
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in  the  inclofures  fome  venerable  oaks,  the  remains  of  the  antient 
foreft.  Crofs  Sarn-bridge ,  over  the  Wich-brook ,  which  rifes  about 
two  miles  above,  in  part  of  the  parifh  of  Malpas ,  but  in  the 
county  of  Flint  *  near  the  Wiches ;  where  are  brine-fprings  and 
fait* works.  Reach  a  houfe  called  Willingt on- crofs.  The  country, 
which  hitherto  had  been  uncommonly  wet  and  dirty,  now  changes 
to  a  Tandy  Toil,  and  becomes  broken  into  Tmall  riTings.  The 
part  about  the  little  town  of  Hanmer  is  extremely  beautiful  \ 
varied  with  a  lake  of  fifty  acres,  bounded  on  all  Tides  with  Tmall 
cultivated  eminences,  embellifiied  with  woods.  The  town,  church, 
and  the  chief  Teat  of  the  family  of  the  Hanmers ,  a  modern  brick 
houfe,  adorn  one  part ;  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  water, 
on  the  fite  of  the  old  houfe  of  Greddington ,  another  feat  is  pro¬ 
jected  by  that  eminent  lawyer,  Lloyd  Kenyon ,  efquire. 

The  church  is  a  very  handfome  embattled  building,  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  in  whole  time  numbers  of  churches  were 
re-built  after  the  long  defolation  of  civil  war.  The  roof  is  of 
wood  :  that  of  the  Ferns  chapel,  and  of  the  north  aile,  are  divided 
in  Tmall  fqtiares,  and  carved  in  a  moft  elegant  ftyle.  In  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  former  was  fome  painted  glafs,  with  dates,  exprefiing 
the  time  of  its  being  made,  at  the  coil  of  the  Hanmers  \  who  had 
the  prefentation  of  the  vicarage  granted  to  them  by  the  abby  of 
Haghmon ,  near  Shrewjburyy  in  1424. 

In  the  Hanmer  chapel  are  two  mural  monuments,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  two  moll  diflinguifhed  perfonages,  with  infcriptions 
in  elegant  Latin.  One  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer ,  baronet,  knight 
of  the  fhire  for  the  county  of  Flint ,  who  died  in  1678:  the 
other  commemorates  a  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  queen  Jnne9  the  noted  Sir 
*  * 0  Thomas 
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P#  S3,  line  27*  Columnar,  but  not  jointed,  fquare  or  pentagonal,  read  Co* 
lumnar,  fquare  or  pentagonal,  but  not  jointed* 
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